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Che Mideouts. 


IDEOUT was one of those honest, blunt fellows who, without 
any particular attraction, are so popular in regiments. We 
had men endowed with all the accomplishments—good speakers, 
good players, singers, actors, love-makers, dancers, &c.; yet 
Rideout, who would sit for hours with his hands clasped on his 
knee, smoking a short briar, grunting out monosyllables, had in- 
finitely more effect than all these performers put together. How 
is this? It can beseen every day in the various professions. Even 
at dinner-parties, when men most do congregate, some rude 
solid fellow speaks a few words of wisdom, and those rarely: they 
seem to be accounted golden as compared with the feathery 
chatter of some more voluble being. 

Leaving this point to Professors of Society, it may be added 
that our Rideout was thoroughly felt to be cast in bachelor 
lines; it was impossible, as it were, for him to ‘take any shape 
but that.’ He was, besides, devoted to an old uncle of vast 
wealth, who allowed him an annuity (Rideout had nothing), and 
with whom he used to spend Christmas and Easter, and various 
festive seasons, and who was himself an old bachelor of the miso- 
gynist kind. On the whole, ‘old Rideout,’ as he was of course 
called, having seen nearly thirty summers, was an object of intense 
interest to the regiment, and his ways and works were all followed 
with sympathy. For me personally he had a great regard, and 
was inclined to be confidential—and indeed I would sooner that 
anything happened to anybody else than to him: and this is as 
far as you can go—for who can truthfully prefer that they them- 
selves should suffer? He would sit for hours in my room, his 
knee clasped, his briar in his mouth—which, as I said, was his 
highest form of imparting his confidence and regard. This, how- 
ever, it will be seen, went only to a certain extent. 
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Now, it came to pass that I had noted that the ever-good- 
humoured Rideout had of a sudden grown pensive, if not moody— 
and shortly after he departed on leave, it was believed, to visit old 
‘Grandfather Whitehead.’ So the opulent uncle was familiarly 
designated in the corps—though there was no authentic inform- 
ation of his having white hair, and it was known that he was no 
grandfather. However, this absence of historic truth was perhaps 
the reason for the adoption of such sobriquets. 

Never shall I forget the astonishment when, after an interval, 
it burst on the corps—a shell—that our Rideout was married! It 
had almost the same effect as the news of some married gentle- 
man with a family having gone off with a married lady also with 
a family. It could not be understood. Presently appeared the 
new Benedick and his bride, and then we learned allaboutit. She 
was a very elegant little creature indeed, full of vivacity and ‘ fun,’ 
as it is called; ‘fun’ comprising bold exploits and daring sprees. 
Lydia—Lydia Perkins—was her name, and her station had been 
fashionable. She had been considered ‘ fast.’ In appearance she 
was small, and was a brisk, brilliant, vivacious person. It may be 
said that she was so good-humoured and lively and generally inter- 
esting, that old Rideout’s wife gave complete satisfaction in the 
regiment—and of course to none more than to ‘ old Rideout’ him- 
self. But we soon noticed that there was no mention of old Grand- 
father Whitehead, and old Rideout presently explained that the 
step he had taken ‘ had destroyed him ’—his phrase—with the old 
gentleman, who would never see him, had altered his will with 
much ostentation, and had sent him to a personage to whose care 
the indulgence of such a feeling—as all hoped—was likely to con- 
sign himself, 

Poor Rideout was dreadfully ‘ cut up’ or cut down by this; his 
situation was likely to be critical enough by-and-by, and he grew 
desponding. But the honest fellow was more and more devoted 
to the young wife, who, in her turn, worshipped her ‘old man,’ 
as she called him; though she amused herself with dancing 
and theatricals—and what to the superficial might seem flirt- 
ations. 

From the first I took a deep interest in her: but she did 
not, as a well-known statesman would say, ‘ come within the range 
of practical politics’ as regards myself. For eld Rideout’s sake 
I did this—that is, took an interest in her—and indeed the good 
fellow, almost in plain language, commended her to me. He 
always had a sort of canine trust in me—why, I am sure I could 
not tell; but it somewhat comically suggested the grotesque 
worship of the huge Hugh in ‘ Barnaby Rudge’ to Simon Tapper- 
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tit: limiting the similarity, of course, to the first-named. I must 
confess this image was not my suggestion, but that of one Dodson, 
who had lately exchanged into the regiment; a cold crystallised 
being, who had a great deal of that unpleasant intellectual Liebig’s 
extract ‘common sense,’ which is well enough in the tin, but 
should not be thrust on all the world. To this man I had an in- 
tense dislike—of course in Charles Lamb’s sense of imperfect 
sympathy, to nourish which, I believe, is not against any of the 
commandments. He was always saying nasty (so they appeared 
to me) things, and the remark about Hugh and Tappertit is not 
a bad specimen of his turn of mind. Now, the little lady, after 
having an occasional jest at my expense, had gradually come to 
adopt her husband’s view of me: she had begun, I fancy, to see 
that beneath that thin brown shell, which could be peeled off, 
there was a good chestnut—pleasant eating—and we were all on 
the high road to making up a very confidential intimacy—lI, old 
Rideout, and Mrs. Old Rideout. This, I say, was going on until 
this Dodson made his appearance. And him I distinctly charge 
with having broken up this happy home; or at least, by his 
meddling, brought about all the mischief that followed. Oh, com 
mend me to your men of common sense! But you shall hear. 

Now, previous to this the charming Mrs. Rideout used to what 
may he called confide in me, and indeed I had made her a pro- 
mise that I would speak to her freely. ‘ For,’ she added, ‘ you are 
my dear old Rideout’s friend, and understand him better than any- 
body, and I know he esteems you so much; and so,’ she added 
with a really charming expression of helplessness, ‘I should be 
particularly obliged to you if you would just tell me of anything 
that you think is not exactly—you know.’ I quite understood her 
happy expression of ‘no exactly—you hncw, which covered so 
much, and I promised faithfully. Indeed, I began almost at once, 
and nothing could be nicer than the way in which she took any 
hints, 

Such was our little treaty. Old Rideout wrung my hand 
warmly when I told him. ‘My dear boy, you were always my 
friend. This is, indeed, most fatherly, and I should be always 
glad if you would keep a friendly eye on my little woman ; edge in 
a good word for me now and again, and you won’t mind snubs, 
will you?’ 

Snubs, from her? not likely! But, for the sake of my friend, 
I accepted the office ; and, as I fervently wrung his hand, I deter- 
mined to accept what, with other men, would have been dis- 
agreeable. 

Old Rideout, as I say, took his treatment by his relation 
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dreadfully to heart. But he was more stung and wounded by 
what struck me as a very harsh ungenerous letter from the old 
gentleman, in which he accused him of having tricked and ‘swindled 
him ’—Rideout almost turned pale as he read the words. ‘I'll 
never forget that to him, never. If I were starving, and if Lydia 
were starving, I’d never put my finger out, or ask him for sixpence. 
Am I right? Am I right?’ 

I answered heartily, ‘Indeed you are. I hope never to see 
you stoop so low. His thousands a year would indeed be purchased 
at a degrading price. No, you must wipe him out of your thoughts 
altogether.’ 

‘I am glad to hear you say that,’ he answered in delight. ‘ For 
that’s what I have been disputing with Lydia about. She’s eager 
that I should try and make it up, and so is Dodson.’ 

‘Just what I should expect from him! But be firm.’ 

‘ Oh, there she is! Come here, little woman. Listen to what he 
says. He thinks with me.’ Enters the new wife, and hears Ride- 
out’s statement—her pretty lips curled with scorn. 

‘ Oh, that is your advice!’ she said. ‘It is easy to make people 
quarrel with their bread and butter—when you haven’t to find it. 
So you are Jack’s adviser in this matter?’ and she tossed her head. 

I could only laugh again—but, after all, Jack was my old 
friend, and his interest was what I had at heart. What an attack 
she made upon me! and for a long time after was very cold and 
sometimes indignant: but I knew that time would work for me, 
and that she would see it in the true light. 

This happy state of things went on, as I have said, till that 
specimen of the marine Alge made his appearance—I mean 
Dodson. ‘To come to the point at once, he tried to supplant me! 
The arts he used were but too successful. 


Unfortunately, [ had not very long to wait. The river was 
not far off. I have said she was passionately fond of sport— 
of fishing even ; had brothers who rowed at the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Race, when she wore the dark or light blue. But Rideout 
was too lazy, and though he bought her a boat, and for a few 
occasions rowed her himself, he fell away—it was too great a 
business, and took too much out of him, made him sleepy, &e. 
Woe to the sleepy husband! I thought, in the spirit of Rochefou- 
cauld. While he slept, Dodson was awake. Never shall I forget my 
astonishment when one afternoon, wandering by the river’s banks, I 
heard voices through the sedges, voices that I knew, and, look- 


ing cautiously, saw the following picture. 
There was a punt moored at a suitably sheltered spot, and 
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there, seated in an iron camp-chair, was the fair Lydia, with her dark 
hair and round brilliant face sheltered from the sun by a large 
spreading cardinal-coloured umbrella, while at the other end was 
Dodson in a cane chair, with the two fishing-rods projecting over 
the stream. It was a picture of the dolce far niente. She was sit- 
ting in a tranquil dreamy position, enjoying the air, I presume, 
and the elegant conversation of Dodson. 

On this I thought it my duty to avail myself of the permission 
given me. ‘ You see,’ I said, sitting in her room, about four 
inches from the ground, on a thing like a child’s drum, ‘ our 
friend old Rideout doesn’t say much, but he feels; you’d never 
guess from his face or his words: but he feels.’ 

‘What ?’ she asked with the most perfect genuineness. 

‘ Why,’ I answered, ‘ anything “ not exactly —you know.” ’ How 
she laughed at the quotation! ‘Anything, in short, of what is 
vulgarly called flirtation.’ 

‘Vulgarly?’ she said again, opening her fine eyes. ‘Isn’t it 
what every one calls it?’ 

‘Well, whatever it is, I went on, ‘it would go to his heart 
like a stab.’ 

‘ But d’ye mean to say I flirt? Come to the point; give it a 
name.’ 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t say that, but it’s only by way of caution. 
Still, I won’t deny that there is ever so little of a kind of tendency 
which, if developed, might, under certain conditions ‘ 

How she laughed ! 

‘Well, I understand. I mean to be good. But I hope you 
will tell me if you see anything.’ 

And then, soon after, I would find him seated on the child’s 
drum, a cup of tea in his hand, amusing her with stories, actually 
giving advice, and even sneering at me in my own presence. Thus 
I heard hit say, looking at me: 

‘Don’t, my dear Mrs. Rideout, listen to any one who would send 
you back to school. Take my advice, and always be yourself—gay 
and cheerful. Have your dance and your theatricals, otherwise 
you will get soured ; and you will sour our dear old Rideout.’ 

‘Oh, that would be dreadful !’ 

‘You should say that to him,’ I said rather bitterly. ‘See 
how he will like it.’ 

‘It’s what I say to him a hundred times a week.’ 

‘You’d like him to have a flirting wife, with hebdomadal 
stories in the Society Papers; snug little dinners en partie fine ; 
and costly presents—be in the fashion, in short. How would he 
like that ?’ 
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‘I could not be so disrespectful as even to make such a 
snpposition in connection with Mrs. Rideout! What can you 
mean ?’ 

I saw I had made a mistake, and coloured. The artful 
fellow ‘had me there,’ as it is called. And the worst of it was, she 
would never have noticed anything except for his way of putting 
me down. She had begun to laugh, but grew grave. 

‘Yes,’ she said, suddenly flushing. ‘ What can you mean talk- 
ing of me in that way? DoI do any of those things? Is that 
what you insinuate ?’ 

‘No,’ I answered in confusion ; ‘ I only meant 

‘ Yes,’ she interrupted. ‘ That’s the phrase—when any one has 
said anything disagreeable, ‘‘ he only meant ”—ha! ha!’ 

From this hour she clearly turned against me, to the great 
sorrow, I could see, of my excellent friend old Rideout, who indeed 
often and often said to me that it was like ‘losing his right arm.’ 
Poor fellow ! 

It was this reflection, indeed, and real regard for him, that 
made me rather cheerfully endure any little necessary snubs 
which the waywardness of women leads them to inflict, and for 
which one must have all indulgence. 

But I grieve to say that from that hour almost, under the 
new influence, I could note a sensible change for the worse. That 
sort of lightness, nay, frivolity, increased with a good deal of what 
is called flirtation, and a readiness to engage in all manner of 
‘games, as it is called (I am to be understood, of course, as 
alluding not to the more technical meaning of the word), which it 
was painful to look on at; and, I am sorry to say, the sneering 
Dodson seemed to aid and abet to the utmost; more sorry still am 
I to say that my poor friend himself seemed, by a sort of curious 
blindness, not to heed the precipice to which his pretty wife was 
hurrying. 

After about a year old Rideout was thrown—yes, thrown—how 
much could be built on the suspense suggested here—from his horse, 
out of a gig, &c. ?—no, but thrown into convulsions of delight by the 
arrival of a little son. All old Rideout’s friends were as enchanted 
as if it had been their own case—though, on second thoughts, 
that would hardly hold in our regiment, where all were invete- 
rately anti~paternal. Rideout himself behaved like his infant on 
the occasion, and it must be owned that, when convalescent, the 
engaging mother vouchsafed to be reconciled to me, rather to the 
scorn and sneers of the cold-hearted Dodson. Not that we were 
anything like on the old footing. It was really extraordinary the 
fatal influence this man seemed to have over her, particularly since 
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the arrival of the infant. He appeared to take authority, to give 
directions, and to be received on more and more intimate terms. 
As I would drop in rather suddenly, I used frequently to find this 
pair as it were closeted, and I could see that I had interrupted 
something confidential, and I saw, it must be owned with a secret 
satisfaction, that he did not relish it. At last, one morning, when 
I was smoking a weed with old Rideout, and he suddenly said, in 
reply to some difficulty, ‘Ob, you must ask Dodson that ; he’s the 
wise man of the regiment,’ I saw the opportunity. 

‘Where is he now, I wonder ?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, I suppose telling stories to Lydia—he’s wonderful at 
that.’ 

‘ A curious occupation, isn’t it? I mean, to be always at it?’ 

‘Well,’ his reply was, ‘it don’t hurt me, and it pleases her. 
O Lord, yes! she laughs at them by the hour.’ 

‘ He never struck me as having the gift. But why don’t you, 
her husband, tell her stories ?’ 

‘I do, but she doesn’t laugh at them.’ 

‘Strange!’ I said. I burst out laughing myself, for I tegan 
to see that this was unconsciously reproducing the Iago busi- 
ness. 

‘What are you laughing at ?’ he said distrustfully. 

‘Nothing, nothing. But tell me, why do you like this Dodson 
so much—giving him the run of your house in that way, making 
him the entertainer of your wife ?’ 

‘Dodson? why, he’s my bestfriend. Why, the other day, when 
the little baby was born, and he knew I was quite run out and run 
down by expenses, since that hound of a Grandfather Whitehead 
has cut off the supplies, he actually forced on me three hundred 
pounds, to be repaid in fifty years,’ he said. ‘It was noble.’ 

I was astounded at this, and in my warmth could not help 
saying : 

‘You took it? Put yourself in his power—owe him money!’ 

He stared at me. 

‘Why not?’ then burst out into a roar: ‘ What, you think he 
would go to law! Oh, that’s a notion !’ 

‘I was thinking of something else,’ I answered coldly. ‘If 
you knew as much of the world as I do, you would find out that 
designing men do not lend money to people with pretty wives, to 
be repaid in fifty years, without , 

‘ Why, you don’t Dodson—Oh ! it’s ludicrous. It can’t be. 
It’s a delusion.’ 

‘Who hopes it so much asI do? But, I added, ‘there is no 
need of alarm at present. I would ouly use ordinary caution.’ 
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He was gazing stupidly, then burst out laughing once 
more. 

‘We are a pair of geese. Why, my little woman’s as true as 
steel—a heart of oak. You’ve been building a mare’s nest, my 
boy, and a very fine roomy one.’ 

‘So I have,’ I said ; ¢ at least, I do hope I have; you have only 
to be a little discreet as regards Dodson—and indeed, not only 
Dodson, but any one. It’s common sense.’ 

‘ Well, at any rate, I’m obliged to you. Yon mean well, I 
suppose ?’ he added, with a natural hesitation that made me 
smile, for I saw what was passing in his mind. 

At first I thought that I had been foolish, and I recalled 
Moliére’s wood-cutter and his wife, and the way they made common 
cause against the friend that interfered. 

But, to my surprise and satisfaction, I soon began to note that 
my words had fallen on no barren soil. I thought he began to be 
mistrustful, to answer the intrusive Dodson shortly, and, as I 
fancied, to be moody. Once when I came to his rooms, which 
I did sans fagon, as our neighbours say, I heard Jack—old 
Jack—speaking harshly to his little wife. He called her 
‘light,’ and then I caught the word Dodson. Naturally, under 
such delicate circumstances, it seemed best to withdraw, and so 
I did. 

This went on for some time, when one morning ‘ that Dodson, 
as I always called him, presented himself at my rooms. 

‘I wished to speak to you,’ he said seriously, ‘to bid you keep 
that restless tongue of yours quiet; I mean, as regards Rideout 
and his wife.’ 

‘Why ?’ I asked. ‘To what does the exordium of your highly 
courteous speech refer ?’ 

‘ You know perfectly well,’ he said quickly. ‘But I only tell 
you this: like many other persons who appreciate themselves best, 
you think you are advancing the interests of our friends. Now, I 
tell you, you are not; and unless you keep quiet for the future, 
you'll injure them seriously.’ 

‘What do you mean by these oracular utterances?’ I asked. 
‘I shall certainly not alter my course, but keep my eyes open wider 
than ever.’ And I looked at him steadfastly, as ifto prove to him 
that at that moment they were so. 

He lost his temper. ‘ Ridiculous! Of all beings in the world 
your amateur detective is the most odious ; always spying, distort- 
ing things he does not understand, and making mischief wherever 
he goes!’ 

I kept my temper by an effort, 
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‘Do you mean those terms to apply to me?’ I said calmly ; ‘if 
so, what is your drift ?’ 

‘The application can be made by any one that likes. But I 
‘give you this warning, my good friend, and you should be obliged 
tome. You affect to be their friend, and yet you are causing 
mischief between them. There!’ 

‘Pray don’t lecture me, Dodson. I am old enough to know 
better,’ I said. 

‘I fear you are incurable, he said. ‘Paul Pry is nothing to 
you. But do promise me this, at least; keep quiet for the next 
fortnight. I have a reason for asking you.’ 

‘I always do keep quiet, as you call it,’ was my answer, coldly ; 
‘but I cannot undertake to give promises of the kind you allude 
to. You have no commission to ask it.’ This had its effect. 

‘ Now, my dear friend, as a favour, to oblige me.’ And he grew 
very earnest, and even obsequious. ‘ For their sake, even.’ 

I thought of all this afterwards, and it occurred to me very 
often—it was so contrasted with his usual tone. There must have 
been an object in it. The more I thought, the more deeply this 
conviction settled in my mind. For this cold, cool being, I knew, 
never would alter his behaviour or demeanour without an object. 

How curious, too, the connection with what followed! for a day 
or two later old Rideout came to me, and with some embarrassment 
said : 

‘I wish, old fellow, you’d drop that—I think it annoys my 
little woman. I know you mean well.’ 

I was going to say ‘Drop what?’ but I understood him, 
and am not disingenuous enough to pretend ignorance, as another 
man—say Dodson—might have done. ‘I understand,’ I simply 
said ; ‘ of course, if you are content “ 

‘You see, he went on, ‘it worries her and worries me, and 
why shouldn’t we be happy as long as we are in life, without sus- 
picions and pryings? So, my dear good old man, we'll leave it 
alone, if you please. She explained it all to me.’ 

‘Oh! all as you please, old man. I dare say I am stupid, and 
think I can see into a milestone.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ he said, laughing; ‘and the reason I say this now 
is, ’m going down with Bibb to Cockshotts’ for three days’ shoot- 
ing, and you see, as I am not here 3 

‘I see! I see!’ I said, wringing his hand; ‘all right!’ 

I supposed really, for the moment, that I was wrong. But 
suddenly it occurred to me to ask him: 

‘You have told Mrs. Rideout? Does she like parting with 
you? And the infant, too?’ 
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‘On the contrary, it is she that is most anxious for me to go, 
poor little soul. Cockshotts is a friend of Dodson’s.’ 

‘Is he going?’ I said quickly. 

‘No. But he—good fellow—got me the shooting. I only met* 
Cockshotts once.’ 

‘ Where is this place?’ I asked. 

‘ Half-way down on the Dover line, where the express stops. 
Just fits.’ 

‘Good!’ I said; meaning ‘ Bad.’ 

‘You may say that,’ he answered. 

Alas! by-and-by I might say much more. 

The most dull could have seen, by ‘ putting two and two 
together,’ as it is called, how sad and even piteous was this 
infatuation! Of course, as I left him, I knew that there was no 
harm as yet; but had it not the look of an arrangement, or, as I 
have heard the lower classes say, of ‘a put-up’ thing? and I 
declare solemnly that, at the time, I had no grounds for suspicion 
but my own instinct, and, as it seemed to me, the folly of the pro- 
ceeding. However, go he would, and I noticed that Dodson lent 
him a very handsome ‘central fire ;’ while she, I thought, showed 
much anxiety about his wrappings and shooting accoutrements. 
We were all there a little before he set off, in great excitement, 
and I noticed her eagerness particularly. 

‘Now,’ she said, ‘you won’t come back before Wednesday, 
mind ?’ 

‘I promised you,’ he said, ‘little woman. I know you want 
me to enjoy myself and have a holiday.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the other, with the same eagerness ; ‘ shoot, shoot, 
all days, and don’t spare the birds.’ 

‘Rely on me, old man; and yet I shall be counting the hours,’ 
was the reply of the honest trusting fellow. He was so moved, 
too, as he took leave of ‘his little woman,’ as he affectionately 
called her, though, by-the-bye, she was not so little, after all. As 
he jumped into the cab and wrung my hand, he said gaily, ‘ Give 
a look after her, my boy, and don’t let her be moped.’ Infa- 
tuated ! 

I went away a little sadly from the door (it was dusk and the 
lamps were lighted), and, recollecting suddeuly that I had left my 
crutch-stick behind me, I hurried back, and stopped as hurriedly, 
for I caught these words. It was Dodson’s voice: 

‘You heard what he said? ‘We have not a moment to lose. 
I’m sure he’ll return. It must be to-night.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said softly. ‘I know him so well; he is certain to 
get tired of it and come back.’ 
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‘Not so much get tired of it,’ said this Lothario in an insi- 
nuating way, ‘as from longing to get back to his little woman. 
Can you wonder? But come! Have you courage? Pack upa 
few things: we have an hour to catch the Dover express, and 
then . . 

‘And then,’ she said eagerly, ‘ happiness. Oh! but it is very 
very wrong, and when he hears it But we can’t go on as we 
are. He can give me no money—I can’t pay for my dresses.’ 

‘Courage, and you won’t make that complaint after to-night.’ 

Now, all this time I was in the shade, literally aghast and 
scarcely able to breathe. What should I do? Rush after poor 
Rideout and bring him back to confound the guilty pair? °*T'was 
no use. Rush out on them? *Twas no use either. Was I dream- 
ing ? could such profligacy be real—ay, and such hypocrisy ? 

In my own recom, to which I retreated on tiptoe, I fell into an 
agony of doubt ; yet the moments were slipping fast from me. I 
must do something for my poor friend. Had he not said, ‘ Give a 
look after her, my boy’? Then, if I did, what power had I to 
interfere ? Dodson, I knew very well, if interfered with, would 
turn out a truculent sort of ruffian, and his hapless companion 
defiant and desperate. Meanwhile the minutes were slipping 
away. Perhaps I might be mistaken, after all! Heaven grant it 
be so! No harm at least---blessed thought !—to go to the station 
and watch. 

I did so. It wanted twenty minutes to the departure. I 
lurked under the portico in the shadow. Alas! within a few minutes 
a cab drove up. He got out, then she, and then a third—her 
maid. She had a small box on the roof, he carried a bag. That 
was all. They went in, I followed, and heard him—at risk of 
discovery—ask distinctly for two tickets for Calais, it seemed to 
me. The miserable decoyed woman crouched away in a corner 
outside, in the dark shadow: would not even enter the office, fearful 
of being recognised. 

All was now clear. To interfere with them was idle, but a plain 
duty was before me, and I acted on it. I hurried into the tele- 
graph-office and sent the following: 

‘8 pm. Victoria Station. Go to Dover at once. Take 
special train after express has passed. I shall meet you there. 
I cannot explain by wire, for various reasons; but advantage has 
been taken of your absence. Telegraph to me and look cut for 
me on platform.’ 

I dared not say more by so public a vehicle—I mean the tele- 
graph, but it was sufficient ; and considering the hurry of the time, 
the words were not ill-chosen for their purpose. 
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There was the scurry and hurry of departure-—the trunks and 
luggage hurrying up, the little train of three or four carriages 
filling fast, the farewells. Still keeping in shadow, I managed 
to note the guilty pair, who, with muffled faces and lurking, furtive 
manner, ‘ made a bolt,’ as it is called, for a secret compartment, 
where they were securely locked in by a bribed guard, with whom 
I had seen him, also in shadow, arranging the matter. 

My own ticket was now secured, for I had determined to 
pursue. We started, and shot forth into the night. 


During the weary two hours that followed I was in a fever of 
agitation and flutter. But here at last were the flaring lights of 
Dover, and the cool air of night coming’ from the sea. As the car- 
riage stopped in the station, before going down to the pier, a man 
went round to all the carriages. ‘Any gent here of the name of 
Singleman?’ I never thought of that: what would they, the 
guilty pair, think! No matter: how it would make ’em start and 
curdle! though they would, of course, set it down as merely a 
fancied coincidence. I claimed the telegram, and read : 

‘What do you mean? MHeaven grant that I do not under- 
stand you! But still, I have borrowed thirty pounds, and ordered 
special, which is timed to arrive ten minutes after express.’ 

Now, this was providential ; all would be well, at least as regards 
the disgrace, and yet the poor fellow seemed to be thinking of his 
thirty pounds. How much the trifle was to save him! 

Yonder the great, pure, innocent sea, that has yet to bear 
so much guilt! I watched the pair get out and look round, no 
doubt drawing a sigh of relief. They hurried across the rails 
to the packet, which was blowing and moaning—was it a re- 
proach or a sigh—from the funnel? But for Rideout, the aban- 
doned, betrayed Rideout where was he? I must go back to the 
station. 

I heard them talking there, looking out into the night 
up the rails. ‘Special signalled, gent from —-— to catch boat. 
Why, a word at Victoria, and they’d have stopped the train by 
signal. Case of emergency, they call it. But swells sooner spend 
money than not.’ But as they spoke a shrill whistle was heard, 
and up came the special panting and exhausted, having made the 
run in some amazingly short time. Shall I ever forget the ghastly 
white face that peered out on me ? 

‘Oh! for heaven’s sake, do you mean that ?’ 

‘I do,’ for I understood him. ‘ But you are in time, my dear 
lad.’ 

‘And he? not Dodson? don’t tell me that.’ 
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I was silent, but he read my looks. I could have said, * You 
laughed at my warnings, recollect,’ but I forbore. 

‘What am I to do? tell me, direct me; my head goes round. 
I am helpless; I was nearly mad in the special, and only for the 
guard——’ 

Poor, poor Rideout! At this moment he seemed a wreck—their 
vile work. The very guard, who was standing near, came up and 
said good-naturedly : 

‘I think, sir, you’d better get to the boat, or you might as well 
have stayed at home.’ 

With one impulse we both set off, rushing down madly from 
the station, through the little crooked streets, across the rails, 
where I was nearly flung against the swinging gates, not noticing 
them; then on to the pier, where the vessel was moaning and 
even bellowing like a whale in agony. The ladder or gangway, 
as it is called, was appallingly steep, but we both clambered down 
with a desperate agility that astonished the men who held the 
lanterns and seemed to expect a splash in the black waters below. 
There was a heavy Indian mail that night, so there was time 
sufficient. 

‘T’ll take the deck,’ he said; ‘ you the cabins.’ 

‘Now, I implore you,’ I said, ‘ be calm and temperate; the 
great point, no scandal.’ 

‘You'll see,’ he said, with a fearful smile, and rushed about the 
decks, peering into every face in a very systematic way. 

I went below. He had left me the more difficult task. Not 
in the saloon, not in the side cabins— he was not, at least. Then 
the ladies’ cabin. There was no time to ask questions; so I walked 
in. There was a scream, and a shrewish stewardess came to turn 
me out. 

‘I want a lady,’ I said; ‘excuse me.’ 

‘You can’t come in here. Get away, sir.’ 

‘ But it’s important ;’ all the while gaining time to look round 
and examine faces; and indeed I noted one that was clearly hiding 
herself from my gaze, tolled up, as it were, on the sofa, It was 
she, I was certain—the guilty, hapless Rideout. 

‘ There’s the person I want,’ I said to the stewardess. 

‘Go out!’ ¢ Call the captain!’ ‘ Put this man out!’ ‘ Ungen- 
tlemanlys!’ such were the feminine cries that greeted me from all 
the berths and sofas. 

But I had got up to her. 

‘Come, come,’ I said, ‘disguise is useless; You are found in 
time, arid your wretched husband ‘ 

‘Take him away, stewardess. I am very ill as it is, Send this 
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man out.’ Good gracious! the voice was not the Rideout’s. And 
yet, how like! Suddenly approached the steward and captain. 

‘ What are you doing here? You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self,’ said the latter. ‘ You don’t know how to behave. Get out 
at once, and go ashore. I'll not have you in the ship.’ 

‘I don’t intend to go in the ship,’ I said, mildly. ‘ But the fact 
is, there is a lady who has run away from her husband——’ " 

‘And what of that ? You shan’t go prying into the ladies’ cabin,’ 

‘If you’d listen to me,’ I said; ‘she is in the vessel, I think, 
at least—’ (this said on the cabin stair). 

‘ You think !’ 

‘ And if I could only see the state cabins ?’ 

He was so annoyed at this reasonable proposition that he could 
only say, ‘ Here, take two men and put him ashore.’ 

However, the steward, whom I had taken the usual way to gain, 
said, ‘ There was nobody that night in them; but still, he wondered 
at a gentleman like me. If it was a furriner, now——’ 

I met Rideout on the pier. Oh, his ghastly face still! “‘No! 
Not there? Not in the cabins? Not on deck? Where are they, 
then ?’ 

I was bewildered, but answered promptly, 

‘Concealed in the town, with a view to going back—or,’ and 
I gave a groan—‘ the Ostend boat. I never thought of that!’ 

* You told me Calais,’ he said in a fury. And we rushed down, 
But the Ostend boat was already under weigh; both boats go nearly 
at the same moment. 

‘It was Calais, I am certain,’ I faltered, certain as I was. 
‘ But they may be concealed in Dover. Let us try all the hotels: 
the Warden, Dover Castle, Harp, Poidevin’s Family, &c.: I know 
them all.’ 

‘ All is lost,’ he said; ‘there is no timenow. Eleven o’clock.’ 
This he was saying on the platform, when the lights were lowered, 
so he looked even more ghastly. How he must have suffered that 
terrible night ! 

But the friendly guard was hurrying about : 

‘ No news of the pair, sir?’ he said respectfully. 

What! had my friend been making indiscreet confidences to this 
fellow ? 

‘No; not in the vessel. Gone to Ostend.’. + 

‘Beg pardon,’ said the guard again, ‘ but Jim here says he put 
a pair in a fly, answering to the description ; a gent, a lady, and a 
women.’ 

‘ That was it,’ I said ; ‘ and where did they go—to the Warden, 
Poidevin’s Family, &c. ?’ 
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‘ Yes, yes, sir, up to the Missiondew Road.’ 

‘ Missiondew—what’s that ? ’ 

‘I know,’ he said fretfully. ‘Maison Dieu, he means. But, 
good gracious, that’s where Grandfather Whitehead has gone to 
live—Uncle Rideout.’ 

‘ He’s in a bad way, sir,’ said Jim the porter; ‘ not expected to 
live till morning. But here’s Joe the flyman. Now, where did 
ye take the gent and pair of ladies to on the Missiondew Road ?’ 

‘To Rideout’s, to be sure.’ 

‘ Well, let us go there,’ I said; ‘and we may as well take this 
man’s cab, as he knows the way.’ 

Only for my old friendship for Rideout, and my allowance for 
his situation, I could never have passed over his language. 

‘You fool!’ he said. * Don’t come near me, or I'll do youa 
mischief,’ 

And he got into the fly by himself. 

I could not help giving him one last caution. 

‘Don’t be humbugged,’ I said, ‘by them. He'll have an 
ingenious story, depend on it. All this sounds very inge- 
nious. They heard my name given out at the station, and pro- 
bably-—-—’ 

‘Drive on,’ called out Rideout. 

I returned to town by the express at 3 a.m. 

Dodson returned the next day, with the same insufferable sncer ; 
only, this time, he was laughing. 

‘Well, well,’ he said, ‘you are——-_ But it is too good. 
Don’t be afraid, though,’ he added; ‘I am not going to tell it, on 
Mrs. R.’s account.’ 

‘ As you please,’ I said; ‘you succeeded in tranquillising our 
good-natured friend, in allaying his suspicions.’ 

‘Yes, and you will be glad to hear that we contrived a recon- 
ciliation with his uncle before his death—that is to say, Mrs. 
Rideout did; when he saw her, which I knew would be the result, 
he gave way. But there was only half an hour to doitin. You 
all but spoiled it; a little more, and my plan would have failed.’ 

‘Your plan?’ I said. ‘So that is the turn you give it? ’ 

‘Exactly. Rideout is so proud, he never would have agreed to 
his wife’s going to his old uncle. We took it into our own hands, 
and now he is a rich man. But the special—Oh, dear ! how droll !’ 

All this might be true, and yet 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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Her name was Melissa Fitch, and I always call her the Siren 
of Niagara. I took that phrase from a stray remark of Epa- 
minondas A. Coeyman’s. Not a very poetical name for a siren, 
you will say; but the interest of historical truth must prevail 
with the faithful annalist above every other consideration. 

My own name is Douglas Preston. I am a landscape painter 
by trade; and in the summer of 1878, being then in my twenty- 
first year, I took a three-months circular ticket for an American 
tour. After knocking about a little among the White Mountains 
and along the St. Lawrence bank, I settled down quietly at last 
for steady work at Niagara. There I began my immortal view of 
the Horse-shoe Fall, which you must have noticed in this year’s 
Academy, beautifully stuck against the ceiling sky-line in the 
dark right-hand corner of the fifth room. 

When I first got to the Falls I put up at that vast palace-cara- 
vanserai, the Cataract House. But I soon found four dollars a day 
and a regal fare a little too expensive for my humble purse; and 
old Judge Decatur, of the New York State Supreme Court, to whom 
I had a letter of introduction, promised to find me board and 
lodging with some respectable family in the neighbourhood. The 
Judge himself lived in a large white wooden frame-house, beset 
with painted Doric columns and capped with a bright tin cupola 
—a sort of compromise between a Grecian temple, an Italian 
cathedral, and a square pine-wood cottage; and, with true 
American hospitality, he would have taken me in as his guest 
himself, if I would have consented to such anarrangement. Fail- 
ing that, he handed me over to the maternal care of Mrs. Fitch, 
widow of a late deceased local surgeon and mother of the siren 
in question. 

‘ She’s a most refined woman, and keeps a piano,’ said the Judge 
meditatively. ‘ Besides, she has two real nice girls, specially one 
of them. Most elegant manners, I assure you. I take a deal of 
interest in that girl, sir. You'll find her Luropian quite.’ 

So I arranged to go to Mrs. Fitch’s, board and lodging found, 
for some ten pounds a month, and there to paint away to my 
heart’s content. I was to be treated strictly as one of the family, 
and I took the expression in its most literal sense. 

The young ladies of elegant manners were two twins of nine- 
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teen, by name Lavinia and Melissa. Lavinia was a severe-looking 
and highly intellectual personage, in green spectacles, who had 
graduated Senior Classic and Moral Philosophy Prize-woman at 
the Poughkeepsie Female University and Woman’s Suffrage 
Association. Melissa was slighter and very pretty, but, as her 
sister said, poor girl, she had merely an every-day kind of intellect. 
‘She could never manage her Herodotus,’ Lavinia used to remark 
with pity; ‘and as for the differential calculus, she has no more 
notion of it than I have of making buckwheat pancakes. She 
can never rise, Mr. Preston, to the abstract appreciation of the 
Infinite, the Absolute, or the Unknowable.’ 

I confess I was rather vague myself as to the precise qualities of 
the Unknowable; but I thought it best to conceal my ignorance 
and condole sympathetically with Lavinia on her sister’s unexpan- 
sive soullessness. 

I had comfortable quarters enough at Mrs. Fitch’s. A pleasant 
white little cottage, with bright green venetians, and a verandah 
overgrown with Virginia creeper, and looking out on the white 
foam of the American Fall, is not a bad sort of place for a young 
artist to spend a stray summer in. Every morning after breakfast 
I walked across the bridge which spans the Rapids to Goat Island, 
and there, at the corner near the rock once crowned by the Terrapin 
Tower, I planted the easel for my magnum opus. Before me 
stretched the vast ceaseless emerald-green tumbling sheet of the 
Horse-shoe Fall, spanned by a perpetual rainbow, and glistening 
day after day in the unbroken radiance of an American sun. 
Above me the pines and maples spread their canopy of green 
and let through the mellow August light to fleck my canvas— 
sometimes a little too provokingly from a painter’s practical point 
of view. It never rained (how Watts and McPalet, my old fellow- 
students, must have envied me at Bettws-y-Coed!); and Lavinia or 
Melissa, singly or together, generally volunteered to bring me out 
my luncheon, so as to save me the trouble of leaving my work at 
acritical moment—a distraction which no genuine artist can endure. 
The girls often brought their own lunch as well, and we picnicked 
together on the rocks by the water’s edge, mixing our claret-cup 
with a jugful of pure crystal caught upon the very brink of the 
great Fall. In England our antiquated petty proprieties would 
have interfered to impose upon us that most awful of human in- 
flictions, a chaperon; but in the happier innocence of the State 
of New York, I am glad to say, they do not treat every marriage- 
able young woman on the same principle as if she were a con- 
victed felon under the strictest police surveillance. 

Walking across, one morning, near the end of the bridge, with 

c 
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Melissa to help me in carrying my impedimenta—she was a 
good-natured, humorous little thing, was Melissa, with dancing 
black eyes as full of fun as a Chipmonk squirrel’s—we met a tall, 
lanky, and distinctly red-haired young gentleman, whom Melissa 
introduced to me with much mock consequence as Mr. Epami- 
nondas A. Coeyman, of Big Squash Hollow. 

‘Well, Pam,’ she said, after he had acknowledged the introduc- 
tion with the usual highflown circumlocution of American courtesy, 
* how’s the farm ?’ 

‘Thank you, Liss, the farm’s salubrious, I reckon. Fall wheat 
shows up well for the time of year, and turnips are amazing 
forward, considering the weather. I suppose Mr. Preston’s the new 
lodger? An artist, sir, I understand.’ 

I signified assert. 

‘Going to take the Falls in a picture, sir?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I answered, ‘I’m working at the Horse-shoe Fall, seen 
from Goat Island.’ 

‘And might it be a commission from Queen Victoria, now?’ 
said Mr. Coeyman interrogatively. 

I laughed outright. ‘ Well, not exactly that,’ I said; ‘but I 
expect to hang it at the Royal Academy.’ 

‘ Just so,’ said the tall young man, with an air of superior 
wisdom. ‘I thought anyhow, as you hailed from across the water, 
that you’d be under monarchical patronage one way or another.’ 

We crossed the bridge together, and Mr. Coeyman waited 
awhile to see me throw in a bit of spray in the corner. He 
deigned to approve of my performance with lordly condescension, 
and then took his leave. Melissa stopped out with me during the 
whole morning. She was a handy little thing, with a decided 
taste for art (about which, however, she was frankly ignorant), and 
she had a capital eye for local colour, which I utilised by installing 
her as my mixer. It was amusing to see the interest she took 
in my work, and to hear her naive comments on my handicraft. 
‘That’s real fine, that branch,’ she would say, posing herself a 
yard off-with the knowing air of a Piccadilly critic; ‘ and it dips. 
into the water just like nature. But it wants a little more gloss 
on the upper side—right there ; see: don’t you notiee you haven't 
caught the sunshine exactly, somehow?’ Her criticisms were 
generally correct, and I began to perceive that, though she didn’t 
know the difference between perspective and chiaroscuro, she had 
the making of a born artist in her none the less. 

At one o’clock Lavinia came out with lunch. ‘I hope Melissa 
hasn’t been hindering you in your work, Mr. Preston,’ she said. 
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‘I’m afraid she has not a due sense of the sanctity of your noble 
profession.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know about that, Vinny,’ said Melissa sharply. 
‘I fancy I like pictures as well as anybody.’ 

‘Your sister has been extremely useful to me, I put in. ‘She 
has helped me immensely, both with her mixing and her cri- 
ticism.’ 

Lavinia threw herself down on a rock beside us. ‘ It’s a great 
privilege to be permitted to meet with persons of artistic cultiva- 
tion, and I always like to improve such opportunities as may fall 
in my way,’ she said. ‘ Now, what do you think, Mr. Preston, of 
Michael Angelo?’ 

‘I think,’ I answered, ‘that he was most probably of Italian 
extraction. Melissa, how about this spray here? Have I got the 
green deep enough ?’ 

‘Oh! perfect,’ Lavinia put in hastily, with a look of ecstatic 
admiration. 

‘ Well,’ said Melissa, ‘I don’t know ; I think I should touch it 
up with just a trifle more of that pinky-green stuff with the hard 
name.’ And she pointed to a spot or two which would certainly 
have been improved by a dash of richer colouring. 

‘Right, as usual,’ I answered her; and I put in a point or so 
at the places she had indicated. 

‘But let us return to Michael Angelo, Mr. Preston, said 
Lavinia, darting a rapturous glance at me through her green 
spectacles. ‘Surely you must immensely admire his gigantic 
intellect ?’ 

‘Gigantic!’ I answered. ‘Oh, yes, very much so indeed. 
Perfectly American in its vastness, I assure you. Have you ever 
seen any of his works?’ 

‘None,’ Lavinia replied, with gentle resignation. ‘What can 
we expect to see, secluded as we are from the high-pulsing heart 
of Europian capitals in the rural solitude of Jefferson County ?’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘I have seen his pictures, walked round his 
statues, climbed to the top of St. Peter's, and read as many of his 
sonnets as I could swallow without choking; and, if you ask me 
for a candid opinion, I should say that no man could ever have 
spent so large a fortune on raw marble, oil-colours, blank canvas, 
and white foolscap.’ 

‘ Now,’ said Melissa, ‘I think we’d better leave these Michael . 
Angelos, and Correggios, and other outlandish people, and take our 
lunch at once, before the ice melts in the claret-cup; for I’ve got 
to go home and make the apple-float for dinner; while Vinny can 
stop with you if she likes and get seraphic oyer high art.’ 
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Vinny did stop all the afternoon, and bored me exceedingly by 
invariably asking me whether I did not consider Cimabue as the 
father of modern painting, or what I thought of Giotto’s drapery, 
at the precise moment when I wished to catch the passing effect 
of a sunbeam on some leaf in the foreground or some rock in the 
midst of the whirling eddy. Considering that her whole know- 
ledge of Cimabue and of Giotto was solely derived from the perusal 
of the ‘ Treasury of Knowledge,’ you will probably admit with me 
that her conduct was slightly provoking. 

Day after day one or other of the girls fell into the habit of ac- 
companying me pretty regularly. The more I saw of Melissa the 
more I liked her. She was a winsome little thing, fresh as a New 
England mayflower, and full of natural cleverness, which had only 
failed fully to develop itself because she had obstinately refused to 
trim the wings of her originality so as to fit the Procrustean 
mould of the Poughkeepsie Female University. To say the truth, 
I felt myself falling in love with Melissa, though the symptoms at 
first betokened the mildest form of that serious disease. As for 
Lavinia, on the other hand, her attentions were positively over- 
powering. Anxious, as she said, never to miss any opportunity 
for self-culture, she compelled me to assist her in that thankless 
act of husbandry to an extent which was absolutely a nuisance to 
a busy student. All day long, and every day, she kept pestering 
me with the most beautifully worded criticisms on the early 
Italian painters, till at length I began to wish that the ‘ Treasury 
of Knowledge’ had been decently buried at the bottom of the 
whirlpool. But as for any real love of art, she had about as much 
as a well-trained butler. 

‘ Melissa,’ I said one morning, towards the close of my two 
months, when she had helped and amused me more than usual, 
‘how would you like to go to Europe ?’ 

‘I should love it above everything,’ she answered unaffectedly. 
‘I should like to see all these palaces and pictures you talk about. 
Do you know, before you came to the Falls, I never knew I cared 
about these things; but since I’ve watched you painting this 
picture, and since you’ve helped me so fine with my sketching—I 
used to hate sketching at Poughkeepsie—I begin to think I’m real 
fond of art, and no mistake.’ 

‘But you know, Melissa,’ I ventured to suggest, ‘ you do not 
speak the Queen’s English, and you’ve got a most decided New 
Yorker accent.’ 

‘Not so bad as Vinny’s,’ said Melissa, with a charmingly 
malicious smile. 
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‘Well, not quite so bad as Vinny’s, I admitted cautiously, 
‘but still quite bad enough, you know, for any practical purpose. 
I can’t imagine what my mother would say to a daughter-in-law 
who talked about being “ real fond of art” if I were to marry you, 
Melissa.’ 

‘“ Nobody axed you, sir, she said,”’ sang Melissa gaily to the 
well-known tune. 

‘That at least,’ I said, ‘is good old English, Melissa. And 
indeed I think, if you were to spend a year in Europe first, you 
might probably be made quite presentable. What do you think 
of it ?’ 

‘Well,’ said Melissa quietly, ‘I don’t suppose a young artist 
like you can be in any hurry to set up a house, now.’ 

‘ Ah,’ I cried, ‘ for the matter of that, I have a little income of 
my own from my father; and if I get hung at next Academy I 
dare say this Horse-shoe Fall may set me up in business as a 
painter. If you think we could hit it off together, and that you 
could manage to spend a year in Europe beforehand, just to wear 
the edge off your Yankeedom, suppose we consider ourselves fairly 
engaged ?’ 

‘Why,’ said Melissa simply, ‘if it comes to that, you know, old 
Judge Decatur is our godfather, and a kind of roundabout uncle 
somehow. He likes you; and I reckon, if either of us were going 
to marry you, he wouldn’t think much of the trip to Europe. So 
I don’t mind considering it a bargain.’ 

‘In that case,’ I suggested, ‘ unaccustomed as I am to matri- 
monial engagements, I feel spontaneously convinced that we ought 
to kiss one another at once and settle the question.’ 

The same conviction having apparently occurred to Melissa’s 
mind with the like priority to all experience, I will venture to 
draw a veil, in the interests of European propriety, over the re- 
mainder of that day’s proceedings. It is astonishing what a 
difference it makes to one’s feelings merely to have interchanged 
ratifications to a simple contract in such an informal manner. 
Before evening I had fully discovered that we were very seriously 
in love with one another, and the symptoms had progressed in 
such an alarming manner as to have fairly reached the critical 
stage. 

Walking home alone an hour before dinner—Melissa had pre- 
ceded me, to let the wind blow the tell-tale blushes out of her 
cheek—I met old Judge Decatur trudging quietly towards his 
Doric temple. In the fulness of my heart I opened my secret to 
him, and told him that I had proposed to and been accepted by 
one of his god-daughters. The old gentleman was overjoyed. He 
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seized me warmly by the hand, which he gripped and shook till I 
thought it would have come off. He told me that the widow had 
hinted to him some suspicion of my affections, and that he had 
been heartily anxious to find her anticipations realised. ‘ You're 
a nice young fellow, Preston,’ he said to me in his fatherly fashion; 
‘you're an excellent young fellow, and you’ve got the makings of 
a Benjamin West in you.’ (Benjamin West was the old gentle- 
man’s ideal of a great artist.) ‘We shall see you famous yet. 
And that girl, sir, is a jewel. She’s worthy of you! She’s worthy 
of anybody! As to this little matter of sending her to Europe to 
pick up your horrid Europian drawl, I suppose, and bring her 
back with an affected English accent, that can be easily managed, 
if you insist upon it. Il tell you what I mean to do for that 
paragon of a woman, sir: I mean to pay her down twenty thou- 
sand dollars on her wedding-day. I always meant to do it if she 
married anybody except that red-haired chap Epaminondas; and 
now she’s going to marry you, sir, I’m proud to do it for both your 
sakes.’ 

Four thousand pounds down, though not exactly a fortune, is 
still a comfortable addition to a young man’s income; so I 
thanked the old gentleman to the best of my ability and returned 
to the cottage to share the good news with Melissa. There was 
much innocent rejoicing between us in the house of Fitch on that 
eventful evening. 

Next morning I went to work as usual, without much expect- 
ation of progressing largely with my picture. Melissa promised to 
follow me about twelve o’clock and give me the benefit of her advice 
as to that difficult bit of water-moss in the lower right hand 
corner of my canvas. At about ten o’clock, however, I was 
suddenly startled by the somewhat unexpected appearance on the 
scene of Mr. Epaminondas A. Coeyman, with his red hair distinctly 
dishevelled and his crimson necktie flowing wildly to the winds in 
‘admired disorder.’ Epaminondas had been a frequent visitor at 
the Fitches’, but I had never before seen him in so poetical a state 
of disarray. On the contrary, his ruddy locks were usually con- 
spicuous for a reckless expenditure of the best scented hair-oil, and 
his crimson tie was invariably noticeable for the scrupulous stiff- 
ness of its starched arrangement. 

‘ Sir,’ said Epaminondas, throwing himself fiercely into an atti- 
tude expressive of despair, not unmingled with the contempt due toa 
detected traitor, ‘sir, I know the truth—I have learnt it from the 
lips of a grey-haired Justice of the Supreme Court in the State of 
New York. I come to you as Nathan the Prophet came to reproach 
the Hebrew monarch for the figurative theft of a ewe lamb. You 
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sir, you have stolen my ewe lamb. I regard you as a British 
Don Juan who has ventured with unblushing brow to desecrate 
the happy shores of our beloved Columbia. I consider you, sir, in 
the despicable light of an incarnate Class Outrage.’ 

‘A Class Outrage ?’ I said, hesitating, so as to gain a little 
time. ‘I hardly see your meaning, Mr. Coeyman.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ repeated Epaminondas, flinging his arms wildly 
round his head, ‘I repeat it—you are a Class Outrage. I have 
loved and won that angelic being. I have long since offered her 
my heart, and she has honoured me by cordially accepting the 
palpitating gift. You come across the Atlantic, sir, like Paris to 
the palace of Menelaus, with your seductive manners, refined and 
polished by constant intercourse with a cultivated aristocracy and 
a splendid court. You come to her with a halo of art thrown 
around your head by the royal patronage which you enjoy. You 
steal away her heart from the natural focus towards which it 
should ever turn’—he struck his own breast-pocket with unnecessary 
violence—‘the bosom of a faithful countryman and forgotten 
lover. I may be your equal or even your superior in intelligence. 
I am a graduate, sir, of the Michigan Central University. I can 
offer her a happy home in Big Squash Hollow ; but I cannot, and I 
will not, cope with you in the miserable arts by which a corrupt 
and vicious aristocracy seeks to deprave the natural and sacred 
instincts of our spotless Columbian maidens.’ 

‘ But,’ I said, ‘ Mr. Coeyman, indeed you are mistaken. I am 
not a marquis, or an earl, or even a baronet. Iam only a land- 
scape-painter, with a very modest income; while you, I take it, 
are a landed proprietor. I am perfectly willing to allow my in- 
feriority in intellect to yourself, but I really cannot help it if Miss 
Fitch prefers my advances to your own. Be reasonable for a 
moment, and let us talk the question over quietly.’ 

Epaminondas sat down distractedly upon a rock and nursed 
his leg in his arms, as though it were the last monument of his faith- 
less love. ‘I have worshipped that girl,’ he said, ‘ for four years, 
and every year she has promised to be mine. I ask you fairly, how 
would you like it yourself? If you had been courting a girl for 
four years, how would you like a stranger to come across the 
Atlantic, dazzling her eyes with high art and Cimabue and Giotto ? 
Ain’t I the sort of man she ought naturally to marry? and ain’t 
you an interloper who have no business whatsoever poking around 
these diggings?’ And here he assumed an attitude strikingly 
suggestive of his desire to settle the difficulty by a literal appeal 
to arms. 

I couldn’t help feeling there was a good deal of truth in hi§ 
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way of putting it. In the ordinary course of nature Melissa ought 
certainly to have married a well-to-do New York farmer, her own 
equal in station and culture. If what he said was true, she had 
treated him most shabbily. So I soothed him down as well as I 
was able; and after I had reduced him to a more reasonable 
demeanour I promised to think and talk the matter over with 
her, and let him know the result of my cogitations. ‘ Miss Fitch 
did not even mention her engagement with you to me,’ I said; 
‘and I shall certainly speak to her upon the subject.’ 

‘Never mentioned it!’ he cried. ‘The faithless girl! Then 
it is she, and not you, who are to blame. Sir, she is the Siren of 
Niagara, sitting upon the edge of the Horse-shoe Fall and luring 
men over to their destruction in the boiling whirlpool beneath, 
I have noticed her growing coldness and her fondness for lingering 
near you, but I hardly suspected her of this.’ And he left, with a 
bitterly sardonic smile upon his face, promising to see me later in 
the morning and hear the result of our interview. 

When Melissa came up at twelve o’clock and took her usual 
place by my side beneath the maples, I began to broach the sub- 
ject as delicately as I was able. 

‘Don’t you think, Melissa,’ I said, ‘that one ought to be very 
careful, in making an engagement, to be quite sure that you have 
fixed upon the right person ?’ 

‘It’s rather early for you,’ said Melissa, pouting, ‘to think of 
reconsidering that question already.’ 

‘ Ah, no; not that,’ I answered quickly. ‘ Supposing you had 
ever formed an attachment, as you naturally might, for some 
young farmer of the neighbourhood ; 

‘Just like Pam Coeyman,’ Melissa interrupted me, with the 
tears starting to her eyes. ‘I never could abide the whole race of 
them. Well, then, I suppose you think I ought to have married 
him and let you off your hasty bargain at once? Oh, you cruel, 
wicked man!’ And here Melissa burst at a moment’s notice into 
uncontrollable floods of tears. 

Now, if you have ever been at Niagara, you will readily agree 
with me that the corner of Goat Island by the Horse-shoe Fall is 
not exactly the ideal place to settle a lovers’ quarrel. You are 
never safe from intrusion on the part of the ubiquitous tourist for 
five minutes together; and I had snatched my first kiss the day 
before with an uncomfortable sense that we might at that moment 
be contributing an amusing incident to the foreground of the 
picture in the camera obscura on the opposite Canadian shore. 
So I hastily dried Melissa’s tears, gave her half a dozen expiatory 
kisses, and sent her home by the long road round the island, so as 
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to hide her red eyes, with a promise of a full explanation when I 
returned to luncheon a little later. 

Some minutes before that event Epaminondas Coeyman made 
his appearance once more in the midst of a dark clump of pines, a 
little to the left, in an attitude expressive of his determination to 
hurl himself into the abyss below if he learnt that his perfidious 
lover still remained untouched. ‘ Well,’ he cried, beckoning to 
me theatrically with his hand, ‘and what did Lavinia answer ?’ 

‘ Lavinia |’ I exclaimed in astonishment. ‘Why, it’s Melissa 
that I’m engaged to.’ 

‘Melissa!’ he shrieked, rushing towards me frantically ; ‘ that 
insignificant, empty-headed, silly little noodle! The Judge told 
me you were going to marry that adorable ornament of her sex, 
Lavinia !’ 

‘Lavinia!’ I echoed. ‘ What! a straight-haired, pretentious 
he-woman, with a pair of green goggles straddling across her nose ! 
Why, I should as soon think of marrying the President of the 
Royal Society.’ 

After which mutual insults to our respective future wives, in- 
stead of squaring up for a hand-to-hand combat—as no doubt any 
two right-minded persons would have done—we seized each other’s 
outstretched palms with the utmost fervour, and shook them 
cordially with every sign of the most fraternal affection. 

‘Well, in all my daysI never heard anything like it,’ said 
Epaminondas, as soon as the first ardour of our reconciliation had 
passed away. ‘We all thought you were after Lavinia. She is 
such a remarkably superior person, we imagined she could not fail 
to attract the attention of a man of artistic tastes and intellectual 
culture like yourself. Mrs. Fitch, she mentioned it to the Judge ; 
and the Judge mentioned it to me—he don’t like me, the Judge ; 
you see, he’s so dead on that girl marrying a person of intellectual 
distinction. He told me how you would take Lavinia to Europe 
and introduce her to Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning and the 
cultivated nobility of your acquaintance—* which,” says he, “ would 
be her natural environment.” And there’s no denying it would be 
so, Mr. Preston.’ 

‘ Unfortunately,’ said I, ‘I have not the pleasure of knowing 
either Mr. Tennyson or Mr. Browning; and I think you vastly 
overrate the importance of my humble circle.’ 

‘Well, now, that’s curious,’ answered Epaminondas, ‘ seeing 
that you live in London, the centre of all your fashionable world.’ 

In the afternoon I went to call on the Judge and explain to 
him how the mistake had arisen. The old gentleman was mani- 
festly grieved and puzzled. ‘This is a bad business, Preston, my 
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boy,’ said he. ‘I should like to stick to my arrangement, you 
know, but I don’t quite see how to do it. You understand I 
took it for granted you were going to marry Lavinia. Why, 
nobody ever thinks anything of that other insignificant little 
thing. She’s pretty enough, I grant you; but then Lavinia’s 
what I call a real live woman. Now, I’d always made up my 
mind to settle that twenty thousand on that girl; and last night, 
as soon as you had spoken to me, I sent her off a note telling her 
I heard she was going to be married, and promised her the money 
unconditionally on her wedding-day. Confound it all!’ added 
the Judge, looking serious, ‘she’ll have told that fellow Epami- 
nondas all about it by this time; so there’s no crying off that bar- 
gain. Otherwise l’d have shared it between the girls; for I like 
you, my boy, even though you are going to marry the wrong 
woman. But I’m not rich enough to fork over two little lump 
sums of twenty thousand; and yet, you see, I kind o’ don’t like to 
disappoint you. Come, now, mightn’t we settle the case by 
arbitration out of court? Couldn't you manage anyhow to make 
an exchange with Epaminondas? Lavinia and you are just suited 
for one another; while he and Melissa ought to pair naturally, 
I take it.’ 

I shook my head firmly. ‘With every respect for your 
judicial opinion, Judge,’ I said, ‘I must reluctantly decline the 
honour of Lavinia’s hand. As for the money, it has been all a 
misconception. I would have taken Melissa without it; and, 
since we have misunderstood one another, I shall take her all the 
same.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Judge refiectively, ‘I can’t give her twenty 
thousand dollars, but I think I can put as much or more into your 
pocket another way. Suppose I were to get you the contract for 
supplying frescoes—I think you call them—to the New State 
Capitol, at Albany? That job ought to be worth about thirty 
or forty thousand dollars.’ 

‘ Frescoes !’ I cried in horror. ‘Why, I’m a landscape painter. 
I never tried figures from life in all my days.’ 

‘It wouldn’t be from life,’ said the Judge calmly. ‘ They're 
all dead. The sort of thing we want in our country is the 
American Eagle with all his feathers up, “ Columbus concluding 
a treaty of peace with the Indians,” or “General Jackson pro- 
claiming the Monroe Doctrine before a terrified assembly of 
Europian sovereigns.’ As to figure painting, well, I suppose 
Raphael never tried his hand at frescoes afore he began his 
cartoons at Hampton Court, or St. Peter’s, or wherever it is. 
You never voted the Republican ticket, did you ?’ 
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‘Certainly not,’ I answered promptly. 

‘Then I suppose you’re a good Democrat ?’ 

‘Well, I hardly know,’ I replied. ‘I believe I’m a Con- 
servative in England. That’s the opposite of a Republican or a 
Democrat, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Bless the boy for his Europian ignorance!’ said the Judge 
forcibly (whose vague views on the nature of cartoons I had just 
so charitably passed over). ‘Democrats and Republicans ain’t the 
same thing. They’re the exact contraries of one another. It’s 
plain you don’t know much about politics. However, that don’t 
matter a cent. Will you solemnly promise, if I get you this con- 
tract, always to support the Democratic platform ?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ I answered, ‘ if you think me strong enough.’ 

‘Why, what on earth do you take a platform to be ?’ said the 
Judge in amazement. ‘I mean, will you paint pictures inculcating 
sound Democratic principles, with a group of leading Democratic 
statesmen in the centre of every foreground, and the Democra- 
tic colours introduced wherever convenient in the drapery and 
fixings ?’ 

‘I will try my best, I answered, ‘to meet the wishes of any 
generous patron who chooses to employ me.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said the Judge triumphantly, ‘that’s the sort of 
art required by an enlightened Legislature in the State of New 
York. Never mind whether you can do frescoes or not. Stick ’em 
in Clay and Jackson and Calhoun in commanding attitudes, and 
they won’t ask you where you studied your anatomy. Ill just tell 
my Democratic friends at Albany that a distinguished Europian 
painter, attracted from the crowded studios of London by the 
unparalleled beauties of our American scenery, has decided to make 
his home by the setting sun, and to devote his remarkable pictorial 
talents to the glorious furtherance of the Democratic cause. If I 
add that he is abont to marry one of Columbia’s fairest daughters, 
I should think that would tickle ’em up, and they ought to be 
prepared to come down handsome with fifteen thousand dollars a 
year, the frescoes to be completed within five years at the outside. 
That would give you time to get up figures, wouldn’t it ?’ 

Within a fortnight the whole question was fully settled. I 
was formally installed as Pictoriographer by Appointment to the 
State of New York, on the understanding that I should produce 
two frescoes within five years of a strictly Democratic and anti- 
Republican character. Melissa went to England in the autumn, 
while I gave up my circular ticket and settled down as an 
American citizen at Albany, where I at once buckled to work at 
getting up figures for my frescoes. At first Melissa went as a 
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sort of family-boarder at the house of a country clergyman, and 
assiduously cultivated the Queen’s English, together with the 
amenities of European society ; but after six months of probation 
I judged her sufficiently advanced in her mastery of that foreign 
tongue to take up her abode under my mother’s roof. In the 
succeeding year I returned to London for a few weeks’ holiday ; 
and there we were duly married at Kensington Church, the im- 
portant event being even chronicled in the ‘ Morning Post,’ thanks 
to my exalted position in the world of art as Pictoriographer by 
Appointment to a friendly Government. Melissa is the cleverest, 
prettiest, and best of wives. My frescoes are now progressing 
favourably. I have acquired a conception of the majestic attitude 
which befits a Democratic leader and of the Satanic spite to be 
depicted on the abject countenance of a baffled Republican ; and 
when my five years’ engagement is completed I expect to return, 
with my little wife, to the suburban shades of South Kensington, 
and spend the remainder of my existence happily in executing 
remunerative commissions for all the wealthiest legislators of the 
American Union. I regard Judge Decatur as the true founder of 
my artistic fortunes. 
J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 
























































‘She skips upon the grassy floor’ 














Kitty. 


A SUMMER wind among her curls, 
That sways the rope which spins and twirls 
From foot to head, as round it whirls 
In dainty hands, a queen of girls 
Is our light-hearted Kitty ; 

As underneath the sycamore 
She skips upon the grassy floor, 

So young and pretty. 


Now upon this foot, now on that, 
As both of them go pit-a-pat, 
She flits as gay as summer gnat 
That lives an hour,—though tame and flat 
My life is, reft of Kitty ; 
But what cares she for lovers’ sighs, 
Or breaking hearts, or aching eyes? 
The more’s the pity ! 


And yet if only I could win 
Her childish fancy to begin 
A woman’s life—lI feel within, 
There’s very little short of sin, 
Or bondage in the City, 
I would not risk to work that end ; 
But, there !—I’m only ‘an old friend’ 
To childish Kitty ! 
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I, 


‘Ox, of course I’m very sorry, but aunt said he was a horrid flirt, 
said Judy, wagging in wise fashion her fourteen-year-old head. 

‘ Perhaps, my love,’ puts in Tom from a deep arm-chair with a 
slightly sarcastic drawl, ‘ you will forbear to draw on your imagi- 
nation for your facts. I presume you, at least, had no opportunity 
of testing this Mr. Burley’s powers of fascination, and we will not 
condescend to tittle-tattle from the nursery-maid angle.’ This 
brotherly correction administered, Tom gently closes his eyes, 
drops back in his cushions, and caressingly fans himself with the 
evening’s ‘Globe.’ Tom Blackmore is one of those long, pale, 
large-featured young gentlemen who combine, with a good deal 
of punctual activity in the city, a becoming languor out of office 
hours. 

‘I don’t care,’ shrieks Judy, in general defiance of logic and 
brothers ; ‘ everybody said Ned Burley flirted, and I am sure Thursa 
flirted with him too.’ Judy, in the capacity of younger sister, had 
a somewhat superfluously high treble, and on occasions could be 
uncomfortably truthful. 

‘What are you talking about?’ asks a lazy voice from the 
other end of the conservatory where they are sitting. 

The speaker, like the subject of a ‘ Tissot’ picture, is lounging 
in a basket-chair. Clad in frothy white of inexplicable make, she 
pillows her amber head behind her in a pair of slim sun-burnt 
hands. A slightly puckered forehead ; blinking eyes of clear grey; 
lids that droop at the corners on to a rounded cheek; a chin that 
Michael Angelo might have hewn; short upper lip and deeply 
curved, full mouth, touch in the face. Personified listlessness 
seemed to lie there, as, her novel dropped te the ground, she 
gently propels with one shapely foot an uncongenial hero and 
heroine. 

‘What I’m talking about?’ replies the undaunted Judy. 
‘Tom has brought the “Globe” home with him this evening, and 
he says Ned Burley’s dead. Look here—why, there’s a little para- 
graph all about him, just fancy! Ill read it. It begins on the 
other column—* Why be troubled with headache, heart-burn,’— 
O bother it, that’s not it! Here it is: “ We are sorry to have to 
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announce the untimely death of Mr. Edmund Burley of » Berk- 
shire, who has, as surgeon, done so much useful work during the 
Zulu war. He was shot, it is reported, from behind a hedge, while 
attending to the sick, after the recent engagement.” I say, 
Thursa, did you know he had gone out to the Cape?’ 

The ‘Tissot ’ picture is nomore. In another instant a changed 
voice essays: ‘ Let me see it,’ and then two eager trembling hands 
grasp the paper. 

Weare always loth to believe the worst sort of news—the news 
that leaves us destitute of hope. ‘It can’t be true! Oh, it can’t 
be true!’ says Thursa in her wonderment; but she says it as we 
repeat such words when it dawns on us that our protestation is 
vain. 

The words stare at her, and seem to dance defiantly along the 
lines. She stands, hot-eyed, re-reading, until the words have no 
more sense, ‘the untimely death of Mr. Edmund Burley,’ ‘ the 
untimely death of Mr. Edmund Burley,—then the paper falls 
from her hand. 


II. 


Mr. Biackmorg, senior, was what is called a self-made man. 

If not from the traditional shop-boy platform, it was as a 
humble clerk to Messrs. Toodeling &. Co., blacking manufacturers, 
that he first made his début before an unastonished world. Indeed, 
astonishment had little to do with his career. ‘ Plodding Black- 
more,’ as the clerks who did not rise at Messrs. Toodeling’s 
establishment nicknamed him, was a man of much work and few 
words, Only one subject could be said to make him expansive, or 
to rouse his enthusiasm; a subject that had been his own relax- 
ation—a pet hobby for draining. This topic not having an all- 
absorbing interest for a large class of minds, Mr. Blackmore fell 
back in silence to his work and—his hobby. 

Thus, when in time the clerk became partner, success blessing 
his life first with the solitary daughter of a flourishing solicitor, 
by-and-by with three children and a mansion in South Kensing- 
ton, the world asked no indiscreet questions, admired ‘that Miss 
Blackmore’s sleeves,’ and opined that Gothic House ‘ was just 
the place for a dance.’ 

If they ever thought at all about the small unpretentious owner 
of all the latest glories of artistic upholstery and decorations, they 
thought of him as ‘something in the City.’ Certainly he was 
nobody at Gothic House. 

Not that Mr. Blackmore was in any way a hen-pecked husband. 
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The woman who had sworn ‘to honour and obey’ twenty-five years 
ago, clung to him now, with a tender tenacity that led her to 
retain in her service a superannuated and tottering cook, and io 
allude to even the smallest country attorney as a ‘ professional 
gentleman.’ Indeed, when appealed to by either children or 
dependents, she habitually referred them to her husband. ‘You 
must ask your father, Thursa,’ she would say to her eldest girl; 
and when Thursa asked her father, he would exclaim, ‘ My dear, 
your mother settles all these matters.’ So the child held her 
peace, and gradually learnt to determine questions for herself. 

One point Mr. Blackmore did not leave his fluttering little 
spouse to decide. ‘ Must go with the times, my dear,’ he used to 
say. He was determined his children should have all the oppor- 
tunities of education he himself had lacked, and his money could 
bring. Thus the self-made man was justly proud of the attain- 
ments of a daughter that were the result of a ‘ higher education,’ 
a strong will, and something of philosophy and culture gathered 
in a year’s residence in Hanover; although, for his own part, he 
was better pleased with a wife whose horizon of ambition had been 
bounded by the accomplishments of working samplers and the 
careful fingering of the ‘ Battle of Prague.’ 

Thursa, from a self-willed, reserved, long-limbed child, had 
grown into an amber-headed sylph; more graceful, hut no less 
self-reliant, to papa’s pride, mamma’s secret awe, and the open 
admiration of papa and mamma’s friends and relations. Aunt 
Theobold in particular, a childless widow of florid complexion and 
exuberant charms, was much struck by Thursa’s appearance. In 
tribute of admiration, she insisted on fastening one of her pearl 
necklaces round her niece’s white throat. ‘Hum! It’s positively 
striking. Just as I looked the night of my first ball. *Your 
mother will remember it—although your mother’s memory was 
never what’s called good, my dear,’ said this expansive lady. 
‘ Well, as I was saying, it was a green dress with scarlet berries, a 
beautiful dress, my love—to be sure, my poor brother—he was 
always rather wild—but such a head of hair, Thursa, such a head. 
of hair! And he did remark, poor fellow, that some said it looked 
like, hem-—ornaments for the fire-stove ; but then those country 
balls are sadly mixed, sadly mixed, dear; and the people of that 
class have no taste, don’t know what’s distingué! distingué!’ 
Aunt Theobold’s voluble tongue, it must be owned, ran away 
with her somewhat. Thursa accepted her aunt’s caresses smilingly, 
and put the necklace aside. She had much to do without enter- 
ing into doubtful episodes removed by a distance of thirty years. 
There was the house to be completely refurnished and decorated, 
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her mother to be drilled into a love of blue-and-white china, and 
a large ball to be given. For Thursa, like other young ladies of 
culture, took as naturally to decorative art, and was as critical on 
the subject of Chippendale chairs, as our mothers took to amateur 
doctoring and theories of unfailing remedies for their every pet 
disease. 

So Miss Blackmore came out, to the clapping of hands and the 
unmistakable approval of an acquiescent little world. She be- 
came at once the central figure. To be sure, perhaps in conse- 
quence of this prominence, there were young ladies who argued 
that, for their part, they couldn’t bear such a large mouth or 
heavy chin. A handful of young gentlemen too, perhaps—who 
knows ?—as yet unsuccessful in the lighter accomplishments of 
dancing or diverting conversation, decided on one occasion, in all 
the confidences of an after-the-dance smoke, that ‘ Miss Blackmore 
might make herself a little more agreeable, and not, hang it all, 
look through a man’s head as if he were the footman, when he 
pays her a compliment.’ 

But this was but the under-current of the wave. Thursa’s 
success in no wise turned her head, she having by nature a good deal 
of sense in that sometimes feather-brained structure. She began, 
as season followed season, to begin to regard herself as a kind of 
elegant white mouse, trained to twirl round its cage, with no 
apparent end in view except to please the spectators. The 
hands and hearts proffered by spruce young society-gentlemen, 
in the middle of the ‘ Doctrinen’ valses, or the depth of an oriel 
window, hardly roused any other feeling than a little pitying 
wonder, a little amused contempt. 

This, notwithstanding that Thursa was the least supercilious 
of mortals, and found no mental altitude in the consciousness of 
being despairingly sighed for. She desired, as most women desire, 
to be loved once largely and greatly; and was not, should the 
occasion come, unwilling to pay the heavy fee that our highest 
aims, wedded to our daily doing, demand. Perhaps this desire, 
along with the knowledge of much unexpressed inner life, led 
her to experimentalise on her own feelings and those of her 
admirers. 

‘It’s not what was done in my time,’ Mrs. Blackmore would © 
timidly expostulate; she put it all down to ‘ those foreign notions’ 
gathered at Hanover. ‘A young girl, then, accepted a worthy 
young man if her parents approved—that is, if he had any pro- 
spects, the little lady would add, with a comical blending of 
shrewdness and simplicity. 

‘I am sure I gave hima fair trial, mamma,’ Thursa, would 
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answer to a charge of heartless behaviour to some suitor. Indeed, 
at one time I thought I quite liked him. But you see, on the 
whole, we found, after scientific investigation, he didn’t suit.’ 

Then she would sigh a little sad sigh and go and arrange the 
drawing-room flowers. 


III. 


Asout this time,,when Thursa, still Thursa Blackmore, had 
arrived at the age of twenty-three, Tom at his majority, and Judy 
at the dignity of lengthened frocks and occasional late dinners, 
Aunt Theobold, who had continued to lavish much public affection 
and secret pride on her graceful niece, insisted on carrying her 
off to her country residence in Berkshire. She was expecting 
a house full of visitors, and wished to play the part of hostess be- 
comingly. 

‘My dear, you and Judy must come. You must positively 
come, my lovee Hum—the young men won’t come, you know, 
to meet old women. Ah, I’m not what I was, dear, not what I 
was. I sawthe crow’s feet this morning—quite a turn it gave me, 
quite a turn. Parks will wind up the blind too high—not for 
you, my love, not for you—at your age I could have done without 
a blind at all.’ 

Why Mrs. Theobold should ever have done without the ordi- 
nary convenience of a blind, remained a mystery to Thursa. She 
was reluctant to go, fearing the boredom of her aunt’s visitors, 
and the brain-whirling monologues (conversation it could not be 
called) of the lady herself. The season was nearly over, and 
Thursa longed for a little quiet before they migrated to the 
sea-side, with the ambulance and camp-followers of housekeepers, 
plate, cooks, linen, dogs, buttons, and band-boxes attending that 
family outing. Yet, she reflected, her going would please her 
good-natured aunt, and, Judy being clamorous, the next few days 
found them installed at Pinewood Lodge. 

The visitors turned out to be inoffensive, and Mrs. Theobold 
was much engaged in button-holing each unwary one in turn; s0 
Thursa passed a congenial, idle day in a fine forest that rose at 
the end of the garden. 

In the evening there was to be a fresh arrival: a young 
doctor from the neighbourhood, whom her aunt had described as 
‘a dangerous man, dear; a terrible flirt, I’m told, my dear ; quite a 
terrible flirt.’ The prospect of this ‘dangerous man’ was highly 
diverting to Thursa, who pictured this all-conquering one, with 
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long whiskers and large-patterned trousers, probably ogling her 
from across her aunt’s dining-table. 

Dinner-hour struck, but no conqueror; half an hour went by. 
Everybody fidgeted, but some of the guests managed to look 
decently agreeable, while one or two ladies even assumed a dinner- 
being-no-object attitude. 

‘Dear, dear, dear!’ murmured Mrs. Theobold. ‘I hope there’s 
no accident! Young men are soimprudent. The dinner will be 
quite spoiled, quite spoiled, dear,’ said the lady, addressing no one 
in particular, but at that moment catching an old gentleman’s 
eye, who immediately pretended he did not hear the last adjective. 
‘What could have detained him ?’—this time pointedly look- 
ing at Thursa. ‘The turbot, now, will be over-boiled ; a thing your 
poor dear uncle couldn’t stand, dear—couldn’t stand. I remember 
on one occasion ’—but the further domestic revelations were cut 
short by a telegram—Mr. Burley had been called away by a bad 
case, would come on later in the evening. 

So they went in to dine, and general good humour was restored. 
Later on cigars were lighted and coffee drunk in a faintly-lighted 
verandah overlooking the garden. 

A highly eligible young gentleman of the neighbourhood, with 
a receding forehead and a high round collar, who talked about 
‘runnin’ and ‘huntin,’ had taken Thursa in to dinner; and had 
regaled her exclusively with those topics. She had found much 
‘wanting.’ 

Out there in the distance was the glimmer of dark water, and 
a soft breeze brought with it the scent of the roses. 

Thursa wandered a little apart from the after-dinner chatter. 

At that moment Aunt Theobold’s voice was heard crying on 
the verandah : 

‘Thursa, Thursa ! where are you, my darling? Oh, over there, 
dear; aren’t you cold? ‘The evenings get very chilly, very chilly, 
dear. My love, I want to introduce my young friend to you, 
although he was naughty and kept uswaiting. Hem—NMr. Burley, 
who is dying to know you, Thursa, my dear; my niece, Mr 
Burley.’ 

The girl recollected the ‘dangerous doctor’ who was to have 
arrived for dinner. She bowed in a slightly bored manner and 
did not raise her eyes above the visitor’s hands. These members 
were powerful, square-finger-tipped, white ; and induced her to 
wonder what manner of man they belonged to. 

Raising her eyes, she saw a grey-clad figure, tall, firmly made; 
a perfectly smooth, clean-shaven face, and eyes with a strange 
glint that looked at her questioning from out the shade caused 
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rather by their deep setting than the straight pencilling of the eye- 
brows that overtopped them. 

‘Now I must leave you two young people. You are both such 
terrible flirts, terrible flirts—now, don’t say you're not, Mr. Burley, 
I’ve heard all about you, all about you; and Thursa breaks all the 
young men’s hearts, it’s quite shocking, you know! Well, I’m 
not hard on young folks—hem, I was a sad girl at her age, a sad 
girl,’ and the aunt rustled off. 

Mrs. Theobold’s introduction had an awkward element ; per- 
haps for the first time in her life, Thursa felt ill at ease. It 
was impossible to joke with a stranger about her aunt, and yet 
Mrs. Theobold’s little facetious blandishments had seemed, before 
this silent new-comer, more than usually silly. Where were her 
society wits? Her eyebrows were quite pathetically puckered, 
her lips parted, for some neutral proposition suitable to such 
occasions—but no sound came forth. 

On the other hand, the gentleman seemed slightly amused. 

‘I have had the pleasure, Miss Blackmore, of meeting you 
before,’ said the deep measured voice of a man who does not hurry 
himself into a remark to fill a gap of silence, but spoke as one 
wishing to inform her of some fact. ‘ You will probably neither 
recall the circumstance nor the occasion, having so much to dis- 
tract your attention. It was ata ball at Mrs. De Lacy Brown’, 
in May last, I fancy—you wore a black dress, with yellow nas- 
turtiums ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the girl, ‘ I remember the dance ;’ then, witha 
puzzled look, ‘ but I don’t recollect you there.’ 

‘Ah! that’s quite likely ; I stood at the door that night, I didn’t 
dance; there were introduced to you perhaps some twenty fellows. 
I must say you were quite impartial; you refused them all. I 
was of the herd. Afterwards I was informed you kept your dances 
for favoured mortals who had engaged you up beforehand, and the 
extras were fought for on the stairs!’ 

‘ How absurd all that sounds!’ something in his tone made her 
say; ‘all that is because modern young men are like a flock of 
sheep—where one goes, they all follow. It becomes a kind of 
fashion,’ she went on a little scornfully, ‘like wearing one band 
behind the back, or shiny shoes, to be seen talking or danc. 
one season with some particular woman.’ 

‘I have often enough wondered at popular taste,’ said Mr. 
Burley gravely ; ‘but on that night, after giving some attention 
to the question, I came to the conclusion that the golden youth 
was rather discerning.’ 

To himself he thought, ‘ Very clever; I am to believe that 
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we are merely bored with excessive homage.’ Being a young man 
who rather studied character and motive, he could not put such 
a simple construction on a fascinating maiden with amber hair 
as that she spoke simply the truth. 


IV. 


EpMuUND Burry was the only son of aclergyman. His father, 
who was the possessor of a fat living in the vicinity and of liberal 
principles gathered elsewhere, educated his son at Harrow and 
Oxford. At college young Burley, who had already splendid plans 
all ready for use for ameliorating the world at large, took a first 
in chemistry and made up his mind to be a doctor. For this end 
he had spent some years in London, working hard, and had lately 
come back to his birthplace to operate on his more immediate 
neighbours. The boy’s mother, whom he had passionately loved, 
died young; a blow his father never quite recovered from. Her 
image was ever present to Ned, who regarded her as an ideal 
perfection of womanhood; and his manner was always deferen- 
tially chivalrous to even the plainest of the sex. 

He inherited an emotional and poetry-loving, rather than 
poetic, nature from the same parent, that led him perhaps further 
than was needful on his emotional side, while he had the counter- 
string of ideal perfection nullifying the momentary weakness. 
Theories, enlightened only by superficial acquaintances and young 
ladies in novels, gave him but an insecure platform for judging 
women truly. Ready to fight fora name, and die, so to speak, 
fora theory, he was yet extremely likely to err in a too severe 
judgment of more complex shades to be met in real life. With 
all his theories, however Ned Burley was anything but a prig. 
Indeed, he held them himself, without any ardour for inducing 
others to hold them; so that his university friends remembered 
him chiefly as a rattling good fellow, who had played remarkably 
well for one season for his college eleven. 


A few days after Mr. Burley’s advent, a pic-nic was arranged 
ina small wood adjoining an old manor-house some nine miles 
distant. They could equally well have pic-nicked in the pine-wood 
at the foot of their own house; but this, Judy declared, would 
not be a proper pic-nic at all. ‘ You must go a long way off,’ 
cried that shrill-voiced young person. 

‘Yes, quite right, Judy,’ put in Ned Burley ; ‘ in order to do the 
thing properly, one must, with infinite bother, pack up a lot of 
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heavy eatables, take them some ten or twenty miles to eat them, 
and then come back with the dirty dishes.’ 

‘Of course,’ added Thursa, ‘if it were not a trouble, nobody 
would count it amusing.’ 

Nevertheless, after the fashion of other young men and women, 
they were far from being as blasés as they would induce the world 
to suppose. 

The pic-nic was decided upon, and the curate, his sisters, and one 
or two other worthies of the neighbourhood, were bidden to the feast. 

As the day proved faultlessly fine when the party started 
in open carriages and wagonnettes, Thursa was in the least dis- 
consolate of spirits, and Ned Burley in the most self-congratula- 
tory of moods as he reflected that he had cunningly secured the 
seat next to her. 

‘And pray, Miss Blackmore, what do you do with your sick 
list, the army of martyrs, the host of rejected ones?’ he laugh- 
ingly inquired. 

‘Oh, we leave them alone,’ she replied, taking up his tone of 
banter; ‘like Barbara Allen and all the obdurate young women, 
who in songs come to untimely ends. In these degenerate days, a 
man hasn’t even the decency to have brain-fever for one’s sake. 
The poor fellows now,’ she added demurely, ‘if we happen to 
meet, gravely discuss the chances of a gay season.’ 

‘Well,’ said her companion, looking out into a pretty bit of 
blue distance, ‘if ever I’m hard hit—unsuccessfully so, that is to 
say—I should require at least a continent between me and the 
lady.’ 

Then he fell to regarding Miss Blackmore intently; and 
Thursa as suddenly began examining the seams of her gloves. 
‘He is a flirt,’ thought the subject of admiration. But it would 
not appear that she disliked him on account of this newly dis- 
covered accomplishment. 

Three days had gone by, rich with all the opportunities of 
isolation afforded by a sufficiently peopled country-house., They 
had felt attracted to each other from the first moment, and, no 
opportunity being lost by Mr. Burley, the sympathy and ‘ oneness’ 
increased as they found themselves more often together. 

Everything went off smoothly. The salt and corkscrew were 
remembered, and the only catastrophe that can be said to have 
happened was the dropping of one of Aunt Theobold’s best silver 
forks and spoons into a pond. 

This little excitement was contrived by the ingenious Judy, 
who of course must get wet up to her knees, and spoil her new 
frock, in unsuccessfully trying to fish them out. 
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After lunch, by that natural law which appears as irresistible 
as gravitation, the party paired off in couples, and Ned and 
Thursa found themselves alone in the outskirts of a wood close by. 
In lazy lotus-eating fashion, under the gently murmuring pines, 
the afternoon crept by, as the scent of the new-mown hay was 
wafted with faint voices of haymakers across the languid summer 
scene. The day expressed their thought, making language a mere 
vexation of spirit. 

They were already intimate enough to be silent and in that 
case silence has a more subtle meaning than words. 

*‘ How lazy we are!’ at length said Thursa; ‘I believe we have 
been sitting here more thanan hour. If we don’t be quick we shall 
never have time to go and see those pictures I’ve been hearing 
about, in the chapel of the old Manor-Hall.’ 

Ned, full-length on the grass, was quite happy where he was; 
but if young women would be energetic on hot afternoons, he sup- 
posed he should have to go too. 

The Hall turned out to be half a mile off, and when they found 
it, the place was all shut up. They assaulted the door, and at 
length a deaf old woman appeared, who for some time refused to 
admit them. After some blandishments a little exchange was 
effected; a douceur was presented to the lady, a rusty key was 
presented to them; and indicating the passage that led to the 
chapel, the old woman hobbled off. They went down a gloomy, 
musty-smelling opening, and came to a heavy dark door. The 
key turned, and Thursa kept it in her hand, as they entered 
the dimly-iighted chapel, and the door swung-to behind them. 

The building, partly Norman, with an Early English chancel 
and Tudor renovations, had evidently been, Thursa saw, the private 
chapel of some much older house than the one then adjoining it. 
The pictures proved to be merely second-rate copies of Italian 
masters, but there remained some excellent old stained glass; 
there was further a new window of costly gorgeousness in some- 
body’s sacred memory, of the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, which gave one a severe headache to look at. 

Mr. Burley did not, it appeared, take the same interest 
in art. He kept close to Miss Blackmore, however, and ever and 
anon an almost irresistible impulse kept coming over him to 
take her close to him in his arms, and tell her she was adorable. 
They seemed alone there in the world: those two, with ‘never a 
third,’ alone in the musty dimness. There were the deep curved 
parted lips, the blinking lashes, the clear grey eyes, the little 
tightly braided amber head. There, too, the nameless grace, the 
slim ungloved hands and rounded finger-tips. She wore, moreover, 
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in her art-abstraction, an air of unconsciousness that especially 
appealed to the young gentleman’s fastidious taste. 

The ‘letting I dare not wait upon I would’ state of mind has 
its advantages—for the intended victim. 

A moment later, his better judgment told him to forbear, and 
then the young girl turned to leave, went to the door, put her 
key in, and began to fumble with the rusty lock. 

‘It’s so hard I can’t turn it,’ she cried. Mr. Burley came to 
the rescue. 

‘By George! it won’t move.’ 

Again and again he struggled with it; it was of no use. ‘The 
lock must have slipped down,’ at last he exclaimed. Thursa turned 
deadly-white; but she only said, ‘And the old woman is deaf— 
she will never hear us.’ They hammered and thumped at the 
door: not a sound—only their own voices echoed strangely along 
the aisle. 

The light grew dimmer and dimmer: it must already be 
evening. 

‘What will my aunt think! she does not even know we came 
up to the Hall. O! how frightened she will be!’ murmured the 
poor girl to herself. 

She shivered in her thin dress; the mouldy damp air chilled 
her to the bone. She felt keenly her absurd position, and perhaps 
something in her companion’s former manner, felt by the unerring 
woman’s instinct, induced her to sit at the farthest end of the 
chapel with her face buried in her hands. But there was not even 
a trace of admiration in his eyes when he came along presently in 
the growing darkness. 

‘Pray put this coat round you, Miss Blackmore,’ he said with 
a serious, even an entreating air. 

‘Oh no, no, not your coat!’ said the little huddled-up white 
figure. ‘I’m not very cold.’ 

‘Pray put it on, it will only be in my way; I am thinking of 
getting through one of those windows and waking up that old 
woman, or getting some man from the village to break the lock.’ 

He wrapped her round, as if she had been a little child. 
Something must be done; the door would not give an inch; 
they could not stay there all night. Very likely the old woman 
had forgotten all about them. 

The window Burley chose was one in the north aisle, where he 
fancied the drop on the outer side was less great than elsewhere. 
By hoisting himself by his hands on to the window-ledge, he 
could break a part of the window and so drop down on to the 
ground. This he actually accomplished, although the glass cut 
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one of his hands badly, and the force of the drop from the window 
stunned him for some minutes. 

Thursa, in her dark corner of the gloomy place, was far less 
frightened at her loneliness than impatient of her position and her 
helplessness. It was her fault that they had come to the Hall— 
and she felt they would be twitted by the whole party for being 
lost together—it was intolerable! 

The slow minutes wore by. How long it seemed! She began 
to dread that he had hurt himself, and wondered how deep the 
drop was from the window. 

At last there was a faint rumbling noise in the distance, and 
Thursa listened—now it stopped. Then dim voices. Thank 
Heaven! there they were at last. The door was burst in, and she 
saw Ned Burley smiling at her, although he was very paie, his 
hands bleeding, and his clothes stained with blood. A sick sense 
of apprehension seized her, yet she did not faint, scream, or make 
any other feminine demonstration. 

‘Your hand ?’ she said quickly. 

‘Oh, it is nothing ; a mere scratch,’ answered Burley. ‘I have 
tied it up. I am nearly sure I saw one of the carriages waiting 
for us in the village,’ he went on; ‘ will you wait here, while I go 
and fetch it ?’ 


In the mean time Mrs. Theobold and her party had assembled 
to drive home. 

‘Dear me, where can Thursa be?’ said that fussy lady. 

‘ Is anybody else missing ?’ asked an unsuspecting and inquiring 
old gentleman. 

‘Oh yes,’ replied an acid young spinster, Miss Jenkins, who 
had been left after lunch with the empty hampers. ‘Of course 
it’s quite a coincidence, but Mr. Burley’s missing too!’ 

They had lost an hour or so in running about and asking each 
other questions, in the approved fashion of such emergencies, the 
facetious of the party offering different theories for the missing 
members that were accompanied with much innuendo and 
giggling. 

Finally, getting cold and weary, the guests, like a hungry jury, 
had become unanimous: Thursa must have taken it into her head 
to walk home. 

Mrs. Theobold had at last been prevailed upon to start. 

So they had clattered off, leaving one carriage behind them, 
in the event of her turning up. 


‘Drive as quickly as you possibly can!’ Thursa exclaimed to 
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the coachman, who looked rather knowingly at her, when they 
found the vehicle that was waiting for them. 

‘ Already an hour since they started? Oh, drive quick, quick !’ 
and the poor girl shrank into a corner of the carriage shivering. 

Ned Burley, without a word, dropped into the farthest corner, 
with his back to the horses, and so they drove off speechless in 
the gathering twilight. 

‘ What a charming drive in the morning!’ ruminated Thursa, 
‘ What a dreary road at night!’ 

‘Will the road never end?’ thought the girl, as she strained 
her searching eyes along the dim interminable white way. 


V 


Tey did not arrive at Pinewood Lodge until nearly nine 
o’clock ; everybody was waiting dinner; and a volley of inquiries, 
condolences, and light chaff smothered Burley, as he made his 
appearance in the drawing-room to explain matters. Thursa 
escaped to her room; even the ‘buttons’ on the stairs seemed to 
know and look after her.. In her own chamber Miss Blackmore 
indulged in a feminine flood of tears. But she was too proud to 
be ashamed. She had nothing to be ashamed of, and this she 
felt she should show her aunt’s visitors. 

Bathing her eyes and smoothing her dress, she walked with 
her usual elastic step into the dining-room, where dinner was 
already half over, up to Mrs. Theobold, and took that lady’s hand. 

‘Iam all right, you see, aunty. I amso sorry to have given you 
anxiety.’ There was a pause, and the eyes of the whole table 
turned on her. Two old ladies nodded at each other significantly, 
and Miss Jenkins giggled derisively. 

‘Let me sit here, next to you, aunt,’ she whispered softly. 
‘Tm not a bit hungry.’ 

She felt she could not walk down that long room and take her 
usual seat, now left empty for her, next to Mr. Burley. Untasted 
soup was borne from before her, then fish; and the curate on her 
other side was beginning to make a remark of a neutral character 
on the habits of lobsters, before she raised her eyes from the 
table-cloth. The world was no longer occupied with her—the 
old people had gone back to their little grievances ; the young 
ones to their little flirtations. Even Mr. Burley at the end of 
the table, she noticed, was laughing at some silly joke, and was 
eating his entrée with no signs of failing appetite. 

Mrs. Theobold, who loved generosity in entertainments, had 
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arranged that all her neighbours invited to the pic-nic should dine 
at Pinewood Lodge, and finish up the evening with a dance. In 
less than an hour, therefore, each young gentleman having marked 
one not unwilling maiden for His own, was seething and perspiring 
round the room to the accompaniment of an ill-used piano and 
shrill brass cornet. Unto Thursa also was given an admirer: he 
of the round collar and sporting proclivities, was affably solici- 
tous; but she would have none of them. Mr. Burley was play- 
fully demanding Aunt Theobold’s hand for the dance. Escape 
was possible by the verandah. 

She needed a breath of air on her aching forehead, the larger 
mental vision to review the day’s events. What was this nameless 
unrest ? She knew that she was numbered among the foolish ; 
that she had known Edmund Burley but three short days. 

‘A lifetime itself is but as a moment in eternity,’ said that 
soothing voice that never fails to present the thing we wish as 
the right thing to do. ‘ What of the years that have said nothing 
to you? Three short days: they are your life.’ 

The stars throbbed like glistening tears in the sky; past her 
again was borne the song of the sobbing pines. 

She felt to her finger-tips an exaggerated sense of being, 
as a dark figure stood between her and the light. 

‘I am in love with this stranger, thought Thursa, who had 
cultivated the unusual habit of plain speaking with herself. 

‘ And you, dear lady ?’ said Burley, with a novel tenderness in 
his voice ; ‘ you do not think worse of me for to-day’s mischance ? ’ 

He blamed himself for his idle impulse in the isolation of the 
chapel; he told himself now that he would have given his right 
hand to have saved her the pain, he read in her face, of to-day’s 
misconstruction. He felt he must fall down and worship her as 
something high and pure, and crave forgiveness for a wrong she 
had never suffered. 

Yet he dared no word of this, for fear of losing her altogether. 

‘ How could I think ill of you ?’ she answered ; ‘ you have taught 
me what a gentleman is.’ 

Her heart was too full to say more; but in token she stretched 
out her hand. He bent his lips to it as lowly and reverently as a 
peasant to some holy relic. 

‘ This is really shocking—shocking !’ cried the mundane voice 
of Mrs. Théobold, close behind them. ‘Thursa, my child, you will 
catch your death of cold. First that long drive at night without 
a wrap, without a single wrap, my love, and now out again in your 
thin dress! Mr. Burley, you’re a bad fellow, positively a bad 
fellow! You a doctor too, keeping Thursa out here!’ 
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One of Mrs. Theobold’s missions was to admonish the rising 
generation as to ‘ wrapping up ;’ so she led them in triumphantly. 

Love discovers itself in real life at odd and inconvenient 
moments. Surely there was a something of irony in that day’s 
events. 


The next morning, Thursa felt too much over-wrought to come 
downstairs. 

‘Of course she caught cold,’ her aunt said, and the girl let this 
pass. ‘ My dear,’ said that lady, ‘I must beg of you not to go too 
far, not too far, my Cear, with this young man. People will talk, 
they will talk. Yesterday, now, I fear many thought you—a— 
well, somewhat to blame, my love—somewhat to blame. You see, 
young men will flirt. I’m sure Mrs. Tomlins was telling me last 
night, only last night, my dear, of a foolish girl who was staying at 
her house. It seems she has made herself quite ill about our 
young friend Edmund Burley, quite ill, my dear. Nothing could 
be more foolish; my love! she worked him three pairs of slippers— 
three, my love—and wrote him countless letters. He must have 
encouraged her, must, my dear; in fact, she gave me conclusive 
proof that he did, quite conclusive, dear.’ 

Mrs. Theobold, having relieved her mind of this latest piece of 
gossip, fell to discussing the propriety of ‘winged’ paniers with 
Breton lace, and finally, saying she must go to her other 
guests, kissed her niece affectionately, and bustled out of the 
room. 

Thursa lay staring at the door. It was new to her, this ex- 
perience of the losing side. This her hero, whom she had 
reckoned ‘not as othermen!’ Like the kings of Israel, she turned 
her face unto the wall, telling herself in her misery that his very 
reverence in hand-kissing was but a mockery, and that he but 
accommodated himself, as men will, to higher needs. 


All the previous night Ned Burley had questioned himself, as 
he wandered up and down his room. 

He had had no‘ intentions’ but to amuse himself, hitherto ; 
but now? His peace of mind was gone. He desired this one 
woman now with an intensity that he had not considered in his 
nature. Could he drag her away from her world in London to be 
the wife of a struggling country doctor? Moreover, would this 
capricious lady come? 


The next morning brought no Thursa. There was a steady 
downpour of rain. At breakfast, several guests, having nothing 
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more entertaining on hand, were inquisitive to hear more about 
yesterday’s adventure. 

‘ Poor Thursa, how very embarrassing !’ said a lady in a conde- 
scending tone, who wished to be thought sympathetic. 

‘Oh, Thursa wouldn’t mind,’ cried Judy, stoutly, taking up her 
sister’s cause. ‘Thursa got lost for ever so long last summer with 
Captain De Bathe.’ 

A murmur of astonishment ran round the table. But Judy, 
with a child’s glory at being the centre of attraction, went on at 
the top of her voice: 

‘Yes, and it was ever so late when they were found, and he 
came to call the next morning; and ob, he was swch a nice gentle- 
man; he gave me such lots of sweets!’ 

‘Judy, hold your tongue,’ said her aunt severely, from the top 
of the table. Mr. Burley did not appear so amused by this reve- 
lation as the rest of the company. He buried his head in the 
‘Times.’ ‘ Pshaw, how disgusting! that child ought to be kept at 
school; and Thursa might go to Hong Kong with Captain De 
Bathe into the bargain.’ The next minute, muttering something 
about forgetting his hat, or leaving his handkerchief, he was out 
through the other end of the house, tramping down the garden in 
the drizzling rain. 

‘Good God! was this the end?’ he asked himself. He was 
ready to give his life for her: and she ?—what had she to give in 
return? He was dancing to Miss Blackmore’s piping, and with 
her it was a well-worn tune. ‘I was an ass to think she could ever 
feel.’ In alittle while he would be put aside for the next new thing. 
Had her previous lovers been as diffident as he? Pshaw! he wasa 
sentimental idiot; but another class of fool in the long list they 
had joked about together. ‘ At any rate, J won’t talk to her about 
a “gay season,”’ he grimly added. ‘I shall jeave this cursed 
place, and she shall never know that I cared.’ 

He felt the need of getting over ground, in what direction it 
mattered little. He was disgusted with himself and her, and was 
doing what any sensible man in his place would do. Trifles often 
enough decide our destiny; there are moments when a word alters 


the shape of a life. 


The following morning, Thursa rubbed her pale cheeks until 
they burnt; then she dived into her wardrobe for her most ela- 


borate befurbelowed gown. 
‘[ will play no Elaine to my gentleman’s Lancelot,’ she said, 
looking in her long glass; and later on, she greeted him with her 


most blasé expression. 
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He waited till they were alone, then he came over to her, aud 
stood in front of her looking down into her face. 

‘I have to leave to-day, Miss Blackmore,’ after a pause, he 
said suddenly. He rather enjoyed the dramatic flourish ; he wished 
to see what she would say. ‘ Going away,’ he said, but he hardly 
meant it as he looked at her. She was good to look at that 
moment in his eyes ; and curved lips, and dead-leaf-coloured hair, 
are an extenuating circumstance to men who are not enamoured of 
such charms. Had she shown but a sign of emotion, he would 
have taken her in his arms, forgiving, and learning that he had 
little to forgive. There was kindness, it is true, in her eyes; but 
had they not been kind to others—before his time? We notice 
that natural objects assume undue proportions in a mist, we forget 
that the veil of doubt imposes on the mental eye. 

Thursa answered nothing, looking away over the sun-flecked 
garden to the landscape beyond. His hand was still bandaged. 

‘He is going, and he makes no sign.’ A stupid torpor crept 
over her. 

‘I shall never forget the time we spent together,’ he said, with 
a wrench in his voice ; ‘ you, I suppose, will hardly remember it ? 
You have so many other recollections.’ 

‘He has no love to give me,’ she said in her heart. ‘ What 
does it all matter? Does he want to enact.a touching dialogue? 
I fear I shall quarrel with my part.’ 

Out in the sunny garden across the lawn, Judy was racing with 
a dog. 

‘There is Judy, I must go to her,’ said Thursa quickly, and 
she stepped through the window on to the grass. Then she turned 
her head, managing an appropriate smile: ‘ Good-bye, Mr. Burley ; 
perhaps—we shall both forget.’ 


VI. 


A year had passed since the visit at Pinewood Lodge. Thursa 
had returned to London, a little more tired, a trifle more sare”stic, 
than of old. She had done with dreams now, that wz: all; and 
young ladies who give up such luxuries become a trifle hard. She 
danced and smiled no less than heretofore; her dresses had been 
indeed a shade more extravagant, her manner a suspicion more 
daring. Her friends, nodding together, agreed that from a grace- 
ful girl she was becoming an unpleasant woman. 

No word had come of Edmund Burley; what had Kensington 
to do with a village in Berkshire? No one ever guessed what 
had passed, and Thursa was too proud to write and sue. The 
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summer had come round again, and Tom Blackmore had come 
back from the city one hot afternoon with the evening’s paper. 
In the ‘Cape News’ was recorded the death of an obscure young 


doctor. 


There is a strange buzzing in Thursa’s brain as the newspaper 
falls from ker hand. The voices and familiar sounds come with 
a strange hollowness of tone as to one on a sick-bed. The 
sky with its leaden weight seems to lower and crush her, and 
the brightness of the garden stares at her like the vacancy of one 
gone newly mad. 

Those jesting words had been in earnest, then; he had gone 
away because he had loved her. 

With confused sense she wanders helplessly upstairs into her 
own room. The sun is shining through the window, some blood- 
red roses give forth a rich perfume. 

He had loved her, and she had had no eyes to see. 

All that is worth the having in life had been there to her 
hand, and she had been deaf and blindand dumb. He was beyond 
recall. He had put a continent between them—and death had 
done the rest. 

A slanting ray lights up the blood-red nosegay on the table. 
Thursa takes the flowers idly in her hand. The roses... and 
summer-time will come back in their sweetness, but he will never 
return again. ‘He asked me if I should remember . . . remem- 
ber!’ The long dreary years to be stretch out before her: ‘O 
love, love, shall I ever forget ?’ 


A bee is droning on the window-pane. The large marble 
clock on the chimney-piece, with its clicking, jarring sound, slowly 
strikes five. 

‘Thursa, Thursa!’ shrieks Judy’s shrill voice at the door. 
‘There’are visitors downstairs asking for you, and aren’t you com- 
ing down to tea ?’ 


MARIAN HEPWORTH DIXON, 











Dr. Gates and the Aciioritag. 


In the capital of Nicaragua, ever so many years ago, I met a very 
handsome young scamp whom I shall call Dr. Gates. Like others 
of his profession whom one encounters in that part of the world, 
Gates had ‘lost’ his diploma. Throughout the Spanish American 
republics, laws are excellent and practical in a degree which 
almost shames ourselves; their weakness lies in the execution. 
A doctor unfurnished with credentials beyond dispute would be 
arrested in Granada before his first patient could bear mute testi- 
mony against him. Gates was not a man to play hide-and-seek 
for coppers amidst the rural population. He professed to be 
awaiting the attested copy of his diploma, for which he had 
written to the States; more probably, he was making arrangements 
to buy or forge one. Our belief was that the youth had been a 
chemist’s apprentice, who left his fatherland for reasons known to 
an inquisitive order of mankind, poetically called Myrmidons, 
but recognised by the vulgar as Police. One must not be too 
particular, under certain circumstances, with whom one forms 
acquaintance. We should, perhaps, have been ashamed to make 
an intimate companion of an unprincipled, scheming young 
fellow. But—did you ever travel in Nicaragua or such countries 
when you were young? If not, your high-toned opinions lack the 
special weight of local knowledge. I erred, at least, in good com- 
pany. There is a lieutenant-colonel of Engineers whom I just 
missed at Simla, the other day, after losing sight of him for fifteen 
years. Do you recollect Gates, mon colonel, and the amusement 
he gave us at Mestayer’s hotel? I know you do, for mutual 
friends at Simla recalled to me adventures you had told them 
which I had half forgotten. 

' The fellow was very handsome, dashing, and reckless; the sort 
of man whom girls in their teens and women sur le retowr find 
irresistible. At an intermediate age of reason, the sex does not 
care for Gates and his like. He used to live, at the time we knew 
him, in a big old palace off the Plaza, with an ancient washer- 
woman, a puma-cub, and a very fine horse. I cannot honestly 
describe the residence ; I recollect nothing particular about it, nor 
the contents thereof, but, to the best of my belief, it held only two 
hammocks, a portmanteau, saddlery, a banjo, and fire-arms. Such 
extreme simplicity of furniture checks a hospitable inclination, 
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and discourages the morning caller. Another drawback to the 
house was that cherished puma-cub. It seized me once in its arms, 
giving me the greatest fright I have ever experienced; and I make 
no such boast for myself as nursery biographers make for Nelson. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the prologue of my story is almost 
finished. Sometimes, returning from our ride, we saw Gates 
standing at the huge barred window of his mansion, strumming a 
sentimental air upon the banjo. We understood that his music 
was addressed to beauties invisible, who dwelt in the opposite 
palace. But he kept silence about them. We did not feel such 
interest as to make inquiries. Two years ago, I met in London a 
comrade of that joyous scamper through the Spanish Main. 
Amongst other stories he told me was the dramatic adventure of 
Gates and the Sefioritas. I have been intending ever since to jot 
it down, but wars and distant travel have prevented me. 

The opposite palace which I have briefly mentioned was the 
residence of Don Pascual de Andagoya. Lineally descended from 
the hero whose name he bore, one of the earliest conquistadores, 
afterwards Governor of New Castille, the old gentleman regarded 
his mongrel compatriots with contempt, disliked the Gringo—the 
Spanish emigrant—and bitterly hated the foreigner. These finely 
balanced sentiments left him very few to love, and he accepted the 
situation. Such trivial affection as survived a general disgust 
was given to his daughters. There were two, Merced and Viola. 
Iam not told their age, but they were old enough to feel most 
utterly bored and miserable. If the ancient Don had allowed them 
to enter society, such as it exists in Granada, perhaps they would 
not have been fascinated hy an unknown youth who played the 
guitar at an opposite window. The girls must have known that 
he was a heretic and a pauper of doubtful repute. The form of 
maiden propriety ruling in Nicaragua does not include reserve 
towards a servant, and the exact situation of Gates’s affairs was 
notorious. But the old Don would not allow his daughters to 
accept what Fortune offered for their happiness, and Fate took its 
revenge. In process of time Gates succeeded in gaining recog- 
nition, then he ventured a letter addressed to neither of them, 
asking an interview. For the credit of the girls I must add that 
these successive advances were not received hastily. A time 
elapsed almost more than decorum would require from persons 
who have made up their minds to yield. Before Gates obtained a 
reply to many letters, songs, poems, and sighs, he found his 
diploma, or somebody’s, and invited public confidence. 

It had not been necessary to indicate which particular angel 
ensnared his heart before an interview was accepted. Both 
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sisters had black hair and eyes, white skins and teeth, pretty figures 
and the rest of it. They belonged to the same type of beauty, 
though differing in character and expression. So that Gates 
found it easy to distribute the vague tropes and figures of his love. 
Each believed herself the one adored, but, like a well-bred girl, 
flattered her sister. This state of things could only last until 
the meeting. It is not compulsory on a man to make his choice 
between two sisters at the first exchange of words, but the circum- 
stances here were peculiar. For several months the doctor had 
been wooing a girl unnamed, and he was bound to declare his 
mistress at the first chance. After some thought, guided by such 
vague hints as reached him, he elected for the eldest, Merced. 
Neither beauty nor character influenced the decision, for he did 
not know one girl from the other. But Merced was thought to 
be her father’s favourite. 

If the doctor’s heart could throb beyond its constitutional 
beat, it did so, I imagine, when he entered Don Pascual’s garden. 
The key had been thrown to him. Close beside the entrance, two 
figures stood, scarcely to be distinguished in the darkness. ‘ Mi 
corazon !’ Gates whispered, plunging at once into his réle; but 
no answer came, for reasons good. The young ladies waited to 
learn which was so romantically addressed. Gates would not 
commit himself, the prudent youth, until he knew that both were 
free. Merced might probably have a lover, and in that case all 
would be lost by precipitation. Advancing a step, he murmured, 
‘How kind of you, sefiorita, to accompany your sister!’ No 
answer! It might be only a maid. In despair, Gates threw aside 
his caution. 

‘ Will you not speak to me—Donna Merced ?’ 

The word was uttered. Viola drew apart, exchanged a whisper, 
and retired. The rest of the conversation need not be chronicled. 
It was the usual thing—vows and protestations and brag, observant 
shyness and curiosity. After half an hour of very innocent and silly 
discourse, Gates withdrew, in a frame of mind remotely akin to 
love. 

Merced was a charming girl; yet Viola, had he known her, 
would have been the doctor’s choice. His suit would have marched 
much faster, with as good a chance of securing the stakes. Merced 
would not have resented a disappointment she would scarcely have 
felt. Viola had quite another disposition. As she went towards 
the house, after that rebuff, her throat was dry with jealous rage, 
and her heart full of anger. She had worked herself into love for 
the heretic who had trifled with her. The whole scheme was 
planned between those two for her humiliation. The doctor's 
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written words, his glances, and his songs, so carefully impersonal, 
had been accepted as hers alone, and she never thought of recon- 
sidering them. Jealousy pictured all sorts of things that could not 
be. Viola slipped out again, and overheard the parting of the lovers. 
If the tremulous decorum of the lady reassured her, the passion 
of the gentleman fired her brain. She could have killed him then 
and there. With a bitter complacency deferring her revenge, 
Viola pleasantly bade Gates good-night. 

I am interpreting the story which Barbachella gave to me in 
the form of an enigma. Some parts, in truth, are beyond ex- 
planation, but I think that earnest reflection has discovered the 
main lines of the conduct of those engaged. 

When, for the second time, Gates entered the premises of Don 
Pascual, he found Viola awaiting him alone. She said that her 
sister had been seized with illness, and begged him to attend, not 
as a lover, but as a medical man. Almost as much pleased to have 
found a patient as a bride, Gates followed the lady. She took him 
through a sidedoor into the house, and guided him with whispered 
words through the darkness. They traversed a long corridor, 
descended a flight of steps, and entered a passage where the atmo- 
sphere was dark and cold, the floor uneven. Gates thought that 
his mistress had a strange taste to live in a vault, but he felt no 
suspicion. Presently the girl let go his hand, murmuring, ‘ Now 
I dare to strike alight!’ He heard the rustle of a dress moving 
away, the soft closing of a door, and the creak of a bolt slipping 
in its socket. Then a match was struck, and light streamed in 
through a grated aperture. ‘ What is this, sehorita?’ Gates cried 
in vast astonishment. 

Viola showed her face at the opening, a beautiful face, but dis- 
torted with jealousy and triumph: ‘ You are my prisoner, macho!’ 
she laughed. ‘If you wish to die at once, only cry out. The 
peons know how to treat young men found in Don Pascual’s house 
at night. They cut lovers into bits and burn them. But shout! 
It will sooner be finished!’ 

Gates was utterly amazed at this treachery. ‘ What have I done 
to you ?’ he asked. 

‘You have trifled with me, a Castilian of blue blood! After 
pretending love, you have jilted me! No more words! Look 
round! You are not to starve. There is a bed in the corner and 
food. You have found them? Now, pleasant dreams, macho!’ 
She went off, laughing fiercely at the doctor’s entreaties. The 
light faded and went out suddenly, as another door closed. Then 
Gates stood in darkness. The moment’s glance had shown him a 
large and lofty chamber, solid stone all round, as are the vaults of 
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these ancient palaces. High up there were small windows, and a 
door at either end. A rough bedstead of hide stretched on posts 
stood in a corner, with food and water on the floor beside it, 
Gates threw himself upon the bed to think, but I need not trouble 
the reader with his soliloquy. I have no information on the sub- 
ject, and if it comes to imagining, anyone can do that. The 
doctor was armed, of course, and he knew that his prison could 
scarcely be called subterranean. When that building was raised, 
men did not take trouble to hide their wickedness. The windows 
must look upon the garden, and a resolute outcry could not be 
disregarded. ‘That those who came to him would be hostile he 
did not doubt, but the Don’s Indian servants could be neither 
numerous nor formidable to a well-armed man. Thus to force his 
way would be a desperate risk, nevertheless. If any persons were 
killed, he would certainly be charged with murder, and, in all 
probability, be executed. 

The long hours of darkness wore through, signalled by the 
clang of hoarse church bells, which told him how close he was to 
freedom and humanity. It came to Gates, I doubt not, as it has 
come to others in deadly peril, to wonder how his days had passed 
hitherto in weary indifference—to feel astonished that the mere 
sense of freedom and safety had not seemed an abiding boon, since 
the forfeiture thereof may come so suddenly, and is so terrible. 
He could not sleep. Each few moments he started from a doze, 
revolver in hand, to peer into the blackness and listen. Gates had 
been in Nicaragua long enough to know that if this was no trick 
of a silly girl, Viola would not want instruments to carry out her 
plan, be it what it might. The first glimmer of dawn in the high, 
narrow windows brought him to his feet. As it grew and 
broadened, he went round the chamber, examining each stone. 
But the blocks, cemented as it were with Indian blood, stood 
smooth and strong as on the day when a ruthless conqueror saw 
them disposed. So Gates reached the further door, and instantly 
took comfort. It was bolted and barred, and the bordering 
planks, of mahogany, would have defied his knife for hours. But 
the middle part was only a shell, scooped by white ants. I should 
fancy that Gates sat on his bed and laughed. The carelessness was 
so very feminine. The ants, of course, had worked from the darker 
side, where their galleries, across the mahogany, could not have 
escaped observation had Viola looked. Gates now waited events 
with tranquillity, unwilling to make a disturbance when his escape 
was assured, but eager to learn what the next move would be. 
Hungry though he was, fear of poison deterred him from touching 
food. 
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As the clocks struck seven, Viola came with two stalwart 
eons, who carried their machetes unsheathed. The door was 
opened boldly, Gates standing on the defensive with his revolver. 
Viola’s disappointed glance at the provisions told him that. his 
caution had been wise. ‘Give up your arms!’ the girl exclaimed 
from the threshold, ‘ or these men will kill you.’ 

The doctor laughed, but as the Indians drew near, he cried, 
‘Stand back!’ and they halted, silently waiting for commands. 
Viola was unprepared for this resistance, expecting probably that 
the prisoner would be asleep. ‘ Do you not see,’ she said, ‘ that we 
can starve you to death here, unless you submit ?’ 

‘If it be God’s will and yours, seforita, I must endure it.’ 

‘How silly! You would rather die by inches, then ?——So 
be it!’ 

They went out, one of the peons remaining in the corridor, 
squatted upon the flags. Quite satisfied, Gates delayed no longer. 
He unfixed a leg of the bedstead, and in a moment had broken 
away the middle of the door, leaving the edge and the ironwork 
intact. The Indian glanced through the grating, and ran to seek 
his mistress, whilst Gates hurried along a passage, climbed a stair- 
case, and found himself in the patio, as he expected. All these 
palaces are built on the same model. Two or three female 
servants, barefoot and half-clothed, were carrying plates from the 
cook-house to the living rooms. They stood and stared as the 
doctor crossed the courtyard, passed through the empty drawing- 
room—a vast, bare chamber open to the roof—through the big 
gates which give on it, and so, in a dozen steps, to his own door. 

That was the end of the adventure, so far. Turning it in all 
ways, Gates did not see a chance of making money by it. Ex- 
posure must do harm to his professional repute, and, whilst the 
advantage was uncertain, the risk was so well assured, that he 
abandoned the idea. For some weeks he even thought of giving 
up an ill-omened suit, but patients did not flock to him, and the 
future was blank. I am willing, indeed, to believe that the short 
interview with pretty Merced dwelt inhisheart. Before renewing 
the broken courtship, it was obviously desirable to let the girl 
know what perils he had run for her sake, otherwise she would 
naturally take counsel with her sister. 

The doctor’s love-letters had been translated into grammar by 
an ancient scribe who sold articles of stationery on the plaza. The 
good man was as secret, as uninterested in the billets-doux he 
wrote as a confessor should be, but seldom is, in that land. To 
him, after much deliberation, Gates entrusted, not the grammar of 
his epistle only, but its delivery. The charge was accepted with- 
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out fuss, but on learning the sefiorita’s name, the old man asked 
a dollar ‘strong’ for his extra risk. Within a day or two he 
announced that the letter had been duly received, and so in truth 
it was—by Donna Viola. Unsuspicious of the mistake, Gates 
renewed his broken correspondence, and despatched it by the same 
purblind messenger. But things did not advance. 

Don Pascual had a coffee plantation by Masaya, where he was 
used to pass certain months of the year. Gates became aware of 
the migration impending by the sight of two bullock carts before 
his door. All day the servants were packing and unpacking these 
vehicles, under fussy direction of the Don, whilst the seforitas gave 
an intermittent supervision from the window, and occasionally 
raised a sweet voice in energetic remonstrance. Towards even- 
ing, the oxen started; a lighter cart drew up, and the ladies 
climbed into it, with their maids; the Don mounted a peaceful 
steed, and then the cavalcade set forth, escorted by two armed 
peons. The doctor made a sudden resolve. There was nothing to 
detain him at the capital; chance might befriend his suit upon 
the road. He ordered his horse; and started two hours after the 
waggons. The moon was well up when he overtook them, halted 
by a cottage. It was a pretty scene, I doubt not; many such 
dwell in my recollection. I can see the narrow, deep-worn road, 
overhung by trees black against the pale blue sky. They form, ag 
it were, a setting to that small open space before the hut where 
moonbeams are sleeping. One side of it is bounded by a hedge of 
organo cactus, upon whose clumsy arms, upraised perpendicularly, 
the sulphur-coloured blossoms gleam like stars. Feathered heads 
of the coyol sparkle icily above the fence; beyond them is the 
grey-thatched roof, weighted with flowering creepers ; and silken 
banana leaves behind. Upon the other side of the road, a 
dewy waste of shrubs, smothered under billows of convolvulus— 
shadowy, misty trees, bounding it in. Velvet moths jaunt sleepily 
from flower to flower. The air is full of scents, glittering with 
moonlight, spangled with fireflies, which start, and flash, and dis- 
appear. The flitting night-jars twitter, a deer bells suddenly, and 
the coyotes answer with a distant howl. Some such scene it was, 
no doubt ; the waggons stood before the hut, which showed a red 
gleam of fire through its bamboo sides. 

Gates approached the opening of the fence, and looked in with- 
out dismounting. The girls stood by the door muffled in their 
scarfs, whilst Don Pascual held eager converse with a peon on 
whose naked body blood was trickling. Gates called to ask the 
matter, and the old gentleman came up thankfully : 

‘Our blessed Lady sends you, sir,’ he said. * This poor man 
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has been attacked some half-mile beyond, and robbed... If I were 
alone I should have no fear, but my daughters are with me.’ 

A trembling gesture towards them might be considered in some 
sort an introduction, and Gates flourished his sombrero. 

‘1 am well armed, sefior,’ answered he. ‘If you can trust my 
escort, I vow that I would die ten million deaths for the privilege 
of defending these young ladies.’ 

After much debate this offer was accepted, and Gates very 
earnestly hoped that the ladrones would show. He had not such 
luck, but his protection was gratefully accepted to the very gate 
of Don Pascual’s hacienda. After such a service an hidalgo could 
not do less than ask the stranger in, and offer him a glass of green 
aquardiente—precious liquor! The building was a poor, half- 
wooden structure, raised upon piles of ruin; comfortable enough 
for eyes unused to such modest ornament and convenience as a 
third-class villa will show in England. There were even signs of 
wealth about, in the silver plate, just unburied, the horses in the 
corral, and the herds of oxen half wild. But the untidiness 
and dilapidation of the house, amidst remains of past magnifi 
cence, struck even Gates, as he surveyed it in the grey light of 
dawn. A chateau had stood here, surrounded doubtless by its 
pleasaunces and pastures. Huge reservoirs and stone-faced canals 
for indigo still contained a green and slimy puddle from the late 
rains; not all the dye manufactured at Masaya now would fill 
those tanks. The great entrance arch still stood erect, showing 
the way to miserable huts and broken walls. Don Pascual felt a 
wretched satisfaction in displaying what his forefathers had been, 
and to what the ladrones of the republic had reduced their gran- 
deur. I fancy Gates was calculating how much in dollars the half 
of this ruined property would fetch. Before leaving, he asked 
permission to kiss the young ladies’ hands upon a future occasion, 
and his request was granted courteously. In twenty minutes he 
reached Masaya. 

The introduction so gained was not neglected; but whilst the 
father thawed, Merced grew icy. Etiquette was strictly observed 
at Don Pascual’s house, and in the rare visits he dared to make, 
Gates never saw one of the girls alone. Viola’s manner was 
charming, light, merry, and simple. The doctor almost asked 
himself if his tragic adventure had been a dream, and if Merced, 
so cold and uninterested, had ever given him encouragement. 
Under such circumstances, when a- heedless young fellow thinks 
himself wronged, his love either ‘flows like the Solway or ebbs 
like its tide,’ as was the case with Lochinvar. Gates seems to 
have taken the more amiable course, I am not prepared to name 
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the exact quantity or quality of love which his temperament would 
feel; whatever it was, Merced had it. He longed for the oppor- 
tunity to ask an explanation by letter, since speech was denied 
him, and in process of time it arrived. 

A neighbouring haciendero issued invitations at short date for 
a baile, the most important of those three forms of entertainment 
which Nicaraguan ladies know. The doctor’s experience told him 
that in such a case girls are likely to need a swift and tasteful 
messenger, and he casually observed, at a morning visit, that he 
proposed riding into the capital next day. It happened as he ex- 
pected. Viola begged him to execute a commission, and Merced, 
with some reluctance, made a like request. Gates consented joy- 
fully, and in the parcel of his mistress he slipped a letter of 
plaintive reproaches, such as may be imagined. No more than a 
look was needed, in handing it, to let the Nicaraguan beauty know 
that something she had not ordered would be found within. She 
frowned prettily, blushed, took it with thanks, and made as though 
she would open it upon the spot—but didn’t. 

Recognition by Don Pascual had obtained for Gates the entrée 
to all that is best of Nicaraguan society. It even procured him 
one or two patients, and Barbachella has not heard that he killed 
them. Accordingly he had an invitation for the baile, and rode 
thither beside the hidalgo’s cart. Both girls looked wonderfully 
pretty, in cheap and simple dresses of white muslin, carefully 
guarded during the journey by shawls and rugs. In the great 
bands of hair plaited to a coronet on their small heads they wore 
a wreath of yellow dendrobia. It had been gathered on a tree out- 
side and cost nothing. So the dresses were looped with bouquets 
of those flowers and ferns we painfully raise under glass, which 
every Indian girl considers a mere detail of her toilette. But 
civilisation had its revenge. The broken floor had been cheaply 
mended by a naked carpenter, the wooden walls were eaten and 
scaled, the furniture frowsy. But Gates was not less indifferent 
to this than were those to the manner born. He thought it fairy- 
land when Merced’s soft eyes and velvety white cheek, her low 
voice and slender figure, became his property for a moment, whilst 
the wail of Indian music made his blood spin. ‘ You had my 
letter?’ he whispered. 

‘Do not write me any more, or I shall give them to my 
father ——’ 

‘Why do you treat me so? Have you forgotten ? etc. etc. ete.’ 

‘A girl is happy to forget when a man does not remember. 
Your letter is burnt.’ 

‘ Sefiorita, have pity! If you will stay one moment, we may 
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understand. Have you had no letters from me since that night we 
met in the garden ?’ 

‘ None.’ 

After this, I suppose that an explanation took place. Gates 
did not think it desirable or prudent to tell Viola’s behaviour 
towards him just then. The consequences might have been a 
scandal. He took it for granted, also, that the scribe had simply 
cheated him, destroying the letters and keeping the money. 

His dance with Merced finished, Gates had Viola for his 
partner. He sought her not without alarm, for it was impossible to 
say what such a girl would do next. She was mild, however, ‘ as 
a white dove hatched in a church.’ The embarrassment was all 
his. Gates wished to let her know his deep regret at their former 
misunderstanding, and to explain that he thought her eagerness 
for revenge quite justifiable under the view she took. But at the 
first word Viola blushed and trembled, begging him to forget what 
she could never forgive herself. A man in love is deprived of half 
his wits, and the doctor felt real pity for the humiliation of this 
charming girl. She changed the subject delicately by expressing 
the tenderest interest in her sister’s love, and Gates found himself 
gossiping of his future plans before he had half finished talking of 
the past. After that night, he recovered his former footing with 
Merced, and they constantly met. Sometimes Viola came to the 
trysting place, and, if she spoilt their cooing, she made them laugh. 
Gates supposed her to have quite recovered, but Merced told him 
one day that the girl prayed and cried for a change—any change ; 
declaring often that, unless some new and exciting interest arose in 
her life, she would run away and see the world. Merced was rather 
frightened, knowing her sister’s wilfulness. Gates learned with 
secret rapture that those young ladies had each a small fortune 
in antique but valuable jewels. 

Things reached that crisis in his suit when the lady blushes 
and refers to papa. With much misgiving, Gates sought the Don, 
and was very coldly refused. He carefully impressed on that stern 
parent that Merced knew nothing of his demand, and thus left her 
free and unsuspected. Henceforth the family was not at home; 
but as this probable result had been expected, it did not prevent 
meetings and correspondence. Gates proposed an elopement, and 
he found no insuperable aversion. Such an ending to courtship is 
not unusual, nor much reproved, in Nicaragua. Girls cherish the 
thought that blind passion and disregard of consequences are 
native to ‘Castilian blood,’ which all ingenuously claim, though 
their hair be woolly as a negro’s or stark as an Indian’s. So, 
when Gates reached this point, Merced was far advanced on the 
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way. He collected his mysterious resources, and resolved to make 
for Leon with all speed. His mistress was an Amazon, and horses 
are easily found; but a side-saddle could not be discovered in 
twenty leagues about. Merced laughed and blushed on hearing 
of this difficulty. ‘Don’t be shocked,’ she whispered. ‘I never 
saw a side-saddle in my life, and I certainly could not ride in one,’ 
So Gates had a masculine saddle slightly altered according to her 
directions. They chose Leon for refuge, because in that demo- 
cratic town everybody would rejoice to spite Don Pascual de 
Andagoya, most aristocratic of all aristocrats. 

Even if Merced had known there was cause for mistrust, her 
secret could not have been kept from Viola. She urged them to 
flight with feverish impatience, and herself arranged details with 
Gates. It is dangerous to approach a hacienda by night, when 
the dogs range the neighbourhood, hunting coyotes and wolves 
and prowling pigs. Though a stranger protected himself, the peon 
on guard would certainly approach, hearing the dogs at bay. It 
is equally dangerous, of course, to leave the enceinte, but Merced 
knew that the impassive Indian would escort her without question, 
surprised though he might be. So they resolved that Gates should 
fire a little beacon on high bare ground at some distance, where the 
girl should join him. The light would not be thought suspicious, 
for poor travellers camp in the bush. The risk was that the 
watchman might stroll thither for company and gossip before 
Merced could find him. 

Their preparations complete, the girls sat waiting, Viola the 
more nervous of the two. As the hour approached, she could 
scarcely speak for emotion, pacing to and fro, trembling as with 
cold. ‘How good you are!’ whispered gentle Merced. ‘ You will 
comfort our father and make him forgive me?’ 

‘Hush, child! Don’t tease!’ Viola answered hoarsely. ‘ How 
slow time is in this hateful place!’ She leaned against the 
window, muttering to herself. 

A boding of evil crept into Merced’s heart. In the dim twilight 
she could see how hot and fierce were her sister’s eyes, eager and 
intent as those of a savage animal watching. Suddenly a musket- 
shot rang out, then a second, and a third. Viola started as if hit, 
then, in eagerness to see, threw back the jalousies with a clang, 
and leaned out upon the sill. 

‘What is it?’ cried Merced, taking her by the shoulder in 
terror ; but a rude push was the reply. Merced was too much 
alarmed to be repulsed. Seizing her sister round the waist with 
hysterical strength, she drew her from the window, and compelled 
her to listen and to speak. Viola moistened her dry lips and 
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laughed : ‘ How should I know, foolish girl? You are nervous 
because your lover is two minutes late. It’s nothing. Girls must 
learn to submit to men’s caprices. I think he will not come to- 
night.’ 

‘Viola! What isit I see in your face? Have you—mur- 
dered him? No—no! I see the light! Forgive me,darling! I 
was mad with fear!’ 

Viola stood motionless, gazing with dilated eyes at the signal. 
When Merced fell upon her knees in penitence, and took her round 
the waist, she turned, looked slowly down, and drew a long dagger 
from her skirt. Merced could but watch, her eyes wide and 
mouth frozen with terror. ‘Mercy!’ she gasped, in a voice 
scarcely audible. ‘Sister !—Viola!—for God’s love spare me!’ 
The arm was raised to strike, and the victim did not move. Per- 
haps this helplessness touched the girl’s better nature. She tore 
herself from that feeble clasp, and Merced, unharmed, fell like one 
dead upon the floor. 

Gates meanwhile had started, with a boy who had been in his 
service some weeks, He who travels in Nicaragua after sundown 
will not go far unless he keep his eyes about him, but on these 
lonely shadowed paths a resolute foe can always lay an ambuscade. 
Fortunately for Gates, the peons whom Viola bribed to do her 
vengeance were those who had followed her to the vault. Know- 
ing that the destined victim carried a pistol, they declined the 
arme blanche of close quarters, providing themselves with an 
ancient gun apiece. One failed to go off, and the other threw a 
hurricane of slugs at a harmless elevation above Gates’s head. 
Letting go his frightened horse, he sprang at the Indians, who 
fled; but both dropped to his revolver—one was dead, the other 
wounded in the thigh. He lay on his back, silent and staring, as 
Gates approached. 

‘Who are you?’ he asked. ‘Are you a thief?’ No answer. 

‘If I leave you here, you will die without a priest, the guilt 
of murder on your soul, and you will go to hell, where your com- 
rade is now.’ 

‘Fetch me a priest, for the love of God! Let me confess and 
save my soul.’ 

‘You would die before he came. But I am a doctor; I can 
dress your wound, and keep you alive for a while—only, you must 
tell me all.’ 

‘Yes, yes! Iam Manuel Davila, a servant of Don Pascual’s— 
Donna Viola ordered us to kill you for insulting her.’ 

Gates made a rough tourniquet, and stopped the bleeding. 
His plucky boy had caught the horses, and was standing beside 
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him. He tied them in the wood, a few yards farther off, and sent 
the child back for a priest. Then he fired the beacon and waited 
—waited half an hour, growing more and more anxious. What 
might this mad girl be doing in her jealousy? With him she 
had twice failed, but Merced was defenceless. Why had he kept 
her secret, and left his love without even a warning! The people 
summoned must soon arrive, and then he would have to go, un- 
certain what fate had ruined his schemes—-perhaps for ever. Thus 
distracted with alarm, peering over the misty and broken ground 
which Merced would traverse, he did not hear a lad who crept 
stealthily behind, until the crackling of a stick made him tum 
suddenly. ‘Has the priest come?’ he asked with impatience. 
‘Then we must go back !’ 

‘Macho maldito!’ cried Viola, springing at him. Gates leapt 
actively aside, closed, and threw the girl, but her knife scored him 
from shoulder to waist. He seized it, and hurried off, without 
wasting words, for he knew his hurt was bad. His frightened 
horse carried him at a gallop to Masaya. He paused not even to 
honour ‘ Dios,’ as he passed the tinkling bell, the dim old lantern, 
and the fat priest shambling beneath a canopy. ‘I am wounded 
to death, and I seek help!’ was scarce accepted as excuse for such 
profanity. It was set afloat by the ribald, but anxiously contra- 
dicted by the devout, that ‘ Dios’ himself had been spattered with 
mud by this heretic. 

But Gates’s wound was not dangerous for a healthy man, 
though very painful. After several weeks of fever and agony, he 
rose from his bed, a thinner and a steadier man—lI trust, a better. 
Manuel Davila had been executed, upon the evidence of the Indian 
boy and his own confession. In some countries, his grievous 
wound would have procured him a respite from trial, but not so 
in Nicaragua. Search had been made for Viola, without result. 
It was proved that the horse Gates left behind was sold in Leon 
by a handsome boy, who went on to the port of Realejo, where 
his track was lost. Viola had not gone empty-handed; her mad- 
ness did not run that way. 

Don Pascual was still at the hacienda, brooding over this 
scandal, and breaking his heart in solitude. Gates begged an in- 
terview in terms that could not be rejected, under the circum- 
stances. I do not know, and it is needless to invent, the argu- 
ments and persuasions which decided him to accept the doctor’s 
suit. One stipulation he made—that they should all leave 
Nicaragua at once, before the marriage, and go to Europe. I 
conceive that Gates presented no vigorous opposition to this plan. 

Some three months afterwards, the wedding took place in the 
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cathedral at Panama, and thence all three sailed for climes where 
their tragic story was unknown, until Barbachella told it to a 
gossiping littérateur. I have altered the names, of course. Bar- 
bachella fancies that Gates entered at some German university, 


and, years before this, he has, I hope, secured a genuine diploma 
of his very own. 


F, BOYLE. 





Beauty and the Wutterflies. 


Weattu of king-cups in the meadow, 
Golden light and tender shadow 
Passing over grasses 
That stand ready for the mowing ; 
Faint winds through the oak-winds blowing 
Where the shadow passes. 


Marion beneath the branches, 

Warily her net she launches 
For to trap her treasure ; 

One poor butterfly to capture, 

Heart a-beat with eager rapture, 
Eyes ablaze with pleasure. 


Kneelest, Marion, for thy pleasure 1 

There have been who sought a treasure, 
Kneeling or low-bending ; 

There have been whose long life after 

Shall, for thy light mocking laughter, 
Scarce seem worth the spending. 


Listen, Marion ! half-unknowing, 

Dragon’s teeth thou hast been sowing ; 
Arméd men will rise! 

When thou hast grown old and lonely 

They shall be thy courtiers only, 
Staring with blank eyes. 


Listen, Marion, what the thrushes 
Sing among the elder bushes— 
Listen, and take warning ! 
‘ Life were naught without love’s blessing, 
Maidens’ lips were made for pressing, 
Not for smile of scorning !’ 


Ah! the poor bright butterfly, 

That so soon must droop and die, 
Though he ’scape thy netting! 

Ah! the human moth, whose flight 

Circles still around the light,— 
Fate forbids forgetting ! 


Still thou kneelest ’mid the grasses, 
Watching where the treasure passes 
That thou only seekest ; 
But my grass is withered hay, 
All my treasure passed away,— 
Truest hearts are weakest ! 
B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 























An Overrated Prescription. 


I am one of those excellent souls who, when they take a holiday, 
take (occasionally) their wives with them—that is, their own 
wives—and are accordingly thought but little of in the world of 
fashion. The occasion which I have in my mind, however, was a 
particular one: my wife was ill,and required change. Her malady 
was brow-ague. That means a sharp, shooting pain over the 
temples, which spreads over the bones of the face, till one would 
gladly dispense with the wearing of a head atall. It is toothache, 
and ear-ache, and headache, and face-ache, combined into a sort of 
infernal symphony of aches. Nothing is of much good for it, but 
the least noise screws the whole instrument of torture up to 
concert-pitch. Quiet is, therefore, the physician’s remedy for this 
disease ; to sit in quiet by a lake of quinine, and to drain it, is the 
‘ scientific panacea. Sometimes he varies this prescription (as phy- 
sicians must, if they would not die of starvation), and recommends 
sea-air. ‘ Sea-air, my dear madam, and perfect rest.’ 

Nobody but a doctor knows the real advantage which is derived 
from people going to the sea-side. They exchange their com- 
fortable homes for more or less uncomfortable lodgings ; wholesome 
food, for meals that from a culinary point of view are simply deplor- 
able; and, if they have the good fortune to escape apartments 
recently used by a convalescent from the scarlet fever, return 
home alive, and—sunburnt. During that holiday they have had, 
thanks to the sea-air, an excellent appetite, and have eaten much 
more than is good for them ; while the males of the party, having 
nothing else to do with themselves, have smoked,incessantly, and 
congested their livers. Everybody, in fact, is in very much worse 
health than when he started ; but they all look so well—for a day 
or two. After that period the rouge of the sea-born Venus, the 
sunburn, wears off, and there is no more pretence about the matter. 
Illness sets in, and to the family doctor the autumn exodus 
becomes a solid advantage. 

The holiday I have in my mind, however, was but a short 
summer ‘ outing,’ suggested, as I have said, by my wife’s ailment, 
and founded on the doctrine above mentioned, ‘sea-air and perfect 
quiet.’ The former, in an island like Great Britain (which is also 
so ridiculously small), is easily attainable ; Brighton is so near to 
London, that ‘eight hours at the sea-side’ can be compassed for 
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‘ three shillings ;’ but then Brighton is the resort of brass-bands ; 
its excellent air is used by wind instruments. Ramsgate is the 
home of organ-grinders ; Dover and Folkestone are ports in which 
German and French tongues mingle (as might be expected) in 
hideous discord. Grabville, to be sure, is also a port looking 
Franceward—but then, no Frenchman (as I was given to under- 
stand) comes to Grabville; or, if he comes, he never goes back 
again ; he becomes nationalized, and loses his accent. The sea- 
passage *s so long, and he has suffered from it so frightfully, that 
he stops where he is. Of course, English people go to Grabville, 
but only to leave it by steamer for the Continent. The passage is 
cheap, though, as I have hinted, nasty. The town itself is dull; 
duller even than its neighbour, the excellent town of Sabville. 
‘When you are at Sabville,’ says the proverb (not a local one), ¢ you 
can walk to Grabville; but when you get to Grabville, there is 
nothing to do but drown yourself.’ 

This I thought must be the very place for my wife and her 
brow-ague, and our quiet holiday. 

My disposition is, on the whole, as admirable as my talents 
are remarkable, but my friends own that I am fidgety. I am 
always well in time for everything; I like to have everything 
ready for me, and very nice and comfortable: my place in the 
train, my rooms at the hotel, I always secure beforehand when I 
travel. On this occasion my wife’s ill-health was a good excuse 
for extraordinary precautions. From inquiry among my friends, 
I learned that the hotel best known at Grabville—the Caravan- 
sérai—was always full of tourists coming and going, and was 
therefore, as I conjectured, noisy. There was another hotel—the 
North Crag—not so much patronized, the name of which allured 
me. It was probably situated far from the madding crowd, on 
some jutting marine eminence, with nothing but the murmuring 
waves around it. So I telegraphed to the North Crag Hotel for 
apartments: ‘ The sitting-room to command a view of the sea;’ 
and added, with my usual forethought, ‘wire back reply.’ It 
was twelve hours before I got the answer, which fretted me 
not a little, but at last it came: ‘ Rooms reserved as requested.’ 
The preliminary steps were secured for curing my wife’s brow- 
ague. = 

On arriving at Grabville, however, which is at a considerable 
distance from the capital, the brow-ague was decidedly worse, a 
railway journey of three hours, during which we were shot through 
twenty tunnels and under a hundred bridges, not being conducive 
to the cure. At last, however, we came in sight of the broad blue 
mirror of the ocean, that, like a woman’s smile (to those who are 
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unacquainted with her), seems the very earnest of eternal rest and 
love. 

The sight of it seemed already to do the poor sufferer good, as 
she lay back in the open fly that was to take us to our temporary 
home. We passed by the Caravansérai, which—there being a 
steamer at the quay shrieking irritably for victims, the exception 
which proves the rule that smoking cures impatience—looked quiet 
and empty enough, and then turned inland into the town. 

‘Hullo, my man! where are you taking us?’ The driver 
pulled his horse up—it by no means required so much pulling as 
the vehicle—and regarded me with that look of contempt for 
ignorance which is common to men who only know a very little. 

‘I’m going where you told me—to the North Crag Hotel.’ 

‘Oh, then I suppose there is some shorter way to it than by 
the sea-front ?’ 

‘Shorter way! Yes, I should think so; considering it ain’t 
on the sea at all.’ 

‘Not on the sea?’ cried I, with vehemence. 

‘My dear love,’ said my wife imploringly, ‘remember my 
poor head.’ 

Crushed and penitent, I said no more, and the driver, mur- 
muring something about ‘ head, indeed,’ not complimentary to my 
intelligence, pursued his way. He felt that he had an ally in the 
invalid, and could say, and presently charge, anything. He took 
us, however, right enough. After climbing for half a mile up the 
High Street, which seemed to be composed of bazaars, china- 
shops, and establishments devoted to the sale of penny periodicals, 
we arrived at North Crag Terrace. 

‘Come,’ said I cheerfully to my wife, ‘we must be very near 
the hotel now.’ | 

‘In that case,’ observed the invalid faintly, ‘the hotel cannot 
be very near the sea.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ said I; ‘we are very high up, and there 
is probably a side-view.—What are you stopping for now, 
driver ?’ 

It was rather hard upon him, for he had hitherto not stopped 
at all except when I had called to him, but my sense of justice 
was clouded by irritation. 

‘Well, I’m a-stopping,’ said the man, with a greater air of 
contempt than ever, ‘ because we have got to our journey’s end.’ 

Then I looked up and saw that four of the houses in the terrace 
had been amalgamated, and that upon the brow of the two central 
ones was emblazoned, on a bright-blue board, ‘ North Crag Hotel.’ 
Immediately opposite it was a long public garden; then a broad 
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public promenade; and then the sky-line, under which—though 
it was not more visible than in London—might lie the sea. 

‘ This is intolerable,’ I began; ‘ it is a fraudulent imposition, 

‘My dear love,’ moaned my wife, ‘ my head!’ 

The cabman laughed—I heard his demoniacal guffaw—as [ 
rushed out of the carriage, and up the steps of the hotel. 

‘Where is the proprietor? where is the manager? Who is 
answerable for this deception? Show me my telegram, with the 
words “ view of the sea” upon it ’—were questions that I poured 
forth, now that I was out of my wife’s hearing, with indignant 
fervour. A tall woman, of whom I took no notice, save to remark 
that she was tall—indeed gigantic, for she was taller than myself, 
and I am a pretty good height in my heeled boots—was looking 
down upon me with a sheaf of telegrams in her hand. 

‘We have done the best we could for you,’ said she, in a 

mellifluous voice; ‘but the front rooms are all engaged. The 
town is very full, sir.’ 
#4 There was no help for us; so my wife and I followed the 
giantess up-stairs—a good many stairs—to a little room just big 
enough to ‘ swing a cat in,’ or rather a kitten, at the back of the 
house. 


‘It is very quiet here, observed the giantess. 

‘It is very close,’ said I with irritation. ‘ At this height, how- 
ever, we shall surely see the sea.’ 

‘Well, sir, it looks the other way; but there is a beautiful 


lawn——’ 


‘ Lawn !’ cried I; ‘I only see a tent half a mile long.’ 

‘Ah, to be sure’ (as if it had just struck her), ‘they have 
built the tent there because some Frenchmen are going to be 
entertained in it on Monday.’ 

‘The whole nation, I should think,’ said I. 

‘No, sir; only fourteen hundred or so.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ 

There were fourteen hundred Frenchmen to dine under my 
poor wife’s window, who had come down to Grabville for ‘ quiet.’ 
The giantess guessed something of what was passing through our 
minds, and hastened toadd: ‘There will be no noise to speak of; 
besides, they do not arrive till twelve, and go back by the steamer 
at six.’ 

‘We shall probably be out-of-doors,’ murmured the invalid, 
mustering a few grains of cheerfulness. ‘To-morrow is Sunday, 
and we shall have perfect rest.’ 

‘ This is the sitting-room,’ said the giantess, opening the door. 

The sitting-room was precisely the same as the bed-room, 
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except that it had a table instead of a bed; its window also com- 
manded in front the tent, on the left hand the tent, on the right 
hand the tent, and, if we could have looked round the corner, we 
should have seen the tent again. 

‘ This is horrible,’ said I—‘ that is’ (and here I felt my voice 
sink into dulcet accents)—‘I dare say it will do very well. I am 
sure, madam, you have done all you could for us, and in the mean 
time we will make the best of it.’ 

Then my wife and I were left alone together. 

‘I thought you would alter your tone,’ said she, less faintly 
than she had spoken for some time. ‘I noticed that you never 
looked at that young woman till just now. She is certainly what 
vulgar people call a fine woman; but I see nothing ia her to 
admire so very much.’ 

‘ My dear wife,’ said I, ‘you astonish me. I never said a word 
about admiring the woman.’ 

‘No, Charles, you did not say a word; but you looked 
volumes.’ 

The doctor had remarked that my dear wife wanted ‘ tone,’ and 
it was evident she was getting it. Theair of Grabville had already 
done her good, for there was really not the least ground for the 
comparative vigour of her language, so far as my conduct was con- 
cerned. It was quite true that I had not observed how very 
attractive the hotel housekeeper was until that moment, when I 
had suddenly become conciliatory. But that was only a coincid- 
ence. My manner and behaviour are courteous to all women. To 
suppose that they vary because one happens to be a little prettier 
than another is libellous. In this case I really felt that I owed an 
apology to the lady for having taken her for a giantess. She was 
undoubtedly a very fine woman—very fine indeed. 

Here my wife asked, as I understood, for ‘vinegar’ for her 
poor forehead. ; 

‘Don’t you think,’ said I, ‘that a little eau-de-Cologne put 
on a handkerchief would cool your brow better than vinegar ?’ 

‘I didn’t say “vinegar,” Charles. I said that woman is a 
virago: I can read it in her eye.’ 

‘She looks a most infernal temper,’ said I, with alacrity; for 
above all things, my wife had told me, the doctor had said she was 
not to be contradicted. ‘However, thank Heaven! we shall prob- 
ably see nothing more of her.’ 

There can never be any harm in thanking Heaven, and 
especially, as in the present instance, when it pleases one’s wife. 

We dined in our own room because the invalid could not bear 
the noise of the table d’héte ; but we got the dinner, I suspect, from 
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the table @héte after the guests had done with it. I could not 
but remember that the dinner-table at the Caravansérai (the old- 
established hotel) was considered to be the best provided in England 
—the North Crag’s cwisine did not remind me of it; but, then, we 
had come down thither, not for dinners, but for quiet. We retired 
betimes, and I was awakened at daylight—z.e. about 3.45 a.m. 
—by a continuous hammering. It was the noise of wood upon 
wood—mallets upon posts. Noah and his family must have made 
a similar noise when they were building the ark—only, instead of 
six persons at work, there seemed to be sixty. I was in hopes that 
the poor invalid was asleep; but presently I heard her moan: 

‘ What is it, Charles? They seem to be splitting my head!’ 

My own morbid impression, as I lay half asleep and half awake, 
was that somebody had died in the hotel, and that they were 
nailing up his coffin; but this, of course, was a thought not to be 
uttered to an invalid. The same reason prevented me from saying 
that I thought it was a gigantic death-watch: though, indeed, it 
sounded very like it. Calling to mind, however, that we were in 
the country—or, at all events, out of town—I hastened to say 
that ‘it was only a woodpecker, or woodpeckers, and that she was 
to go to sleep.’ 

‘It’s that awful tent!’ groaned she. 

And so it was. The hideous thing, it seems, kept growing 
and growing, like the helmet in the Castle of Otranto. As we lay 
dreadfully wide awake, our united intelligences hit upon the real 
reason of the carpenters being at work at that untimely hour. 
They wanted to persuade people that it was not Sunday morning 
at all, but Saturday night: and, indeed, about six o’clock, when 
persons in general might be awaking to consciousness, but when 
sleep had long fled from owr pillow, these wretches took them- 
selves off. I hated that magnificent creature who had promised 
us ‘quiet’ with an intensity that would have satisfied my wife 
herself if she could have looked into my bosom. Of course, the 
brow-ague was infinitely worse that day, which was chiefly passed 
in applying ice-bandages, and looking for a bedroom as distant 
from that awful tent as possible. The one apportioned to us was 
larger than the last, but still more barely furnished. The win- 
dows had no curtains; and, as it looked to the east, we knew 
that the sun would stream into it and wake us up. We therefore 
hung everything we had in the way of shawls and dressing-gowns 
across it, so that the apartment had the appearence of a second- 
hand clothes shop, and at an early hour retired to what we fondly 
hoped might be rest. Not till our light was out did we perceive 
the horrors of our situation. The door had a glass over it, our 
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room being utilised to give light to the passage, and at night this 
benefit was reciprocated by a huge gas-lamp in the passage giving 
light to the room. We might just as well have been acting 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Caudle’ on the stage with the foot-lights full on. 

I jumped out of bed, and, getting on a chair outside, so that I 
must have formed a very striking ‘ transparency’ to the inhabit- 
ants of the passage—but what did I care?—I was desperate—I 
turned the gas out; but our apprehensions had been thoroughly 
aroused, and we pictured to ourselves early morning with the sun- 
shine, instead of the gas, pouring in upon us over the door. Our 
only chance was to get to sleep at once, and so to snatch a few 
feverish hours of repose: and how successful we were in going to 
sleep against time every one knows who has made the experiment. 
Moreover, the bed, instead of being a spring-bed, was hard as a 
board, and dotted with large, round knobs. I believe it was stuffed 
with turnips, and with turnips that had not been boiled. It wasa 
bed that might honestly have been recommended to the members of 
the Holy Inquisition, and would, I think, have been very convincing. 
I was just dozing off under the impression that I was St. Lawrence 
upon a gridiron, when suddenly there was a spurt, a flash, and 
a roar, and the whole apartment was brilliantly illuminated. 

‘By jingo!’ cried I. ‘Fire! fire!’ 

‘No,’ moaned my unhappy wife; ‘I almost wish it was; a 
quick fire would be better than this martyrdom. Somebody has 
lit the gas up.’ 

Some officious idiot, seeing our burner out, had actually 
gone for a match and set it alight again; and my conscience told 
me that it was ‘the fine woman, for nobody else could have 
reached it. 

I draw a veil—how I wished at the time that there had been a 
veil to draw !—over our further sufferings. 

Imagine a brow-ague after two sleepless nights with a sun- 
stroke and a gas-stroke added! The next day was consecrated to 
international festivities, and I felt thankful to the powers of evil 
that it was a pouring wet one. I experienced a fiendish joy in 
seeing the Frenchmen land, bedraggled, and soaked, and sick, and 
like their national flag with the red washed out of it—all white 
and blue. If ever England is invaded, it will be through the sub- 
marine tunnel, and not by ship. Iam not a good sailor myself ; 
nor shall I ever forget the last occasion on which I sailed across 
the Channel. It was a rough day, and I went straight on board 
the steamer in harbour, and then to bed—my only chance. 

After half an hour’s intense misery, I sent for the steward and 
asked if we were near the land, 
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‘Lor’ bless you! we ain’t left the quay; we ain’t a-going 
across to-day, the weather is too dirty.’ 

Well, bad sailor as I am, I am a good one compared with 
those fourteen hundred Frenchmen. I should have thought that 
nothing could ever have been done with the steamer that brought 
them over, in the way of rendering it fit for human tenancy again, 
but that it ought to have been taken out to sea and sunk. The 
lively strains of the brass-band, and the welcoming cheers that 
received them, must have seemed to those poor voyagers the most 
hideous mockery. They got better, it is true, as the day went on, 
for they made more noise in that tent than fourteen thousand 
Englishmen would have done ; but the idea that they had to go 
back could never have been absent from their minds. ‘ Let us 
eat and drink, for presently we shall be ill again,’ must have been 
the motto of their hearts, though it was not upon their flags with 
the other one. My unfortunate wife, with an ice-bandage round 
her forehead and cotton-wool in her ears, had an excellent view of 
the international procession; the most interesting part of the 
spectacle was to behold the Mayor of Grabville, in his robes and 
chain, receiving the company, and IJ shall never forget his astonish- 
ment on his being kissed on both cheeks by the French Mayor of 
St.-Malo ! 

A perfect understanding was arrived at between the two 
countries during the banquet, but I am afraid the entente cordiale 
was not so important in my eyes as the question of changing our 
quarters. My whole energies were directed towards securing 
apartments at that once despised hotel, the Caravansérai, and, 
above all, a bed not stuffed with turnips. When I had got them, 
and installed my poor invalid in them, I asked her if she had a 
wish on earth that it was in my power to gratify. She beckoned 
to me with a languid hand, and whispered, in a failing voice: 
‘Yes, oh yes; pray take me home again!’ 

I did take her home—or, at least, so much as was left of her 
—the next morning ; but it was not for the next six weeks that 
she recovered from the effects of ‘ sea-air and quiet.’ Of course, 
we had been exceptionally unfortunate. At the same time, the 
failure of that famous prescription, if less in degree, is, I have 
reason to believe, common enough in kind, and I have set down 
our own experience as a warning to my fellow-creatures. Do not 
take an invalid for ‘change of air’ unless you are quite sure that 
other things besides air, and equally necessary for health, will be 
found in the place you are going to: mere change is of no ad- 
vantage, unless it is for the better. 

JAMES PAYN. 
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Che Case of Hugh Maynard, 


I, 


Tux patients who had thronged Dr. Dunlop’s dining-room in 
Wimpole Street had gradually dispersed. One by one they had 
been summoned before the famous physician, to describe their 
maladies, receive his advice, pay the customary fees, and be dis- 
missed upon their several ways. 

It was rather a grim-looking chamber, furnished with old- 
fashioned sobriety and plainness. Heavy curtains of a dingy 
crimson hue darkened the windows; the chairs were drawn up in 
line against the walls; a massive mahogany table, littered with 
newspapers and periodicals, occupied the centre of the thickly- 
carpeted floor. Pictures hung over the mantelpiece and sideboard 
and faced the fireplace—family portraits and ‘old masters,’ very 
black of tone and vague as to subject. The patients were wont 
to ponder a good deal over these works, imagining the intentions 
of the painters. There prevailed, indeed, an opinion that one 
picture purported to represent ‘The Pool of Bethesda;’ another 
‘Naaman and Gehazi;’ a third ‘The Tribute Money ;’ and a fourth 
‘The Angel Releasing Peter ;’ but nothing very positive was known 
about them. For all its sombreness of aspect when viewed before 
noon, however, the room had its festive and mirthful moments: 
Doctor Dunlop gave excellent dinners, enjoyed the society of his 
friends, and was choice about his wines. 

Patients are usually eager to see their medical adviser, are will- 
ing even to pay bribes to the attendants for an early interview. 
A young man, seated in a corner of the room, showed no anxiety of 
this kind. He was content, to give way to others: when his turn 
came to see the doctor, he did not avail himself of it; he waited 
quite to the last. The patients were generally apt to fall into con- 
versation, to form little temporary intimacies ; their ailments, and 
the fact that the same doctor was to prescribe for these, constitut- 
ing bonds of union between them. The young man spoke to no 
one; he sat motionless, absorbed, as it seemed, in his own thoughts. 
Now and then he sighed heavily and a sense of weariness appeared 
to oppress him; but he wore no look of suffering or of absolute 
ill-health. He was slight of form, of pale clear complexion, his 
features were refined, his eyes were bright. He was well dressed ; 
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there was even something of excessive carefulness about the fit 
of his gloves, the folds of his necktie, and the curl of his blonde 
moustache. 

The servant announced that the doctor would see him. He 
sent in his card. It bore the name of Mr. Hugh Maynard. . 

Dr. Dunlop was brisk of manner, and he was wont to speak 
somewhat sharply. He was always anxious to save time; for 
indeed time was very valuable to him. It was an object with 
him therefore to retrench the preliminaries of conversation, to 
‘bring his patients to the point, and wrest from them the nature 
and particulars of their complaints as speedily as might be. 

In a moment Mr. Maynard found himself seated in a chair 
fronting the light, a firm finger pressing upon his left wrist, and 
the lynx eyes of Dr. Dunlop peering into his face. 

‘You're feverish, said the doctor. ‘ You don’t sleep well, 
I take it. You digest with difficulty, perhaps. Your heart 
troubles you at times with flutterings and palpitations. There's 
a line or two about your face that should not be there. You find 
yourself nervous, irritable, anxious. Is not that so? What is 
your profession ?’ 

‘I have no profession.’ 

‘Idleness or the want of occupation is at the root of a good 
many complaints. But tell me more about yourself. Have I ever 
seen you before ?’ 

‘So long ago that you cannot possibly remember me. I was a 
child at the time. But certain relatives of mine were known to 
you in days gone by. My name is Maynard. I am almost the 
last of the family.’ 

The doctor passed his hand across his forehead with the air of 
one trying to recollect. His memory remained unproductive, 
however. 

‘I see so many,’ he said apologetically, ‘I have to listen to 
so much; and I’m not so young asI was. But, you're idle—you 
say. Try change: go to the sea; keepin the air as much as possible; 
take plenty of exercise, but not of a violent kind. If your means 
permit, you might visit the German baths. I'll write a prescrip- 
tion for you. Your system wants tone. You’ve something on 
your mind. Isn’t that so? You're in love, perhaps? Well, love 
is serious, no doubt, while it lasts; but it is scarcely a mortal 
malady.’ 

The young man’s face flushed, a little angrily. The doctor 
looked at his watch; he had heard the noise of wheels and kne 
that his carriage was at the door. The servant brought in “his 
lunch upon a salver; a glass of sherry and a biscuit, 
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‘Don’t go, Mr. Maynard. I have not done with you yet. Only, 
I have to make the most of my time; you'll excuse me preparing 
to depart. You have something more to say, I know. I can 
listen to you while I drink my sherry. What do you say to a 
glass? You must cheer up, you know. Avoid a doleful view of 
things. Don’t leave everything to your doctor: try and meet 
him half-way and help him to cure you. Patients can often heal 
themselves if they only would; although it doesn’t perhaps become 
a doctor to say as much.’ 

‘If you knew what reason I have to be despondent !’ murmured 
the young man. ‘I do assure you that I am not wretched with- 
out a cause. 

‘Wretched ? at your age? with yourlooks? Is Phillis, then, 
so coy or so unkind? For of course Phillis is your only joy. 
Mais nous ne chercherons pas la femme. WNrest-elle pas 
partout ?’ asked the doctor. ‘But don’t look or feel aggrieved. 
I cannot help cracking a joke or two when I have got through my 
morning’s work. Now look here—You’ve time on your hands. I 
am about to drive round to see certain other of my patients. We 
can chat as we go. Jump into my carriage.’ 

So doctor and patient left Wimpole Street together. 

‘ Youw’re a little ruffled, I see,’ said the doctor after a minute’s 
pause. ‘ You’re accusing me of want of sympathy. But we shall 
understand each other better presently. I can be serious enough 
upon occasion; no question at all about that. You’re young and 
I’m old, and to me youth seems such a very happy and enviable 
sort of thing, I have a difficulty in believing in the reality of its 
troubles. However, you’re going to persuade me that yours are 
very genuine. Certain members of your family were known to 
me, I think you said. I presume I advised them professionally. 
How long since ?’ 

‘ Five-and-twenty years ago.’ 

‘I was young myself, then, comparatively speaking.’ 

‘You were suddenly summoned at midnight to the assistance 
of a gentleman lodging at a neighbouring hotel whom you found 
to be grievously wounded. He had shot himself, designedly or by 
accident, people doubted which. He was still living when you 
arrived, but he was speechless, insensible, and he survived a few 
minutes only.’ 

‘I remember now. There was an inquest, and the jury, under 
the coroner’s instructions, returned what they called an open ver- 
dict. There was no suspicion of foul play, however, and to my 
thinking the case did not really admit of a doubt. The man had 
deliberately committed suicide. No evidence of insanity was forth- 
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coming; but some attempt was made to show that the poor fellow— 
an officer in the army on the retired list, if I remember rightly—had 
been cleaning his pistols. The jury rather shirked the facts of the 
case. They chose to think that in the circumstances an accident 
was possible. Of course, there wasa very natural desire to spare the 
feelings of the family. Suicide and insanity are ugly words. I’ve 
given considerable attention to the subject of suicide, especially in 
its connection with mania. It may be said that suicide is a result 
of civilisation: as a rule, savages are not suicides. When people 
are the most tempted to kill one another they are the least 
tempted to killthemselves. But of course the motives that induce 
suicide are as various as the means employed to effect it. Accord- 
ing to my experience, the young hang themselves; the mature 
usually blow their brains out; the old recur to the juvenile 
practice of suspension. It might be said, indeed, that the method 
adopted by the suicide is as accurately defined by his age as the 
seasons are by the sun.’ 

‘You have forgotten the name of the suicide. It was 
Maynard.’ 

‘Do you mean that the man was—your father ?’ 

* My father.’ 

‘But you can have no knowledge of your own of this matter.’ 

‘Captain Maynard died leaving a widow and one son, an 
infant in arms. Iam that son. I have, of course, no recollection 
of my father. I have learnt the circumstances of his death from 
others.’ 

‘ You have learnt this recently and have allowed the subject to 
distress you acutely, to prey upon your mind? Is that so?’ 

‘Not quite. Ihave known the facts of the case for some time 
now. But there is something yet to be told. On one subject the 
jury at the time of the inquest were left uninformed.’ 

‘What is that?’ 

‘Captain Maynard died by his own hand. His two brothers, 
his father, his grandfather, his great-grandfather, all committed 
suicide.’ 

‘You mean that in your family there has prevailed through 
several generations an hereditary disposition to commit suicide?’ 

‘Call it what you will—hereditary disposition—fatality—mania 
—a curse—the thing has afflicted my family dreadfully, desper- 
ately,as Ihave told you. When will my turn come? Can I help 
asking myself that question? Do you wonder now that I am 
despondent, wretched, that my life seems a burden to me, that I 
look forward to the future with something like horror?’ 

‘I understand your case better than I did, said the doctor 
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quietly, after a pause. ‘No doubt there is some occasion for 
uneasiness, apprehension. But these hereditary maladies may be 
said to wear themselves out gradually. They weaken and die out 
as they descend from generation to generation, or as a family 
renews itself, so to say, by alliances with other families.’ 

‘My father married his first cousin,’ said the young man 
simply. 

‘We must look to the more hopeful side of the case. Appa- 
rently there is little fault to be found with your constitution. I 
take it that your health has been usually good, that you have at no 
time suffered from any very serious illness ?’ 

‘ That is so.’ 

‘Has this fear that the sad fate of your relatives may be yours 
also come upon you recently or suddenly ?’ 

‘There was a time when I thought little enough about it. I 
was able to put it away from my mind. It was a shocking thing, 
of course ; but it seemed far off; I would not trouble myself about 
it. Then-—— I had better tell the whole truth ?’ 

‘It will be better, I think.’ 

‘I fell in love. I believed myself ioved in return. But the 
lady’s friends interfered. They knew how my father had died, 
how his father and grandfather. They told me plainly, even 
brutally, that there was insanity in my family; that, without 
doubt, madness was in store for me also. They even accused me 
of concealing the truth from them, of endeavouring to marry under 
false pretences, as it were. I was abruptly dismissed the house.’ 

‘It was very cruel of them. Naturally you felt aggrieved 
and distressed. Your despondency might be thus sufficiently 
accounted for. But the lady—she was made aware of the state 
of the case ?’ 

‘How could I address her on such a subject? Could I tell 
her that I was thought likely to go mad and therefore was forbidden 
to love her? Could I say to her that we must not marry lest our 
children should be lunatics? It would have been monstrous! I 
could not doit. I went my way, as her friends bade me. I saw 
her no more. I did not dare to write to her. I have left her to 
believe me false, base, infamous, what she pleases. I may speak 
no word in my own defence. And I love her: I cannot tell you 
how I love her. It is hard to bear.’ 

‘Hard indeed,’ said Dr. Dunlop. ‘ Has she not sent or written 
to you?’ 

‘She has written me three letters, appealing to me, upbraiding 
me, accusing me. What answer can I make? I simply dare not 
write to her. Her letters remain unanswered.’ 
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‘ And since this has happened you have felt a great gloom 
come over you? you have been troubled with dark forebodings, 
miserable reflections? you have been plunged into the deepest 
melancholy ?? 

‘I have felt my life hateful to me. I have longed to die, 
Again and again I have been tempted to lay violent hands upon 
myself. I cannot tell you how wretched I have been.’ 

‘Have you no friends or relations ?’ 

‘ Very few, and they are at a great distance. I may say that I 
have no friends or relations.’ 

‘ Where do you live ?’ 

‘At present I am living in Gray’s Inn. I have taken 
chambers there for a while. If I lead an idle, useless life, at least 
I have endeavoured to work. I have tried to interest myself, now 
in this, now in that. I persuaded myself a little time back that I 
was a student of the law. Once I thought medicine a most 
absorbing study. Then I tried painting. But I find it impossible 
to apply myself. The conviction comes to me that, strive as I may, 
do what I will, all isin vain. My life is without hope. The end 
is madness.’ 

‘ You should not live alone.’ 

‘Would you have me engage a keeper already ?’ asked the 
young man with a shudder. The doctor looked a trifle perplexed. 

‘You must try hard to combat these gloomy thoughts.’ 

‘I dotry. But they will not be combated or avoided. At 
times it is more than I can bear—and desperately I throw myself 
upon the ground, writhing like one in convulsions. Then I hear 
whisperings in my ear, voices resound on all sides of me: “ Kill 
yourself! kill yourself!” I hear those words incessantly. Even 
though I close my ears with my fingers I hear them still, and I 
can see hands emerging from the shadows in the corners of 
the room to proffer me the means of killing myself. How 
long shall I be able to resist? I cannot say. Sometimes my 
strength seems to he fast failing me and I fear that I must yield. 
In truth, death and I are drawing nearer and nearer together: I 
feel his presence in the air about me. I shiver and tremble with 
cold and fear.’ 

‘These are a sick man’s fancies. With return of health, such 
nightmares will disperse. I must see you again. And, as I said 
before, you must help your doctor to cure you, meet him half-way, 
and make the best of your case, not the worst. I shall come and 
see you at your chambers.’ 

The carriage had stopped before the door of a house in a West- 
end square, 
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‘I have to call here,’ said the doctor. ‘ But I shall not be 
long.’ 

‘T may wait ?’ 

‘If you will, certainly.’ 

‘I should like to hear how Miss Dyson is.’ 

‘What! you know, then—ah!’ he interrupted himself sud- 
denly witha laugh. ‘ Cherchez la femme! I understand. So Miss 
Rose Dyson is Phillis, your only joy, is she? and you come to me 
with this story of your own illness because you would know whether 
she is really ill or not? How like a lover! But how did you dis- 
cover that I attended Miss Dyson? And now I know what I did 
not know before. So, there is a love-affair behind the scenes of 
Miss Rose’s illness, is there? ‘They did not tell me that.’ 

‘She is really ill, then? there is danger ?’ 

‘She has been really ill. No, I don’t think there is any 
danger now. The worst is over, at any rate. She has suffered 
from fever, from a nervous shock, and in some degree from cerebral 
excitement. She has been in a curiously hysterical condition. I 
have a clearer view of the case now than I had.’ 

The doctor entered the house, to return presently. 

‘Well?’ the young man turned eagerly towards him. 

‘She is better, decidedly better; she is in feeble health, but the 
fever has left her. It was the quotidian of love, it seems; but 
they did not tell me that. One learns from one patient how to 
cure another. That’s part of the great art of healing.’ 

It was arranged that Hugh Maynard should see the doctor 
again at an early date. Then, they parted. 


II. 


Huan Maynarp tenanted chambers looking upon Gray’s Inn 
Square, that spacious quadrangle, with its barrack-yard air, 
bounded by monotonous lines of brick-built, red-tiled houses, with 
open wooden staircases, stone doorways, and white-sashed small- 
paned windows of an old-fashioned sort. There was something 
grim about the place, something decayed and dirty too. But it 
had the advantage of being quiet, so far as three sides of it were 
concerned. The fourth side suffered in some degree from the in- 
cessant rumbling of the carts and carriages passing up and down 
the adjoining noisy narrow thoroughfare of Gray’s Inn Lane. 

An Inn of Court, Gray’s Inn has nevertheless ceased to be the 
abode of lawyers exclusively. Now and then it produces a barrister, 
and of course it still stands possessed of Benchers, Hall, and Library, 
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with privileges and traditions, Baconian and otherwise. But nowa- 
days the embryonic advocate as a rule prefers to attach himself to 
one of the Temples or to Lincoln’s Inn. Gray’s Inn still flourishes, 
however, as a kind of Bachelor and Bohemian settlement; it 
shelters a variety of nondescript inhabitants, industrious and idle, 
attached or unattached to recognised professions and callings, and 
requires only of its tenants punctuality in regard to the payment 
of their several rents. 

When Hugh Maynard spoke of his friendless state, he had per- 
haps forgotten that he was upon terms of some intimacy with a 
neighbour, the occupant of adjacent chambers, one Mark Shapcott, 
whose means of livelihood were indistinct, but who was supposed 
to be connected with the profession of letters and to contribute in 
a desultory way to divers newspapers and magazines. Having long 
lived in rooms separated only bya thin party wall, having for some 
time been the subjects of the same laundress, their fortunes and 
experiences thus curiously linked together, Hugh Maynard and Mark 
Shapcott had eventually become acquainted. There had been on 
either side the usual disinclination of Englishmen, and especially of 
Londoners, to become known to each other, or even to interchange 
speech. But a desire to borrow something—not money, but some 
article of glass or of cutlery wanted upon a sudden domestic 
emergency— Mrs. Moffit, the laundress, being employed for the 
occasion as ambassadress or mediatress—had initiated relations 
between the two men. After this they had nodded or bowed to 
each other, until gradually they spoke. At last Shapcott would 
often lounge across the landing between the two sets of chambers, 
and stand in Maynard’s doorway, smoking a black short pipe, dis- 
cussing every topic that occurred to him. 

Shapcott’s manners were of a free and easy sort. He was of 
those men who may be said to promise much but to perform little. 
He possessed considerable learning, was really accomplished, had 
commenced his career auspiciously; at one time his friends had 
even counted upon his attaining great distinction. But all expect- 
ation of this sort he had completely disappointed. He had some- 
how drifted into idleness, apathy, indifference. The interior of 
his chambers typified his mind: a chaos of books and dust. 
Power to complete seemed lacking to him, even in regard to such 
matters as washing and dressing. A tall, raw-boned, red-bearded 
man, he was usually to be found in a dishevelled state, his toilet 
rather sketched than finished, in shirt-sleeves and slippers, smoking 
his pipe. He rarely left his chambers before nightfall. An idea 
prevailed, and he lent it such encouragement as he could, to the 
effect that his literary labours completely engrossed him. Some 
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people were even disposed to hold in his regard that he was so 
exceedingly occupied that he really could not find time to dress 
himself. Otherwise his industry was certainly not manifest, and 
its results were inappreciable. 

‘ Now, I envy you, Maynard,’ said Shapcott. 

‘Yes, I am quite one to be envied,’ replied Maynard drily. 

‘Young, good-looking, not compelled to work for your living, 
and with money in your pockets.’ 

‘I have some small means of my own, it is true,’ said 
Maynard. 

‘ You’d like more, of course. Every one would like more money 
than he’s got. That’s human nature. There’s no such thing as 
perfect content in this world.’ 

‘I suppose not. I cannot say that I am perfectly contented.’ 

‘All the same, I envy you. What resources you have! how 
comfortable your rooms are, particularly when I compare them 
with my own den!’ Shapcott looked round him at the furniture, 
the curtains and pictures. ‘ You paint, don’t you? and you play 
the piano? and I suppose, from seeing those foils hung up there, 
that you know how to fence ?—only, a man can hardly fence by 
himself, can he? You've a nice collection of books too, and you 
go in for nice bindings. You're a sort of swell in your way ; what 
people call * calculated to adorn any sphere.” Now, I’m nothing 
that, you know.’ 

‘It pleases you to ridicule me.’ 

‘No; I’m speaking quite seriously: I really do envy you. You 
see, I am ugly, and I’m getting old, and I’m poor, and I have to 
work for my living. No one can say that existence offers me 
many attractions.’ 

‘It offers me very few.’ 

‘Ah! you’re depressed for the moment. And I must own that, 
living as we do, shut up alone in these sky-parlours, a certain 
gloominess comes over one at times. What we want chiefly is 
a power of pulling ourselves together. You'd be happier, 
Maynard, if you could only pull yourself together. So should I. 
As it is, perhaps I smoke a little too much. So do you. How- 
ever, you've coloured that large meerschaum of yours very nicely. 
' That shows very creditable industry and painstaking.’ 

‘Will you accept the pipe, Shapcott? It’s much at your 
service,’ 

‘You're very kind; but——’ 

‘ And if there’s anything else you would like in these chambers 
—anything that at all takes your fancy or you think would be in 
the least useful to you , 
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‘What on earth do you mean, Maynard ?’ 

‘Only that I’m going away. I’m tired of living in chambers; 
I've been talking to my doctor about it, and he advises me to lead 
a different sort of life.’ 

‘It’s so easy to talk about leading a different sort of life. One 
doesn’t shape one’s own manner of life,it seems to me. It’s shaped 
for one by circumstances and other people. It would be quite 
useless for any one to advise me to lead a different kind of life. 
I couldn’t possibly do it. But if you go away—well, I shall see 
very little of you, for one thing; I shall miss you dreadfully, for 
another. 

‘I shall be missed for a while, perhaps—a very little while—by 
you, Shapcott—not by any one else, I dare say. 

* You forget Mrs. Moffit.’ 

‘Yes. I forgot Mrs. Moffit. No doubt she’ll miss me. No 
one else.’ 

‘I wouldn’t say that, Maynard.’ As he spoke Shapcott strolled 
from the room, crossed the landing, and entered his own chambers, 
He returned presently carrying a small packet. 

‘I forgot to tell you before, Maynard,’ he said. ‘Some one 
called to see you last evening, but your door was shut.’ 

‘Who was it ?’ 

‘A lady; a young lady—I could see so much. But she was 
thickly veiled, and the staircase was dark. I could not be sure 
about her features. She seemed disappointed, distressed even, 
when she found that your door was shut and I told her that you 
were fromhome. For, of course, I offered her my services. But she 
would leave no message. Only, I was to give you this packet. You 
would understand, she said. You do understand, Maynard ?’ 

‘Yes; I do understand, Shapcott. It’s the end of a romance, 
that’s all,’ he added, after a pause. 

‘The end of a chapter, not of a book ?’ 

‘I’m not sure. To me it is as the end of all things, And she 
left no message—no single word? Try and recollect what she did 
say.’ 

‘Nothing more than I have told you. I was to give you the 
packet, and you would understand. It may contain some letter.’ 

Maynard tore it open. ‘No,’ he said presently ; ‘ only my own 
letters, verses, a few trinkets and love-tokens—returned to me. 
What trash these things seem when they come back to one!’ 

‘I suppose they do. Perhaps many would think them trash 
when they go from one.’ 

‘Love lends them value in the first instance. But when the 
love is over—yes, they look dreadful trash!’ 
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‘Light your pipe, Maynard, and mix yourselfa glass of hot grog. 
You're hipped, that’s what’s the matter with you. And you sing I 
dare say, you're so accomplished. Well, sing that old song :— 


If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be?’ 


‘But I do care.’ 

¢ And you would die wasting in despair ?’ 

‘One can die but once. Now or by-and-by—does it so very 
much matter which ?’ 

‘There’s a large majority in favour of by-and-by. And—you 
won't mind my saying it ?—perhaps after all she loves you.’ 

‘ You think that possible ?’ 

‘You know the old line: variwm et mutabile semper faemina. 
There were tears in her voice when she spoke to me, and her hand 
trembled as she gave me the packet. It was clear to me that 
she was reluctant to part with it. Once I thought she wanted to 
resume possession of it; and she kept waiting and looking round, 
hoping that you would appear. If my opinion’s worth anything—I 
don’t say it is, mind—she has loved you very much, and she loves 
you still.’ 

‘Poor child! Why did we ever meet?’ 

‘I would rather ask, why do you part? But that would be 
an impertinence. Forgive me, Maynard, if I have seemed an 
intruder in this matter. It was by mere chance I came to know 
anything about it. If I can help you F 

‘You cannot. Noone can help me. But I should thank you 
for what you have done. You’ve always been very kind to me, 
Shapcott, and I thank you very much. I am glad you happened 
to be at hand when—when she came. It was as well, perhaps, that 
I was away. I could not have borne it. What she thinks of me 
I dare not inquire. But it must be so; there is no help for it.’ 

Shapcott turned to leave the room; but he remained standing 
irresolutely in the doorway. He busied himself with his pipe as 
though effort was required of him to keep the tobacco alight. It 
was an excuse to remain and interchange another word or two with 
his neighbour. 

‘ Any kindness I may have shown you, Maynard, has been small 
enough, Heaven knows,’ he said ; ‘if I could have done more for you, 
I would; be sure of that. It seems a pity that we were strangers 
so long ; that we only became known to each other so lately. I 
feel it the more now that you say you are going away. You are 
going soon?’ 

‘ Yes ; I think it will be soon.’ 

G 
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‘Life is full of strange meetings and partings. As I said, I 
shall miss you terribly. But I am not surprised at your going 
away. I have often asked myself—not that it was any business of 
mine --why you ever came? And you’ve been looking ill for some 
time past, I’ve noticed.’ 

‘TI have not been very well.’ 

‘I don’t wonder at it. Who can be well, leading the lives we 
lead here? And then, this love-affair—I may call it that?’ 

‘If you like. The description does well enough.’ 

‘It has worried you a good deal—I can see that. . Did you 
speak on the subject to your doctor ?’ 

‘I did, in part.’ 

‘But he would have discovered for himself that you were 
troubled with no mere bodily ailment. Macbeth, you remember, 
asks of the physician if he could “ minister to a mind diseased.” 
The physician replies that “ therein the patient must minister to 
himself.” ’ 

‘You think my mind diseased ?’ asked Maynard abruptly. 

‘ According to Rosalind, “love is merely a madness, and 
deserves as well a dark house and a whip as madmen do.”’ 

Maynard shuddered. 

‘You’ve caught cold, I think,’ said Shapcott. ‘ Perhaps that’s 
something to do with it. I'd get to bed, if I were you. Good- 
night. Perhaps sleep may prove the “sweet oblivious antidote 
that cleanses the bosom of the perilous stuff that weighs upon the 
heart.” ’ 

‘It was not so in Lady Macheth’s case. Well—good night, 
Shapcott.’ 

‘Good night, Maynard !’ 


III. 


Ir was in the afternoon of the following day when Mrs. Mofit, 
the laundress, as she cleared away his breakfast things, informed 
Mr. Shapeott that his neighbour, Mr. Maynard, was not yet astir; 
_she had knocked at his door more than once, she said, but had 
received no reply. She hardly liked to knock again; but he did 
not usually sleep so late. She had, of course, no wish to disturb 
him if he did not want to get up. As.she knew, gentlemen in the 
Inn were wont to please themselves as to going to bed and rising 
therefrom, and generally did not consider the clock or the flight 
of time in ordering or disordering their lives. 

‘I'd let him sleep on, if I were you, Mrs. Moffit,’ said Shapcott, 
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‘I know he had rather a bad night, for I heard him moving about 
his rooms long after I'd gone to bed. Sometimes I thought I 
heard him moaning, but I couldn’t be sure. I should have got up, 
though, if I had not been so uncommonly tired and sleepy myself, 
to see if he wanted anything, or if he was ill, or if I could do any- 
thing for him. He was not very well yesterday. If I remember 
rightly, he’s been complaining of his health some little time past. 
He may have spoken to you on the subject perhaps, Mrs, Moffit.’ 

No; Mrs. Moffit did not think he had. He was not a gentle- 
man as said much at any time. A nice quiet gentleman, as it 
was a pleasure to do for; but given to be moody and moped, Mrs. 
Moffit thought. A little ‘touched,’ sometimes, Mrs. Moffit sug- 
gested, and as she spoke she significantly tapped her forehead, 
upon which her spare iron-grey tresses were rather rudely banded. 

‘Do you mean mad, Mrs. Moffit ?’ asked Mr. Shapcott. 

‘ Well; if I’m to be cross-questioned, Mr. Shapcott,’ she answered 
rather testily, ‘I'll give it as my opinion—and I’ve been laundress 
in this Inn many a long day, now, and should know a something of 
the subject—I’ll give it as my opinion as most gentlemen is more 
or less mad.’ 

Presently there appeared upon the scene one Mr. Carrick, who 
tenanted chambers on the floor below. He complained that dirty 
water was trickling through his ceiling from the room above, to the 
injury of his furniture and papers. On further examination what 
he had believed to be dirty water proved to be blood. What had 
happened ? The room was situated immediately beneath the bed- 
room of Hugh Maynard. 

Loud and repeated knocking at the door—and still no answer. 
It became advisable to force an entrance. Mark Shapcott flung 
himself against the door. The weak fastenings yielded. Shapcott 
was pale and trembling from such unwonted exercise of his 
muscular strength, and the sight that met his gaze as he entered 
the room fairly scared and sickened him. 

Hugh Maynard was lying prone upon the floor. He was quite 
dead. It was plain, indeed, that he had been dead some hours, 
He had inflicted upon himself several desperate wounds by means 
of a broken fencing-foil, the point of which he had carefully 
sharpened. 

Mark Shapcott shuddered as he muttered under the cover of his 
thick beard: ‘What was it I said to him about a man’s fencing 
with himself?’ 

The floor was littered with scraps of paper—letters torn into 
very small fragments. Scattered here and there lay certain of the 
trinkets contained in the packet Shapcott had deliyered to him, 
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His blood had stained and crimsoned them. The blood—it 
seemed everywhere—had soaked through the carpet, blotching the 
boards, and finding its way to the ceiling beneath, as Mr. Carrick 
had complained. 

There was the sound of a footstep upon the staircase without. 
Dr. Dunlop entered. One quick glance round the room, and he 
seemed to have possessed himself completely of the circumstances 
of the case. 

‘ Already?’ he mused. ‘I did not think the end was so near, 
It is the father’s story over again. Desperate suicide, the result 
of hereditary disposition. Poor lad! Look at his maniacal 
determination. These marks upon the hearthstone show how he 
sharpened his broken foil into a dagger. See, his revolver was 
ready on the mantelpiece, in case the dagger had failed. And he 
had tried to strangle himself—he had cut the cord from the 
window-blind. That quite confirms my theory of suicide: the 
young hang themselves—that is the rule. And he was still 
young—many who did not know his story might have judged that 
a long life was in store for him. But—it could not be. A night 
of agony—and then, this. There was no escape. Sooner or later, 
the catastrophe must have come. It has come sooner. Poor lad, 


I say again. But, at least, his sufferings are over now. And he was, 
as he told me, the last of the family. It is as well, perhaps. It is 
quite advisable that some families should die out.’ 

So reflected Dr. Dunlop upon the case of Hugh Maynard. 


IV, 


Late at night there came a knock at Mr. Shapcott’s door. 

‘Who is there?’ 

‘You remember me?’ a woman asked tremulously through her 
thick veil. Then she hurried on in broken tones—‘ I know what 
has happened. It breaks my heart to think of it. Take these 
flowers, lay them on his breast, let them be buried with him— 
promise me this shall be done !’ 

‘I promise.’ 

‘God bless you. I loved him with my whole heart, with all my 
soul, with all my strength. And he loved me. But, we were parted 
by a cruel mischance. I understand our evil fate but dimly as yet. 
He was not to blame, however; so much I feel I know certainly. 
Yet I stabbed him with my words cruelly as the knife stabbed 
him afterwards. I loved him all the time! * It may be that he 
knows that, now—that dead he can read my heart better than he 
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read it living. You were his friend. Did he ever speak to you of 
me?’ 

‘There was some one he loved: I knew so much. But your 
name ‘ 

‘No, he would not tell that, of course. But you may know it 
now, all the world may know it now. He loved me. I am Rose 
Dyson. You will not forget? Rose Dyson. And I bring you 
these flowers to lay on Hugh Maynard’s dead heart. I shall bring 
more to deck his coffin and strew upon his grave.’ 

She kissed the flowers—they were wet with her tears. She 
thrust them into Mark Shapcott’s hands, and then, without another 
word, she passed down the dimly-lighted stairs into the dark 
night. 

DUTTON COOK. 





Major * Mulliner. 


‘Drum, werther Herr, berathet euch in Zeiten.’—Faust. 


Tue airy dining-room apartments at No. 11 Water-tower Terrace, 
Campden Hill, were occupied by Major Adolphus Mulliner. He 
was understood to have served in India, and various little Oriental 
curiosities adorning his rooms tended to corroborate the report. 
Of average height, and inclining to corpulency, he presented a 
smooth, brick-coloured face, grey eyes, and short sandy hair, 
whilst his large and carefully-tended moustache seemed of a darker 
hue than altogether tallied with his apparent age. The absence of 
any decoration, and his comparatively low rank, although he had 
retired from the active duties of his profession, indicated, perhaps, 
that military ardour had, in his case, been only moderately intense ; 
and, indeed, his skill in judging of provender and the interest he 
took in its acquisition pointed rather to possible success in the 
Commissariat department ; whereas fate, it would appear, had con- 
fined his career within the limits of a native infantry regiment. 
The front dining-room was a good-sized apartment, whose prin- 
cipal embellishment was a large oil-painting in a gilt frame: the 
subject being, as was indicated on a scroll, Mr. James Wells, 
I.S.M.—a sedate-looking gentleman with a nose rather awry, and 
an ample white neckcloth. There were also engravings of the death 
of Wolfe, and Penn’s treaty with the Indians. These belonged to 
the house, but the Major had added-a portrait of himself in full 
regimentals, with a very blue sky and a camel and a palm-tree in 
the distance--the work of a native Indian artist. Also some 
landscapes in oil, exceedingly showy and bright, embodying 
mosques and pagodas, bamboos, banyan-trees, and females carry- 
ing jars of water on their heads. To these the Major would point 
in a casual way, and remark—‘ By a gifted brother officer, said to 
be devilish good; but you must judge for yourself—I am no 
amateur.’ He meant connoisseur, but he was a little uncertain 
about the word, and always used a substitute; amateur being the 
commonest, though he sometimes said, ‘I am no exquisite,’ and 
once, ‘I am no sinecure.’ On the chimney-piece and elsewhere 
were little gods and goddesses of brass, and clay figures of 
Indian artisans and servants dressed out in coloured calicoes, and 
peacock-feather fans. Then the back dining-room, inside the 
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folding doors, formed what was culled the study, and in this there 
was a fair collection of books, and an elaborate writing-table with 
pigeon-holes and miniature drawers; whilst papers lying about 
tied up with red tape produced an air of business habits. The 
Major’s bedroom was at the back, entered by a door opening on 
the landing, half-way up to the drawing-room floor. All the equip- 
ments in it were neat; hair-brushes in a brown holland bag, 
dressing-gown folded on a chair by the bed, boots on their trees in 
arow. Everything that surrounded the Major—everything that 
he possessed—had its own peculiar propriety, and this he was 
ready to explain at length. With regard to his locality, * Capital 
situation,’ he would say, ‘on a hill—fresh air and plenty of it. 
Want the Underground? you have only to go down a few streets, 
turn a few corners, and there you are! Want to pest a letter? 
pop down a steep pitch—hurry through a lane, rather muddy, but 
never mind—and there you are again—one of those red fellows 
staring you in the face! Back again, out of breath—fine colour 
and much refreshed. Water? why, here arethe Works. Religion ? 
seven steeples in sight.’ 

‘ Let us see,’ a stranger might ask. ‘ What is your number ? 
I will put it down.’ 

‘Number!’ the Major would exclaim; ‘there you have it— 
why, eleven, of course. Look here, man, Waterloo was in ’15, was 
it not? Well, take four from fifteen—eleven. Bus. How do 
you get four? Why, you have two ears and two eyes—four. 
Bus. Gad, sir, there’s nothing like a little gumption ;’ and the 
Major would chuckle with acuteness. Of his origin, he some- 
times said, ‘ The Mulliners are a sound commercial stock, but my 
mother was a Vangelder. Those “ Vans,” you know, by George, 
sir, there is no telling their antiquity. My father, who was much 
respected, considered her descended from the Visigoths.’ 

The Major’s day was very uniform in its events. A fairly early 
riser, he had completed his rather elaborate toilette by nine, and 
at that hour entered his dining-room apartment, shaved and 
dressed with the exception of his coat. In lieu of this, he wore a 
shawl-patterned dressing-gown. The moustache was even at that 
time of the day finally arranged. The Major was excessively par- 
ticular about his breakfast ; the coffee, the eggs, the cold pigeon- 
pie, the something tasty—potted char or what not—were all 
subjected to severe criticism. Then came the cigar and the paper— 
the ‘Morning Post’ being the one selected as not overstraining 
his intellect, and keeping him acquainted with the movements of 
society. ‘One gets out of politics,’ he would remark, ‘in the 
tropics ; but human nature is the great thing, and seeing life—is 
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life. It is far better to inquire after your fellow-creatures than to 
erystallise—like a dormouse.’ After breakfast, the Major passed 
into his study. He really read a great deal, and in a large 
Cyclopedia in two volumes, interleaved and strongly bound, he 
often made notes in connection with his researches. If some of 
these raised a doubt as to the utility of his labours, the habit cer- 
tainly served to employ and amuse himself. Against the account 
of the Greek ‘ pxan,’ the major had written, ‘We have peons or 
messengers in India—query, any connection?’ Query, indeed. 
A favourite annotation, too, was some explanation of a surname. 
Thus, opposite ‘G. F. Handel’ he had marked, ‘ Handel, trade, 
German Dictionary.’ By the word ‘ Jerusalem’ he put ‘ Sauce 
for artichokes, so called, improved by a tinge of nutmeg.’ Against 
an explanation of ‘ van,’ as a covered cart and so on, was written, 
‘Also an appellation amongst the Visigoths secundum meus 
pater.’ The Major shared with Gregory the Great a contempt for 
the stricter forms of Latin grammar. ‘These specimens will give 
an idea of the miscellaneous character of his inquiries. However, 
between one and two they were completed; and the Major, 
taking a decanter of madeira and a biscuit from the cupboard, 
permitted himself a frugal luncheon ; for, like the true gowrmet, 
he despised the ‘ insuit to his breakfast, the injury to his dinner, 
involved in a mid-day meal. 

One of the advantages of No. 11, according to its tenant, was 
that, by going down two or three streets, you could, if you were 
in time, catch an omnibus proceeding east. ‘ And the great thing 
on our road,’ the Major would say, ‘is the competition. If you do 
not hit upon an omnibus of one sort, youdoof another. Of course, 
when the competition is brisk, you may get a Newman’s pole in 
your back as you are stepping into a Company’s; and sometimes 
they drive into each other and smash up the furniture. Buta little 
ferment does one good, for human nature is the great thing, and 
seeing life—is life.’ The omnibus put him down near his club, 
which he generally entered thoughtful and preoccupied, for the 
main business of the day was at hand—ordering dinner. When 
a man with a heavy moustache looked out of the window, tapping 
his forehead with a pen, it was known that Dolly Mulliner was 
deciding what to have in the evening. His thoughts on things 
edible were cherished by his friends, and are some of them known. 
Here is one: * Don’t travel too much in the old track. Mind you, 
I do not want you to try moles, like the Bridgewater Treatises 
man; but present Major Mulliner’s compliments, and, if you 
please, a boiled duck—you caught the word boiled ?—stuffed with 
oysters, and served with stewed celery, is a thing you may recur to, 
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at intervals.’ When the orders were once committed to paper, a 
sense of duty performed produced an agreeable cheerfulness in 
the Major’s demeanour which fitted him to be a suitable com- 
panion in whatever was going—conversation, billiards, a game of 
whist, a turn down Piccadilly, or a stroll in the park—as the case 
might be. And this equability of temper lasted, till the hour of 
dinner approached; but when once he had washed his hands, 
arranged his hair, and gingerly touched with reviving strokes his 
moustache, a nervous irritability ensued, which kept friends at a 
distance. He did not dislike dining with another, but that other 
required to be one who took sustenance entirely aw sérieux, and 
anything like flippant behaviour with regard to the viands was as 
offensive to him as profanity to a bishop. As to a fellow-diner 
who was not in time, he was to the Major as a heathen and a 
publican. It would be painful to dwell on those darker scenes 
—the tepid soup, the sodden fish—catastrophes seldom occurring 
ata club; it would be profitless, too, to linger over the first stern 
silent moments of fruition. No, it was after dinner, when content 
played in his bosom (cirewm precordia), and the Major trifled 
with his choice but moderate glass, looking upward through its 
bright hues, that his condition became saint-like, and he might 
almost have claimed from St. Bonaventura the appellation of the 
Seraphic Doctor. He was not good for much afterwards, beyond 
conversation, coffee, and cigarettes; he reserved his No. 1 cheroot 
for the solitary glass of whisky-toddy when he reached home. 
Major Mulliner had only been comfortably settled in his lodg- 
ings some eighteen months when he received a communication 
from his landlady, which greatly disturbed and upset him. This 
personage was a portly dame, of some five-and-thirty, with bright 
dark eyes, a red but smooth face, and a profusion of brown hair, 
surmounted by a widow’s cap with lappets. She was generally 
dressed in lilac or black, and decorated her breast with a brooch 
embodying the features of the late Wells, I.S.M. The Major, 
although at times himself tedious, professed to suffer much from 
the discourses of Mrs. Wells. These were mostly delivered at the 
time of payment of bills, or when the tenant was ordering some- 
thing toothsome for next morning’s breakfast. She would stand, 
with the door in her grasp, and smirkingly hope ‘the Major was 
satisfied; she did her poor best to make him comfortable. Of 
course, being now a lone woman, she was not able to manage so 
well as when her husband was alive. Wells was one amongst a 
thousand ; for, in addition to his agency for a fire-office, he was an 
Israelite indeed in whom there was no guile, and was engaged in 
many excellent works. The initials he had thought himself justi- 
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fied in assuming, I.8.M.—Improver, that is, of Street Morals— 
originated in his carrying a small water-bottle and sponge, for the 
erasement of frivolous and uncalled-for remarks on walls and 
doors ; such as, “ Briggs is a fool,” “ No Popery,” “ Snooks,” and 
the like. And his claim was further supported by the distri- 
bution to persons using profane language of cards, bearing on one 
side, “ Be moderate in the use of adjectives” (for the adjectives, 
he would say, were mostly to blame); and on the other, “ Wells, 
promoter of unqualified substantives.” Much also had been done 
amongst street arabs—the little lads of the pavement—towards 
the discouragement of human wheels, by the large circulation of 
paper slips, inscribed, “‘ Man’s true position is the perpendicular.” 
All these endeavours were, however, cut short by Wells being run 
over by a cab.! And Mrs. Wells would pathetically add, ‘ That 
cab-wheel blighted my happiness, and withered all the roses of my 
married life.’ These disquisitions had been often made, and the 
Major had put them down to the usual garrulity of landladies. 
But one morning, when he came in to breakfast from his bedroom, 
he found a letter, written on more than one note-sheet with blue 
borders and vandyked edges, couched in the following terms: 


‘Kind and respected Sir,—You have made yourself so comfortable in your 
apartments, and your heart-strings—if I may use the term—seem to have clung 
so strongly to your present home, that it grieves me to have to write anything 
affecting the stability of our existing arrangements. But still I owe it to myself 
to consider my health and strength, and the helplessness of my position becomes 
daily more apparent tome. With Wells by my side, to cheer and encourage, 
it was another thing. What has not that cab-wheel to answer for? Now, as 
a lone widow, my responsibilities seem at times a burthen too heavy for me to 
bear. The idea of a modest retirement, in which perhaps I might take up, in my 
humble way, the thread of some of Wells’s labours, is one not unknown to my 
mind, Such being my feelings, it seems only fair and proper that I should give 
you early intimation of the possible breaking up of this establishment. A 
valued female friend and neighbour was remarking to me only a few days back: 
“ Alicia,” she said, “ your determination will, I fear, unsettle the Major. But, 
surely, in his prime, which he has just reached, and with so many personal 
attractions, he would find more comfort in a home of which he would form the 
natural head than in other lodgings, perhaps not so clean and comfortable as 
those at No. 11; and it is,” she added, “rather to the clergyman, perhaps, that 
he should look for settlement than to the auctioneer or general house and estate 
agent.” I pass on the remark for what it is worth, and need scarcely say in 
conclusion, that this notice is not intended to cause any immediate annoyance ; 
such effects being far from the wishes of your obliged, and who does not dis- 
semble an interest in your fate, with kindest regards, 

‘ AticrA WELLS.’ 


This letter filled the Major with surprise, because Mrs. Wells 
kept a servant-girl—Robertina—who, though very deaf, was in- 
telligent’ and hard-working; and the drawing-room lodgers, the 
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Misses Dimity-White, seemed to give no trouble, and, moreover, 
had their own lady’s-maid. They were two maiden ladies, both 
above fifty; one very staid, and the other rather weak-headed— 
flown with ribbons and feathers. However, even the giddy one, 
beyond simpering at policernen, did little harm, and seemed a 
noiseless, peaceful creature. How was it Mrs. Wells felt her 
strength giving way? The Major sank into great perplexity; and 
this was not decreased as time wore on, and the catastrophe might 
be supposed to be more imminent, for he began to receive little 
presents, of a wholly mysterious character. One day, by parcels- 
delivery, arrived a tin of American prawns, and round it was a 
sheet of paper thus inscribed, ‘ Love is the guerdon of bravery.’ 
Another morning, a delicious cake of French soap was furtively 
inserted in his washing-table service. Flowers sometimes appeared 
unbidden, and into his sacred cupboard, along side of the madeira, 
intruded itself an unbroached bottle of Parfait Amour. All these 
things, and the impending change, began to work on the Major. 
He was moody, silent, unsettled. The entries in his Cyclopedia 
marked the tone of his feelings. Under ‘domicile’ he wrote 
‘There is no place like home (Old Ballad)” ‘ Change’ was not 
given, but ‘exchange’ was there, and against this he annotated 
‘(Ex)change and decay in all around I see [“ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.” |’ He gradually came to think it would be well to 
consult his landlady, as a person of experience in such matters, 
with regard to new quarters, and so occasionally descended into 
her comfortable underground apartment, to gain a few hints on 
house-hunting. Nay, he would sometimes take the solitary glass 
of whisky-punch in the same locality; and one day he considered 
that the subject required such complete ventilation, that no fabric 
less spacious than the Crystal Palace would do for the discussion ; 
and in consequence Robertina was left to look after the Misses 
Dimity-White, and the Major and the widow spent the afternoon 
at Sydenham. It will be suspected whither the tide was flowing. 
More writing took place in the Cyclopedia. ‘ Marriage’ was of 
course to be duly found there, and this remark was appended: 
‘ Marriage, date of, depends on latitude. Early marriages in Asia, 
not so in Greenland; Esquimaux mature slowly.’ This was 
business-like, but another entry was guasi-sentimental ; it occurred 
opposite ‘Rome.’ ‘Roma backwards is Amor, verbum sap.’ 
After this there were many journeyings to the club, even in the 
morning, and consulting of friends; and one day an old general, 
with a tremendously fierce face, belied by a weak and lisping 
voice, was brought to No. 11, and the bell was rung in the dining- 
room, and Mrs. Wells ostentatiously answered it, and when she 
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went out, the two military men made signs of great knowingness, 
and at last sat down on chairs and roared into each other’s waist- 
coats. 

‘But,’ said General Toaster, suddenly recovering his gravity, 
‘Dolly, do you think you are suited for the restraints of married 
life ?’ 

‘ Restraints!’ cried the Major; ‘I should like to see any one 
try on restraints with me!’ 

‘ Yet,’ argued the thunder-browed lisper, ‘women, you know, 
are headstrong.’ 

‘Oh, but I have got my conditions!’ returned his friend. ‘She 
and I are both people of the world; we understand each other. 
Listen to the heads of the treaty. I to retain my rooms, simply 
sharing my chamber at the back with Mrs. M.; breakfast as usual; 
researches as usual; dinner to be ordered on paper at one o'clock; 
go to my club, but return for the meal. (Gad, sir, I have tried 
her—specimen dinner chosen by herself. If it had been “ chops” 
I should have broken off the engagement.’ Then leaning over, the 
Major whispered, ‘ Gosling with pine-apple sauce. Ha, ha, ha! 
By George, I believe she must have.been in a club-kitchen! I 
am to have my fancies, and she hers. She is still to charge for 
the downstairs fire, gas, and boots, but is to consider these items 
her pin-money.’ 

The General was obliged to allow that the arrangements were 
very promising, and only hoped they would last. 

‘ But look here, Toaster,’ said the Major thoughtfully, * you do 
not think the “ lodgings ” will tell against me socially? We are 
not going to disturb the Dimity-Whites up-stairs.’ 

‘I do not see why they should,’ replied the General, ‘ in an age 
of Stores, and the Washing Society, and the Ramoneur Association.’ 

‘You know,’ ended the Major, ‘there is nothing unnatural in 
marriage ; it’s human nature, surely? and seeing life—is life. 
We are all weak mortals.’ 

‘We are,’ sighed Toaster, with a recollection of a rather grim 
female who accused him of giving her her death by opening and 
shutting the front door, and wondered why he need bring a 
ploughed field on to the stair-carpet through the instrumentality 
of his boots. 

So the Major took the important step, and for a time appeared 
daily at the club, in seemingly high spirits; and although he did 
not stay dinner, his easy temper during the afternoon seemed to 
show that his decisions for the evening had been made, and were 
pretty sure to be carried out. But these visits grew gradually to 
be intermittent, and at last almost ceased; and when the once- 
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genial Dolly appeared—alas! it was no longer he, but a care- 
worn, troubled, and defeated spectre of himself. General Toaster 
was always just going to settle either at the sea-side or in a 
cathedral town, or in the profound country: it was a habitude of 
his to be going round and round, like a dog sitting down, and 
not doing it after all. Or was Mrs. T. at the bottom of the irre- 
solution? About a year and a half after the Major’s marriage, 
Toaster gave up a snug little homestead in Hants (where he was 
going to end his days), and returned to London. He was anxious 
to see his friend. He journeyed to the west and knocked at No. 11, 
and was shown by Robertina into the old dining-room—now fitted 
up as Mrs. Mulliner’s drawing-room. It appeared that the Major’s 
books had been removed to the underground room, which also 
served for meals, and that the Major himself was only admitted 
up-stairs under the sanitary condition of being quite free from the 
odour of tobacco. Mrs. Mulliner appeared in time in pronounced 
self-importance, and received the General with politeness, but 
scarcely with cordiality. After a few commonplaces, on Toaster 
asking where the Major was, Mrs. Mulliner replied, ‘ Oh, somewhere 
about ;’ and she presently proceeded to the back window. Toaster 
followed. Alas! seated in an uninviting garden, mostly flagged, 
with a few marigolds in pots, some seedy mignonette in a wooden 
case, and a mouldy clothes-line above his head, the Major was be- 
held on a kitchen chair, smoking a clay pipe and reading the 
previous evening’s ‘ Echo.’ 

‘We had better not disturb him,’ said Madame. 

‘But I want him to walk with me,’ cried Toaster. 

‘Not to-day, thank you,’ said she; ‘he is taking up Wells’s 
work, and is going out with some of the adjective cards and the 
perpendicular slips, to see if he can further the cause.’ 

But it is pleasant to record that there is later and better news of 
the Major. General Toaster, discouraged at the time, and again 
called away from town by approaching establishment for life in the 
Close, Salisbury, found himself once more in the metropolis, after 
the lapse of some two years, in lodgings in Holles Street, and 
about as far from settlement as usual. The old club recalled 
Dolly’s familiar form, and, determined to inquire after his further 
fate, whatever it might be, Toaster bent his steps to Water-tower 
Terrace. He asked only for the Major, and was shown at once into 
the original dining-room, where he found his friend again amongst 


his books in the back apartments, fairly spruce, but far greyer 


than of old. The front room bore tokens of a woman’s presence, 
and the dining-table was in the study part, but still the Major 
was enabled to carry on his researches. The General related his 
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former unsuccessful attempt at an interview, and expressed 
pleasure at finding him in his old den again. 

‘Well, you see, as a family man,’ said the Major, ‘I am 
obliged to economise space, and I have to double up library and 
dining-room into one. The down-stairs room is so suited fora 
nursery, that Master Freddy is allowed to have it to himself.’ 

‘Master Freddy! I never heard of the happy event,’ lisped the 
General. 

‘O Lord, yes. Bless you, he’s near eighteen months now. He 
begins to toddle. I have been writing about him in this book.’ 

The Major displayed the Cyclopedia. Under the heading of 
‘ Primogeniture,’ an annotation had been entered to this effect: 
‘ This institution fulfils its utmost requirements in our Freddy.’ 

‘You must see my son, Toaster. But I hear them on the 
stairs. I thought Mrs. M. would not be long in bringing him.’ 

The door opened, and Mrs. Mulliner appeared, radiant with 
pride, leading a little blue-eyed, fair-haired lad by the hand. This 
last, with much determination, made a plunge at the General’s 
umbrella, disengaged himself from his mother, fell on his face, and 
lay bawling. The father and mother rushed to his aid, exclaiming 
in a breath : 

‘Precious! and did it knock its nosey? Naughty floor!’ 

A hat-brush was then handed to it, which it put into its mouth, 
although the casual observer might think the implement ill-suited 
for suction. 

‘ And how goes on the cause?’ maliciously and slily asked the 
General. 

‘ The cause be hanged!’ replied the Major, simply, if vulgarly. 
‘I have no time for anything but taking that young tyrant out. I 
have no claim to Number One’s initials. I tell Mrs. M. my initials 
ought to be I.B.S., Improver of Bread Sauce, for you will bear 
me witness, Toaster, that in the old mess days, it was I laid down 
the rule that bread sauce should be made with ground rice—and 
the grated lemon-peel was my idea too.’ 

It was quite delightful to find the Major sufficiently restored 
to be able to talk about food. 

‘Mrs. Mulliner,’ cried the General, still rather wicked, ‘ there’s 
a smell of cigars in this room.’ 

‘Yes,’ said she; ‘I would sooner the Major smoked here, it 
makes Freddy cough so down-stairs.’ 

‘You look fat, Dolly,’ said Toaster, hilarious at the improved 
state of affairs. ‘I hope you keep your appetite.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said he, ‘ and what is more, I can satisfy it too. The 
Missus has net much time for cooking, but she allows tins. Téte 
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de veau en tortue, eh, Toaster? And I try my hand in person at 
a stew sometimes. You remember my stews on the line of march ? 
By the way, are you settled yet ?’ 

‘No, Dolly, I am still seeing life ; but that, you know—is life.’ 

‘Ay! but fancy my thinking I had seen life before Freddy 
came,’ said the Major pensively ; and then, in a sudden vein of 
feeblish poetry, added: ‘ We were like people living in a mine; we 
did not know of the sunshine in store for us above ground. Gad, 
sir, to see that little chap toddle on the grass in Kensington 
Gardens is as good as > The Major’s imagination broke down 
for a moment, but he soon recovered himself. ‘ Well—as good as 
lamb cutlets with asparagus in May—but they require to be care- 
fully dressed—indeed, there is a good deal in the serving—daintily 
laid, you know, rot huddled.’ 

J. W. SHERER. 
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Ballade of June. 


T.1zacs glow, and jasmines climb, 
Larks are loud the livelong day. 

O the golden summer-prime ! 
June takes up the sceptre of May, 
And the land beneath her sway 

Blooms, a dream of blossoming closes, 
And the very wind’s at play 

With Sir Love among the roses. 


Lights and shadows in the lime 
Meet in exquisite disarray. 

Hark! the rich recurrent rhyme 
Of the blackbird’s roundelay ! 
Where he carols, frank and gay, 

Fancy no more glooms nor proses ; 
Joyously she flits away 

With Sir Love among the roses. 


O the cool sea’s slumbrous chime ! 
O the links that beach the bay, 

Paven with meadow-sweet and thyme, 
Where the brown bees murmur and stray ! 
Lush the hedgerows, ripe the hay! 

Many a maiden, binding posies, 

Finds herself at Yea-and-Nay 

With Sir Love among the roses. 


ENVOI. 


Boys and girls, be wise, I pray ! 
Do as dear Queen June proposes, 
For she bids you troop and stay 


With Sir Love among the roses. 
W. E. HENLEY, 
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WH Game of Hazard. 


Wuen I was first married we lived in Paris. We had an apart- 
ment in one of the back streets near the Madeleine. Our rooms 
were stuffy, inconvenient, and enormously dear, but they were 
in a highly fashionable neighbourhood—so I pretended to like 
them. 

On the floor below lived a member of the old noblesse, 
Madame la Marquise de Charmonteuil ; above us was La Baronne 
de Grosbach, a lady said to entertain all kinds of people averse to 
the Government. Iam not sure this was true—probably it may 
have been my husband’s natural antipathy to the Germans that 
induced him to believe the report—certain it was, that at 
Madame’s little réunions we met the most delightfully clever 
people and some of the greatest celebrities in Paris. 

My acquaintance with this lady was destined to ripen into a 
feeling of genuine mutual regard, and I am happy to say a change 
of residence on our part did not interfere with our pleasant inter- 
course. 

Under her kindly wing I made my entrée into French society, 
and I am inclined to think it was as much owing to her influence 
as to my husband’s rather important political position that I met 
with such a cordial reception. 

Until I married Alphonse de Réné, my life had been passed in 
the sleepy, highly aristocratic, and slightly dull old city of Canter- 
bury. The reader can thus imagine the sudden transition and 
thorough change I experienced in being launched into the full 
vortex of Parisian life. Its gaieties at first charmed and then 
palled upon me. My health began to fail, and when the doctor 
gravely shook his head and said it was not medicine but plenty of 
fresh air that I required, I felt a thrill of pleasure to think that 
for my sake my husband would consent to live a mile or two out 
of his beloved Paris. I suggested a nice little house all to our- 
selves, out Bougival way; he was shocked. I did not then know 
it possessed a reputation equal to that of Fulham for quiet snug 
little retreats not sanctioned by the orthodox! 

However, we found a charming house in the neighbourhood of 
the Porte Maillot. It was surrounded by a good garden enclosed 
with a high wall; and, once shut in my domain, I might have 
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imagined myself miles away from the gay capital. Its complete 
seclusion delighted me. 

Our establishment was on a small scale; a quiet middle-aged 
woman as cook, and a strong, good-natured Bretonne peasant-girl 
to help her, composed our family, with the exception of a man who 
came during the day to attend to the garden and assist in any odd 
jobs about the house. 

My new and quiet mode of living was not unpleasant to me, 
though I had to forego many gaieties that I had enjoyed while 
resident in Paris. "i 

‘Madame de Grosbach often called and cheered me by her 
sensible and agreeable conversation. Her graphic descriptions of 
scenes in which I had taken no part interested me deeply, and I 
could almost fancy I had actually seen what she described. 

Our life was necessarily quiet and retired, for the reason that 
my husband’s mother, Madame Réné, was dangerously ill» at 
Biarritz. 

Alphonse could not conveniently leave town at that moment 
on account of political duties; besides which, he was one of those 
who usually pooh-pooh women’s ailments. I will do him the 
justice to say, however, that on more than one occasion his lady 
mother had summoned him long distances to witness a rather bad 
attack of migraine. This time, however, she was really ill; at 
last they telegraphed for him to go immediately. 

I dreaded the separation, and we parted most affectionately— 
Alphonse leaving many directions for my comfort with Louise the 
cook. When he had reached the garden gate, he even turned back 
and asked me not to go into Paris for anything during his absence, 
but send one of the servants. I was touched by his anxiety for 
me, and promised to obey his injunction. I need not say how dull 
I felt after his departure—so dull, indeed, that on the second’ day 
I sent Louise with a note to Madame de Grosbach, asking her to 
dine with me. She was good enough to dispense with. ceremony, 
and though I mentioned the dinner-hour for seven she came soon 
after five. 

We had a delicious little repast worthy of Savarin himself} 
dessert was laid in the drawing-room, and, the evening being warm, 
the windows leading into the garden were thrown open. We sat 
chatting for some time, discussing many things, and our friends’ 
affairs in particular. 

Madame tried to persuade me to join her party to Fontaine- 
bleau on the following day. ‘Impossible, my dear friend. I pro- 
mised my husband not to go into Paris even until his return; 
there is also another reason—to-morrow my little maid and the 
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gardener are going to the féte at Neuilly, and I should not like to 
leave poor Louise alone in the house. There are too many valu- 
ables here for me to trust wholly to servants. Alphonse left in a 
great hurry, and had not time to go to the bank. ‘ There are four 
thousand-frane notes in that cabinet,’ said I, pointing to it. ‘My 
jewellery is also rather valuable. Indeed, money could not replace 
some of it.’ : 

I grew quite uncomfortable at the bare thought of any one 
stealing it; and in my excitement got up and paced about the 
room. I went to the open window to get a little more air. At 
that moment I saw Louise stoop down in the garden to pluck a 
weed that was growing among my flowers. 

‘It was so close inside, Madame,’ she said, ‘I came out here 
for a few minutes.’ 

Her quiet inexpressive face did look a shade paler than usual, 
and drops of perspiration stood on her forehead, giving her rather 
a ghastly expression. 

‘ Are you not well, Louise ?’ I inquired. 

‘ Quite well—at least, I shall be in a moment, Madame.’ 

‘I dare say the hot kitchen is trying,’ I remarked. 

‘Very trying indeed,’ she quickly replied. ‘If, Madame, you 
would kindly allow me to go out for a walk, I think it would do 
me more good than anything else.’ 

I looked at my watch ; it was only half-past eight. ‘Yes, you 
may go, Louise—if we want anything, Thérése can get it for us. 
Perhaps you would like to walk over to Passy and see your 
mother? You may stay out till ten.’ 

‘Thank you, Madame; I will do so.’ 

I walked back into the drawing-room, and presently I saw 
Louise going out of the gate. 

‘Has Elise sent your dress for Madame Marly’s garden-party ?’ 
asked my friend. 

‘She has; but I’m afraid I shall have to content myself by 
looking at it in my bedroom only—I have quite given up the idea 
of going. I shouldn’t regret it so much, but the dress is perfectly 
charming.’ 

‘May I not see it?’ said Madame, with womanly curiosity. 

‘Certainly,’ I replied. ‘ Will you come upstairs—it’s a pity 
to bring it down here.’ 

I led the way tomy room. The dress was brought out and 
duly admired. While I was putting it away, Madame stood look- 
ing out of the window. 

‘We shall have some rain,’ she said, watching the heavy clouds 
overhead, J came and stood behind her, peeping over her shoulder. 

a 2 
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‘Is not that Louise going up the road?’ I exclaimed ; ‘ why, 
Passy lies quite in another direction.’ 

‘So she is,’ said Madame curiously ; ‘and look, my dear, she 
has just called that carriage.’ 

I did look, and to my amazement saw Louise get in and drive 
off Paris way. 

‘ Perhaps she has changed her mind about going to see her 
mother—or perhaps that sober grave-looking woman has an ap- 
pointment and a sweetheart.’ 

We both laughed at the absurd idea. 

‘What extravagance,’ added Madame, ‘in her taking a 
carriage!’ Now, my maid always waits until she can have the 
coupé, or makes me wait—I am not sure which.’ 

We treated the matter as a joke; though I could not help 
feeling somewhat uncomfortable, I tried to shake off the impres- 
sion. Louise was such a steady, good servant, and a splendid cook. 
She had been in my service nearly a year, and during that time 
her behaviour had been almost faultless. 

At half-past nine Madame de Grosbach’s carriage came. She 
left me with a kindly promise to call again very shortly. 

I sat reading until Louise returned, which she did at ten 
o'clock punctually. 

‘Can I get you anything more to-night ?’ she asked on coming 
into the room. 

‘No, thank you; nothing more.’ 

She came nearer, and I then saw she had a bunch of flowers ir 
her hand. 

‘I plucked these for you, Madame, out of my mother’s little 
garden. Will you accept them ?’ 

I stared—I didn’t speak for a moment. 

‘Oh, then, you did see your mother?’ I interrogated, looking 
keenly at her. 

‘ Yes, Madame,’ she answered, never moving a muscle of her 
face; ‘she was glad I went to-night; but it’s rather a long walk 
there and back, especially this warm evening.’ 

I was completely puzzled. Clearly Louise had been some- 
where, and she did not intend me to know where. 

On going to bed I was restless and wakeful. Al length I fell 
asleep, but the slightest sound awoke me, filling me with fear and 
apprehension. Once I fancied I heard a footstep; I got up and 
opened my door. In an instant Louise also appeared at hers. 

‘ What is the matter, Madame?’ she calmly said. 

‘Nothing,’ I answered, trying to appear cool and collected. 
‘T hope you fastened all up safely ?’ . 
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‘Yes, Madame, quite safely. Shall I go down with you and look 
round, if you are uncomfortable ?’ 

‘Oh, no, go to bed, Louise—I’m sorry to disturb you.’ 

Her manner completely reassured me, and I felt rather ashamed 
of myself for my distrust of her. 

The next morning, as I walked about the garden in the glorious 
sunshine, I thought what a nervous little fool I had been. I 
watered my flowers and dusted some of my choicest bits of Sévres ; 
then I had my lunch and went upstairs to make some alteration in 
my toilet. I donned one of my prettiest costumes, and thought 
what a pity it was that no one would be likely to call and see me 
in it. I even put on a dainty new pair of bronze shoes and stood 
before the armotre & glace to admire myself. What strange com- 
pounds women are! Now, if I’d only had a child, I should probably 
have admired that instead. I went downstairs and wrote a long 
letter to Alphonse ; then I read one of About’s last novels, and then 
—I yawned ! 

It was dull, after all, to be alone. What a pity I had not 
joined Madame de Grosbach’s party to Fontainebleau ! 

I was disappointed I couldn’t go to Madame Marly’s garden- 
party, and felt how extremely unreasonable it was of Madame Réné 
to fall ill-and take my husband away just now. She had not been 
an over-affectionate mother to him, and from the first had never 
taken kindly to me. 

My unpleasant reflections were disturbed. I heard the garden 
gate clang—actually some visitors. I looked and saw two gentle- 
men coming up the path. One of them I recognised as a 
Monsieur Maurice, the other was a stranger to me. 

Louise ushered them into the drawing-room where I was sitting. 

There was a discouraging shade of coldness in my reception of 
them, for, being alone, I did not wish them to stay; yet their 
manner was so pleasant and genial that I could not help thawing 
a little under its influence. 

It was a year since I had seen Monsieur Maurice, and I thought 
in that time he had altered, and not for the better. He introduced 
his friend as Monsieur Vallot. I bowed, and on looking at him saw 
he was rather a handsome man with splendid auburn hair and 
beard, and flashing dark eyes. 

Many questions were asked. ‘ When was my husband expected 
home? why had I been cruel enough to absent myself from the 
soirée of la Marquise de M last week ?—one met all Paris 
there—quite disappointed I had not been present,’ &c. 

Indeed, they showed themselves quite aw cowrant as to our 
latest movements. 
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In spite of their extremely friendly manner I grew less at ease 
— it was different from what I fancied it ought to have been. 

Monsieur Maurice was indeed changed, his voice seemed quite 
altered, and I ventured to ask him if he was suffering from cold. 

‘No;’ he hoped it was not displeasing to me! 

I raised my hand in protest against such an idea, for I was 
quickly learning my lesson in saying and doing pleasant things 
without in the least meaning them. 

Here was an opportunity for him to slip in a compliment. 
Madame was so good, and sa fraicheur anglaise was delightful. 
What a pity she would insist upon hiding herself in such an 
out-of-the-way place ! 

I was not adamant, and I was very, very vain, yet this excess 
of compliment struck me as being rather ill-timed—lI really felt 
indignant when he admired my pretty shoes. I wished they 
would go, and even feigned a slight yawn. 

Monsieur Maurice got up and walked to the window. ‘ What 
lovely flowers you have, Madame !—would it be asking too great a 
favour to be allowed to gather a few?’ 

He glanced at his friend Monsieur Vallot in rather a peculiar 
manner on saying this. I begged to be excused going into the 
garden, and a shade of annoyance flitted across his face. 

The conversation flagged. I was lost in astonishment that they 
didn’t take their departure. Every moment revealed to me some- 
thing more strange about them. Hitherto I had given Monsieur 
Maurice the credit of being a perfectly well-bred man. 

‘How did you find your diamond ring that you lost at la 
Comtesse de Solla’s reception ?’ I asked, with a desperate feeling 
that I must say something. 

A keen swift glance passed between them, and there was a 
peculiar hesitation in the reply. 

: €Oh, I discovered it at the bottom of the carriage on going 
home.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ I exclaimed in much surprise; ‘I understood that 
one of the servants suggested it might be in your coat pocket, and 
that you actually found it there.’ 

‘ Madame, you were misinformed,’ replied Monsieur Maurice 
with evident confusion, and he quickly turned the conversation. 

An uncomfortable suspicion fell upon me. 

The longer I looked at these people, the more I was puzzled. 
I scanned Monsieur Maurice’s face keenly, and the conviction 
slowly dawned upon me that he was not Monsieur Maurice at all, 
but some one amazingly like him. 

This discovery almost unnerved me. Here was a position! I 
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could see it all now. Louise’s mysterious journey the night before 
was explained; she had overheard my conversation with Madame 
that the house contained money and valuables, and she had betrayed 
me to these men. The extraordinary likeness of one of them to 
Monsieur Maurice had enabled them to get into the house under 
the guise of friends, for they wished if possible to carry out some 
design without resorting to violence, though the cold cruel glitter 
in the handsome eyes of Monsieur Vallot convinced me that he 
would hesitate at nothing to accomplish his amiable intentions. 
I was terribly frightened, but if I could only hide my fear I might 
yet outwit them. 

I grew more talkative, and begged they would take a cup of 
tea since they had remained so long. 

‘An English custom,’ I said. " 

They would be charmed to do so—anything that would give 
pleasure to Madame. I would have strawberries and cream ; and, 
as they were good erough to take pity on a poor lonely woman, I 
would try to reward their good nature by giving them a little feast 
that was usually reserved for mes intimes. 

Monsieur Vallot put on his most fascinating smile and bowed. 
I took in at a glance the man’s disposition ; the faultless fit of his 
clothes, his rose-coloured tie, his perfectly fitting boots, the splendid 
brilliant that glistened on his well-formed white hand, and the 
dainty little bouquet in his button-hole, all convinced me he was 
vain of his appearance and a coxcomb. I pretended to admire 
him ; he saw it in a moment, and drew himself up with a smile of 
satisfaction ; yet stay, would they excuse me a moment? I knew 
if I left the room they would quickly despoil the cabinet of its 
contents, but to carry out my plan I was compelled to do so— 
my life itself perhaps depended on the success of my scheme. 

I rushed into the next room and wrote a few words in English, 
and hastily enclosed my note to a person who occasionally did a 
little sewing for me. She understood my language perfectly ; I 
simply said, ‘Send two police-officers immediately—not a word to 
Louise.’ 

I then went into the hall and called Louise to me. 

‘These gentlemen will stay tea. Go and buy some fine straw- 
berries, we have cream—and, wait, leave this note at Madame 
Richard’s—you have to pass the door—I want her to fetch some 
sewing to-morrow morning.’ 

My hand scarcely trembled on giving her the note. I knew 
she couldn’t understand it, even had she opened and read it. 

On entering the drawing-room I saw in an instant, by the dis- 
placement of some papers, that the cabinet had been opened. 


+ 
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I pretended not to take the slightest notice of what had oc- 
curred. My great fear was that, having accomplished their pur- 
pose, they would leave before assistance came to hand. 

I ran my fingers over the keys of the piano, and asked them if 
they would like to hear Lefort’s new song. It contained four 
verses which I was determined to sing through—hoping that by 
that time Louise would have returned. 

I was at the end of the third verse when I heard the gate 
being opened. It was Louise. 

‘Make haste,’ I cried as I stood at the window, ‘we are dying 
of thirst.’ 

Monsieur Maurice implored me not to trouble—they had not 
intended staying so long, but Madame’s charming conversation 
made the time fly—would I allow them to depart ? 

‘What ! and cruelly desert me when I was beginning to feel so 
wretchedly tired of my own company ?’ 

I turned to Monsieur Vallot in pathetic entreaty. 

I was pretty—I knew that. The vain fool imagined he had 
made a conquest ; he stayed when he might have got off scot-free. 

I was in a terrible state of excitement now—every moment 
was of the utmost importance to me. I stole out of the room 
for a second, after Louise had brought in the tea. She was in the 
kitchen. I quietly turned the key in the lock—thus completely 
shutting her in. I snatched a rose from a vase of flowers stand- 
ing on the hall table, and entered the drawing-room. 

‘Would Monsieur Vallot accept it, I said with an engaging 
smile. 

He looked puzzled, yet delighted. 

I fastened it in his coat with my own hands, and his counte- 
nance beamed with superb satisfaction when I begged to be 
allowed to keep the little bouquet that I had been obliged to re- 
move to make place for my rose. The wretch actually ventured 
to possess himself of my hand for an instant. 

‘Were they fond of pictures ?’ I asked; ‘ my husband had a few 
choice ones in his cabinet de travail upstairs.’ 

The greedy eyes of the soi-disant Monsieur Maurice glistened 
with suppressed excitement. 

I led the way to a little room at the top of the stairs. I 
showed the rather valuable curiosities it contained with no small 
degree of pride. 

To any outside observer, my behaviour must have appeared 
outrageous, but I didn’t think of that—I only knew I was playing 
for a heavy stake, and that I might lose. The two men had 
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clearly no object in view but to gather as much spoil as they 
could lay their hands on. 

Only a frail woman was there to oppose them. Louise was 
regarded as an accomplice—they little knew she was safe under 
lock and key, and that she probably would not discover her im- 
prisonment for the next half-hour. 

Half an hour! How much did that time mean tome? They 
were judges of art—these charming, amiable gentlemen! But the 
time sped on and yet no assistance came. Could Louise have de- 
livered the note to Madame Richard? I was almost inclined to 
give up and let them help themselves, rather than have any 
violence. I would make one last effort. I turned to Monsieur 
Vallot and inquired if he was fond of cameos, because we had an 
antique one of some considerable value set round with brilliants— 
it was a family relic. 

Monsieur Vallot declared there was nothing he so much ad- 
mired as cameos. 

Ah! then I would show them my treasure. Would they ex- 
cuse me for a moment? I was outside the room, when, quick as 
thought, I closel the door after me, and in the noise I made 
managed to turn the key unnoticed. 

As several valuable things were lying about, I knew my 
pleasant visitors would occupy the first few seconds in taking 
their choice of them. 

I flew downstairs, through the garden and out of the gate. I 
was in the open road hatless, and no doubt looking extremely wild. 
People were passing up and down the Avenue in a pleasant lazy 
manner especially exasperating to me. Some of them stopped to 
stare and cast commiserating glances, and one, kinder than the 
rest, said, ‘Oh! la pauvrette!’ He was a stout, brave-looking 
Frenchman. I rushed up to him and exclaimed, ‘For Heaven’s 
sake, come inside ; I’ve thieves in the house. I’ve locked them up. 
Come quickly, or they’ll escape.’ The kind-hearted: fellow backed 
away ; he thought I was mad. 

At that moment two sergents-de-ville strolled leisurely up to 
me and politely raised their hats. One of them had my note to 
Madame Richard in his hand. 

‘ For God’s sake, make haste!’ I cried, hurrying them in at the 
gate. 

We were just in time to see the gay and debonair Maurice 
sliding gracefully down one of the pillars that supported the 
portico. On seeing us he made a desperate attempt to scramble 
back again, but it was of no use. 
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A police-officer affectionately opened his arms and received the 
would-be gymnast into them with a fond and firm hug. 

* How fortunate,’ he said, ‘ that he was there to prevent Monsieur 
having a very ugly fall! ’ 

The game was up! 

Outsiders surged into the garden, animated by a noble desire to 
assist in the capture. 

M. Vallot, my gallant admirer of ten minutes ago, was stand- 
ing at the window, pistol in hand, threatening dire vengeance’ on 
the first person who dared to approach him. 

He grinned sardonically at me, and hissed out something about 
‘ petite scélérate.’ 

I saw him suddenly seized from behind, his arms were pinioned, 
and in the struggle the pistol went off; he was helpless, and. the 
sergent-de-ville politely divested him of his magnificent auburn 
hair and beard. There he stood, close-cropped, black-haired, at 
bay—yet still good-looking. 

Some women in the garden passed remarks with much volu- 
bility. What wicked men, they said, to attack such a kind little 
lady ; how lucky they had been caught! and one stout buxom-look- 
ing woman eyed reflectively the helpless Vallot, shrugged her 
shoulders, and exclaimed with great feeling, ‘ Mais, aprés tout, il 
est beau gargon.’ 

Wild shrieks from the back part of the house were heard. It 
was Louise calling for assistance. 

She was quickly released, and came rushing up to me. ‘ Had 
they killed her dear mistress, the villains!’ &c. I turned away and 
said, ‘I accuse this woman of being an accomplice.’ 

Her protestations of innocence were something frantic ; but one 
of the prisoners said, ‘ It’s of no use, Louise, you might as well give 
in at once.’ 

She then faced me with a look of unutterable hatred in her 
eyes; a moment, and her hand went to her pocket. She made 
a rush at me—I saw something gleam in the sunlight—a 
knife! 

My nerves, already strung to the highest tension, gave way at 
last. All grew dark, and I remember nothing more until I awoke 
in my bedroom, with the kindly face of Madame Richard bending 
over me. I tried to speak. but I was worn out—I shut my eyes 
and wept gently to myself. 

In the evening Madame de Grosbach (who had put. off her 
journey to Fontainebleau) came to stay with me. She telegraphed 
for my husband ; and after he had arrived, and I had somewhat re- 
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covered from the shock to my nerves, I listened quietly to the end 
of the adventure. 

There is little more totell. Louise and Messieurs Maurice and 
Vallot were in due time tried and sentenced to serve their time of 
imprisonment in ‘ Mazas,’ and as long as the term was not out I 
took infinite delight in driving past the prison to Pére la Chaise. 

My story was discussed all over Paris, and I was converted into 
a heroine, though certainly no woman felt less inclined for the 
dignified réle. 

‘And do you mean to say, my dear, that he only kissed your 
hand ?’ inquired a charming little lady of me. 

‘I never said he kissed it, my dear friend; he merely pressed it,’ 
I answered with some asperity. 

I was begged to describe the interesting Vallot over and over 
again ; and out of sheer aggravation I at last began to change the 
colour of his eyes and whiskers and the shape of his nose. 

In a few months we heard of the sudden death of Madame 
Réné—blood-poisoning, they said, from the effects of a new enamel 
she had been trying. 

As our income was now more than doubled, there was no 
necessity for me to brave the rigorous cold of a winter in Paris, 
and in change of scene I endeavoured to forget the mauvais quart 
Vheure I had spent, and the after notoriety attendant upon it. 


SYDNEY WILSON, 
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THE FAIRY PRINCE. 


‘ ArE these the gardens of Armida, or what enchanted ground am 
I treading?’ soliloquised Hugh Elton. ‘ Here have I been wandering 
about the last half-hour at least, and seen or heard no one, not 
even a dog.’ They were no enchanted gardens, however, in which 
the young man found himself, only the grounds belonging to 
Norlands, Sir Walter Faversham’s beautiful place; and the reason 
of his finding himself in such complete solitude was the very 
simple and prosaic one, that it was the time when all the gardeners 
and labourers were away during the noontide hour allotted to 
them for rest and dinner. 

Hugh Elton had walked over from Bilchester, at the little inn 
of which town he had slept on the preceding night, in order to 
carry a letter of introduction to Sir Walter Faversham, who was an 
old school and college friend of his father’s ; and, with his usual dis- 
regard for authorised ways and paths, he had elected to strike out 
a line of his own rather than follow the beaten track across the 
park, and had thus found ingress to the grounds through a little side 
gate which happened to be unlocked. Once there, Hugh found 
himself fairly bewildered. The house which, with its red-roofed 
Elizabethan gables, had looked so imposing from a distance, that 
he had thought it must serve asa landmark to all the country- 
side, was now buried amidst trees and shrubs, and every tum 
which he took seemed only to lead him further away from it. He 
took one path, and found himself in front of a dazzling palace of 
glass, in common parlance, the vineries and conservatories which 
were the pride of Norlands. A second led him to a large 
kitchen garden, the locked gates of which impeded further 
progress. A third path seemed only to follow the windings of a 
little stream, in all its capricious wanderings by glade and 
shrubbery. However, as Hugh told himself with truth, a young 
fellow might find himself in worse quarters than a beautiful 
garden on a lovely June morning, and sooner or later he must 
either find his way to the house or see some one who would direct 
him thither. As he comforted himself thus, he emerged from 
the fourth path which he had tried on to a closely cut lawn, 
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dotted all over with rare shrubs and finely grown trees, and sloping 
down from a succession of flower-laden terraces, until it appeared 
to be lost in the distance. Under a cedar some way off, he could 
discern a half-sitting, half-reclining figure, which on nearer ap- 
proach proved to be a young girl with one arm thrown round the 
neck of a huge Newfoundland dog against which she was leaning. 
An open book lay on her lap, but the hand stretched idly across it 
proved that she was no longer reading, and her head pillowed 
partly on her arm, partly on the dog’s shaggy neck, was suggestive 
of a mid-day siesta. Her guardian was slumbering too, and it 
was not till Hugh had approached very near to the pair that the 
dog, aroused by his footsteps, gave utterance to a sleepy growl. 
At the sound of his voice his mistress opened her eyes, and fixing 
them dreamily on Hugh, who had advanced almost close to her, 
said without the smallest appearance of surprise: ‘So you are 
come at last!’ 

The young man, who was prepared to apologise for his intrusion, 
was so taken aback by this unexpected greeting, that the words 
died away on his lips, and he stood for a moment in blank amaze- 
ment. Meanwhile the young lady seemed to recollect herself, for, 
rising hastily, she called Nep to follow her in rather a tremulous 
voice, and was about to make her escape, when she was stopped by 
Hugh, who had by this time regained his power of speech, and 
was not disposed to lose this chance of being put into the right 
path for reaching the house. ‘Miss Faversham,’ he said, ‘for I 
conclude you are Sir Walter’s daughter, I cannot sufficiently apolo- 
gise for having disturbed you in so unceremonious a manner; my 
only excuse is that I came this morning to bring a letter of in- 
troduction from my father to his old friend, and, having missed 
my way, I have been wandering about without finding any one to 
guide me to the house. I do not know whether you have ever 
heard my name ’—and taking a card from his pocket, he handed 
it to her. 

‘Mr. Elton—oh, yes, I have often heard papa talk about your 
father, and I can remember seeing him once when I was a very 
little girl and he was staying here. How sorry papa will be to 
miss you!’ 

‘ He is away, then ?’ and Hugh’s countenance fell a little, for 
he had counted much upon kindness and welcome from one who 
had been almost a brother to his father for several years of boy- 
hood and early manhood. 

‘Yes; he is in London with mamma and my sisters. But you 
must be hot and tired with your walk; come inand have luncheon 
with Mademoiselle and me,’ 
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She had quite recovered from her momentary embarrassment, 
and her manner was childishly warm and eager as she repeated 
the invitation, which Hugh did not require much pressing to 
induce him to accept. Jessie Faversham, as she stood in the 
summer sunlight which played on her bright chestnut hair and 
mobile face, would have been the despair of a lady’s-maid, the 
delight of an artist—the brown-holland skirt and jacket somewhat 
crumpled, and much stained with fruit and flowers—the straw hat, 
considerably bent, which, instead of fulfilling its mission of shading 
her complexion, was knotted round her arm by its long blue ribbon— 
the hair which had partially escaped from the ribbon which bound it, 
and rippled down, a luxuriant mass of wavy warmth and shadow, far 
below her shoulders; her whole appearance made a picture which, 
though certainly not remarkable for care or fashion, yet could 
hardly have been quarrelled with by the primmest old maid or 
the greatest stickler for feminine elegance and propriety. They 
would have succumbed at once to the delicious grace and simpli- 
city of her manner; to the clear grey eyes, overflowing one mo- 
ment with fun and merriment, perhaps dewy the next with 
childish sorrow ; to the saucy slightly vetvowssé nose and the fresh 
smiling mouth, somewhat large perhaps, but so true, so sweet, 
showing such pearly rows of teeth whenever she laughed. Jessie 
and Hugh were friends directly. He told her how he had only 
just come to England, his family having lived abroad for many 
years, partly from economy, partly for the sake of his mother’s 
health ; he explained that his greatest desire was to become an 
artist, and that his father had wished him to come to England for 
a time, before giving him the means of studying in Italy. Jessie 
in her turn confided to him the names and ages of her brothers 
and sisters, and gave him a detailed account of the way in which 
her life was spent. 

‘How is it that you are not in London with your sisters?’ 
Hugh asked presently. 

‘Mamma says I am not old enough to come out; but I shall 
be seventeen this month, and Gussie was no older than that when 
she came out. I think the truth is, mamma does not want to 
have more than two daughters to take about at once. I wish 
Lord Arnesley—oh, what am I saying! I am so stupid,and Made- 
moiselle is always telling me that I have no savoir faire.’ 

¢ And do you not find it dull here all alone with Mademoiselle ?’ 
rejoined Hugh, taking no notice of the interrupted confidence. 

‘I ‘am never dull in the day—there are all the lessons to be 
done, and then I have Nell to ride, and this dear old Nep to pat 
and tease; it is rather dull in the evening sometimes, for Made- 
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moiselle will not let me be out late, and I get tired of reading, 
and I hate needlework, and I cannot play much because Made- 
moiselle generally goes to sleep and I am afraid of disturbing her. 
Oh dear, there is the luncheon bell—I shall have no time to 
‘arrange’ myself, as Mademoiselle says; and see what a state my 
hands are in!’ and she spread out her little hands, very slender 
and well-shaped, though somewhat brown, and bearing, like her 
dress, unmistakable marks of raids amongst the strawberry beds. 

Mademoiselle, who was suffering from migraime and vapeurs, 
was so delighted at the sight ofa fresh face, that Jessie, after her in- 
troduction of Hugh, and hasty explanation of their meeting, and 
the errand on which he had come, was able to slip away and make 
herself tidy without being called to account either. for her un- 
punctuality or her disorder. 

Luncheon was served in that picnic style peculiar to an almost 
shut-up house ; a mode of living delightful to very young appe+ 
tites and very high spirits, where the digestion has not been im- 
paired by a course of London dinners, and the nerves can stand 
any amount of creaking boots, rattling plates, and. general bad 
waiting. . Jessie laughed and talked, flew to the cellaret to get 
wine. for Hugh, and to the side-table for bread for Mademoiselle, 
then half-way downstairs to rescue the bones which ought to have 
been reserved for Nep’s dinner. Meanwhile Mademoiselle, charmed 
to find some one who from long residence in France was half a 
fellow-countryman, poured forth torrents of voluble French, ex- 
patiating on the delights of France as compared with ‘la brumeuse 
Angleterre.’ The country was all very well with plenty of society ; 
but here in this great house, with no’ one to talk to, serpents in 
the woods, and earwigs in the flowers, she was triste & en mourir. 
It was all very well for Ja petite, who would ride on horseback, and 
play with her dog, and desire nothing more, but for her—ah, she 
would be glad when Sir Walter et Miladi et ces demoiselles 
returned, ‘ pour nous distraire un peu.’ 

No sooner was luncheon over than Jessie proposed to Hugh 
that they should go and see the pictures in the great gallery, and 
then make a tour of the garden and stables and poultry-yard. 

Mademoiselle attempted a feeble remonstrance aside to her 
impulsive pupil: ‘My dear child, what would Miladi say—vous 
toute seule avee ce jeune homme ?—and my migraine is really too 
bad, or I would accompany you.’ 

‘Now, my chérie, that is all nonsense ; of course your migraine 
is much too bad for you to think of going out. But you know 
very well that papa would like us to do all we can to amuse poor 
Mr. Elton. He hardly knows any one in this country, and he has 
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to stay at Bilchester till he can hear from his father, and it is so 
vexing for him to come here and find papa and all away. So now 
be a good darling and say I may go at once, and then I will 
come back and read “ Lamartine” to you all the evening if you 
like.’ 

Of course Jessie got her own way, as she generally managed to 
do with her governess, who, in spite of her attempts at severity, 
kept a very soft spot in her heart for her loving, bright-faced 
pupil. 

As Mademoiselle watched the pair from her window, she was 
visited by sundry pricks of conscience as to the manner in which 
she was executing her charge, but she managed to silence these 
misgivings—la petite was so young, a mere child; it could not 
signify ; she must be triste, alone all the day with an old woman 
like her—not so old either—and Mademoiselle put back her hair, 
already tinged with grey, with a little coquettish gesture, and 
sighed gently as she tried to remember whether it was ten or 
twelve years since a certain M. Amédée Coton told her that she 
was made to possess the bloom of immortal youth! It must bea 
long time ago, she knew, for he had quite forgotten it. And she— 
well, she only thought of it sometimes, when the dull routine of 
daily duties weighed heavily on her soul, and a never-ending 
round of grammar and music, and ‘ Cours de Littérature,’ seemed 
but a sorry handful to be the result of the toil and labour of a 
lifetime. But as for Jessie, no great harm could come of it for 
one day, and she would write to Lady Faversham, enclosing Mr. 
Elton’s letter to Sir Walter, which his son had begged her to 
forward. , 

Meanwhile, the gardens seemed to Hugh Elton more like fairy- 
land than ever. He had met many young ladies abroad, and of 
many types. There was the precocious coquette, who had learnt to 
flirt as soon as she could speak, and who had never learnt any- 
thing else; there was the stiff convent-bred girl, who sate with 
her eyes bent on her lap, answering only in monosyllables, and 
perpetually on the watch for the cloven foot which she had been 
led to believe was hidden in every young man’s boot; there was 
the sentimental maiden, for ever quoting poetry, for ever hinting 
at hidden griefs and concealed heart-breakings—but anything so 
fresh, so sweet, so innocent as this unspoilt child of nature, this 
happy-hearted, frank-spoken English girl, it had never before been 
Hugh’s good fortune to come across. It pleased him to watch 
how the bright radiance of her nature seemed to shed itself upon 
all with whom she came in contact—how Nep came crouching to 
her feet for a caress, which, when received, caused him, forgetful 
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of his age and dignity, to indulge in gambols and capers more 
fitting a frolicsome puppy than a dog of mature years and res- 
ponsible position—how Nell, Jessie’s pretty bay mare, raised her 
white-starred head in welcome of her mistress, and poked her cold 
nose into her hand in search of the lump of sugar which was gene- 
rally to be found there—how the face of every creature about the 
place brightened at the sight of her, all, from the old grey-haired 
coachman who had danced her in his arms as an infant, down to 
the small boy who was weeding the garden paths, returning her 
greeting with a smile which had in it more even of admiring love 
than of respect. 

Under the familiarising influences of horses, flowers, and pet 
pigeons, all barriers of restraint and stiffness were quickly swept 
away; and the two were soon talking as easily as though they 
had known one another for years; questioning each other as to 
their mutual tastes and pursuits; comparing notes as to favourite 
books and authors; in fact, unconsciously getting to know more 
of one another’s real mind and life in that one summer afternoon, 
than a whole course of London seasons, with their routine of balls, 
dinners, concerts, and kettledrums, could have taught them. 

‘Will you tell me,’ Hugh said in the course of their stroll, 
‘whom you were expecting when I first saw you, and whom you 
took me for ?’ 

‘Oh, it was only a foolish fancy of mine—I cannot tell you 
what it was, for you would be sure to laugh at me.’ 

‘That I should most certainly not do!’ 

‘Well, I will tell you, then. Gussie and Fanny always laugh 
at me because they say I believe in fairy tales as much as any 
baby. Of course I do not do that ; but I cannot help feeling that 
any beautiful thoughts and fancies which come to us have a 
thread of truth running through them, and belong to a world 
which is more real than most people take it to be—sometimes 
more real than the actual world we live in. I had been reading 
Tennyson’s ‘ Sleeping Beauty,’ and wondering about all this, till I 
fell asleep, and I suppose I dreamt about it, for when I saw you 
standing there, I thought—are you sure you are not laughing at 
me ?—that you were the fairy prince !’ 

‘How dreadfully disappointed you must have felt at seeing, 
instead of a fairy prince, such a very commonplace individual as 
myself ! ’ 

‘No; Ido not think I was. If you had been a real prince I 
should have had to curtsey to you, and call you Your Highness, 
and I should have been sure to do something awkward. Mamma 
I 
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always says she does not know how she shall be able to take me to 
Court unless I learn to hold myself better ! ’ 

Hugh Elton felt that he would willingly have changed places 
with the prince, were Jessie the princess, and were she inclined to 
follow him ‘o’er the hills. and far away;’ but he properly re- 
frained from saying so, and turned the conversation to dreams in 
general. 

As they sauntered towards the house, Jessie suddenly missed 
one of her gloves. She had taken it off to feed Nell with sugar, 
and supposed she had dropped it somewhere. She proposed going 
back to look for it, as Mademoiselle, she said, was always scolding 
her for losing her things, but Hugh produced a little dogskin 
glove from his pocket. 

‘I picked it up,’ he said, ‘and now I am going to ask you, as 
a great favour, to allow me to keep it in remembrance of our meet- 
ing to-day.’ 

‘It is such an old dirty thing—I should not mind if it were 
a better one. At any rate, let me mend that hole in the thumb,’ 

‘No; I would sooner have it just as it is, if you do not mind.’ 

‘Very well, just as you like. Then I will keep the other one, 
and we will see which of us two keeps their glove the longest ;’ and 
she looked up into his face with a smile as devoid of coquetry as 
though she had been seven instead of seventeen. 

Hugh Elton returned that evening to his inn at Bilchester in 
a most enviable state of mind. The pen with which he that night 
wrote a letter to his father had certainly been dipped in rose- 
coloured ink. England was delightful. The Horse-shoe was the very 
ideal of a country inn. Norlands was the most magnificent place he 
had ever seen. The views in the neighbourhood were enough to turn 
a young artist into a Turner at once. If Jessie Faversham’s name 
was only once mentioned in all these rhapsodies, it may not have 
been that she was not thought of. Certain it is, that that little glove 
only left his breast-pocket to be gazed at and caressed, for Hugh, 
notwithstanding his twenty years and what he considered his large 
experience of the world, was in many ways little less simple and 
unsophisticated than Jessie herself. 

For a whole golden fortnight did Hugh remain at Bilchester. 

Sir Walter Faversham wrote a kind letter, expressing his 
regret at being ‘absent from Norlands, but placing his park and 
grounds at his young friend’s disposal, and saying (most welcome 
sentence of all to Hugh) that he had no doubt his daughter and 
her governess would be glad to give him any assistance they 
could in pointing out to him the best views in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
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Sir Walter wrote in the same sense to Jessie herself; and 
though Lady Faversham sent a letter to Mademoiselle, begging 
that her daughter’s German and French and music might not be 
neglected with all these sketching expeditions, yet that Jessie’s 
happiness or peace of mind might suffer from such constant and 
informal companionship as such expeditions were likely to promote, 
were dangers which did not enter into the calculations either of 
her husband or of herself. 

It was not surprising that such an idea should not enter Sir 
Walter’s mind, for he had never thought of Jessie in any other light 
but as the child and plaything she had always been to him. She, 
his youngest-born, had been much with him, long after his elder 
daughters had become far too much engrossed, first with their 
schoolroom duties, afterwards with their dress, parties, and con- 
quests, to give their father much of their society. But Jessie had 
walked with him, ridden with him, sat with him, and by her play- 
fulness and bright affection charmed away many a cloud from the 
old man’s brow, many a pang from his heart; so it was hardly 
wonderful that the fact of her approaching womanhood, and all the 
possibilities which that fact entailed, had never presented them- 
selves to his mind. ; 

That that prudent mother and wise woman of the world, Lady 
Faversham, should not have been alive to the possibility of tire- 
some difficulties and complications arising from Jessie’s inter- 
course with an agreeable but ineligible young artist was certainly 
more remarkable; but the fact was that Lady Faversham was so 
taken up with the social success and possible marriages of her two 
elder daughters, and with all the diplomacy and thought which her 
schemes involved, that she had at present little time to think of 
Jessie, whom she too, though on far different grounds from her 
husband, persisted in regarding as younger than she really was. 

To her, Jessie was an unformed child, who might turn out 
pretty, but who had hitherto been unconscionably stupid on all 
matters connected with fashion and the great world, and who re- 
quired frequent correction for social blunders and solecisms. 

Gussie and Fanny—two handsome, showy girls, sufficiently ac- 
complished, perfectly dressed, and possessing the great art of 
always saying and doing exactly the right thing—followed their 
mother’s lead, treating Jessie as a child, never taking her into 
their confidence, and laughing half good-naturedly, half supercili- 
ously at all her tastes and opinions ; and thus she had been really 
kept, partly through circumstances, partly by her own innocent 
transparent nature, far more simple and childlike than most girls 
of her age and position would be. 

12 
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When Hugh at last left Bilchester in order to spend some time 
with a distant relation in the North of England, it did indeed 
seem as if the parents’ confidence had been justified, and that their 
parting brought no pain to Jessie. If she were a little less eager 
than she used to be for a gallop on Nell or a run with Nep, this 
could easily be accounted for by the extraordinary heat of the 
weather. If her governess occasionally discovered her to be deep 
in thought when she ought to have been occupied with the books 
beside her, why, Mademoiselle herself thought inattention natural 
and excusable in such heat and after a fortnight’s interruption. 
And if on Lady Faversham’s return from London, she fancied that 
Jessie moved more quietly about the house, and that she was more 
particular about her dress and appearance, it only came home to 
her as a subject of congratulation to herself and Mademoiselle 
that Jessie was at last learning to behave like other people. 


II. 


FIVE YEARS AFTER. 


‘Mr. Eton, you are not dancing at all. I must introduce you 
to Miss Faversham ; every one raves about her, and you as an artist 
must admire her.’ 

‘Miss Faversham!’ Hugh started and lost the slightly bored 
expression which his face had worn for some minutes as he stood 
near his hostess on the landing, watching yet hardly seeing the be- 
flowered and bejewelled stream which poured continually up and 
down the staircase. 

‘Yes, Miss Faversham ; why, do you know her already ?’ 

‘I think so—that is—I do not know whether she is the same.’ 

‘Well, here she comes, so you will be able to see for yourself, 
for I do not think that any one who had once seen her would be 
likely to forget her face in a hurry.’ 

Hugh turned to look. Was it Jessie who was coming towards 
him? That slight figure, graceful and self-possessed in its calm 
bearing, with the white folds shrouding her like a soft mist, with 
the pearls clasped round her slender throat, and the roses twined 
in her hair—was it the same that had stood before him in the sun- 
light on that June morning five summers ago, and which with the 
stained and tumbled dress, the garden hat, the bright hair blown 
about her face, yet remained as the fairest picture, the purest ideal, 
that the artist soul could turn to? 

Yes, it was Jessie! Her eyes were as clear and true, her smile 
was as sunny as ever, and when, as she saw her old friend, a sudden 
light of recognition brightened her face, and she put out her hand 
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with, ‘Is it you, Mr. Elton ?—I am so glad to see you again,’ spoken 
just in the old way, which Hugh had learned to love and watch 
for, it seemed to him that the years between were indeed but as a 
‘mist that rolls away.’ They danced together and revived old 
memories and laughed over them as freely and merrily as when 
they were boy and girl together. Then Hugh was introduced to 
Lady Faversham, who, knowing her husband’s old friendship for his 
father, and being also alive to the advantage of securing a rising 
artist, of whom every one was talking, at all her parties, invited 
him very cordially to her home. 

Hugh Elton, after much bard work, many rebuffs, and many 
difficulties, had at last achieved a success; his picture had been 
accepted by the Academy, well hung, and bought by a rich 
amateur. Hugh awoke one morning and found himself famous ; he 
had become the fashion in London, and had entered into the en- 
joyment of all the privileges and honours which such a position 
entails. ‘To how many an artist has nota first success proved ruin ! 
and certainly there was considerable danger that Hugh’s genius, 
undoubted as it was, might become cramped and perverted by the 
atmosphere of adulation in which he existed at present. Though 
by no means conceited, he did not lack the self-appreciation which 
is generally to be found in youth, and which, properly directed, may 
become an element of success quite as much as of failure. His 
present mode of life amused him and flattered his vanity. 

It was pleasant to read the eulogistic reviews of his picture 
with which the newspapers abounded ; pleasant to be smiled upon 
and made much of, and to find himself a welcome and honoured 
guest at most of the best houses in London; pleasant even to have 
his autograph sought after by enthusiastic collectors—very pleasant 
to be complimented in high terms by men of wisdom and talent, 
whose names he had learned from childhood to revere. 

It seemed so easy to let his little barque rock on the flower-strewn 
stream of popularity; for how should he know that what seemed 
merely resting was in reality drifting down with the stream towards 
mediocrity and the commonplace, instead of labouring against it 
to true artistic greatness? He knew not how sure a sign of de- 
terioration it was that it was no longer the pure love of beauty, 
the unmixed desire of perfection, which caused him to scrutinise 
so minutely every detail of the figure, every fold of the drapery in 
his half-finished picture; but that the effect which that picture 
might produce on the public, the desire to keep up and increase 
the reputation he had achieved among his admirers, had a con- 
siderable share in the severe criticism which he bestowed upon his 
labours, The picturesque dandyism of his painting dress, the care 
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and expense lavished upon the adornment of his studio, the fre- 
quent invitations to his lady friends to come and dawdle away an 
hour or two in looking over his portfolios and drinking tea out of 
his old Sévres tea service, were all new in the life of the hereto- 
fore earnest and simple-minded artist. Trifling changes—nothing 
perhaps but what might be expected from a young man who has 
just achieved a brilliant success, who finds society unexpectedly at 
his feet, and who imagines it quite possible to combine work with 
amusement and fashionable life ! 

It may be so; but none the less had Hugh Elton strayed from 
the strait and narrow path of true art, to seek refreshment in 
the broad and sunny pastures of popular applause. Already was 
he less near to being a great painter than he had been three 
months before, and his best friends might feel that he had paid a 
great price—more than it was worth—for seeing his picture hung 
on the wall of the Exhibition. 

Hugh’s meeting with Jessie recalled for a moment those im- 
pressions of the greatness and solemnity of an artist’s calling 
which were beginning to die out in the uncongenial atmosphere 
to which he so recklessly exposed them. She herself unconsciously 
incited him to a return to his nobler ambitions by taking for 
granted that they still existed, and condoling with him on the 
difference which he must find between the existence he now 
seemed forced to lead and that lofty ideal of the artist’s life which 
he had often described to her so enthusiastically, and which she 
had approved of and encouraged with equal enthusiasm. 

Jessie, though outwardly more, was in reality far less, changed 
than Hugh. The picturesque girl had developed into a very 
beautiful woman, with a sort of wild-flower charm about her which 
gave a strange piquancy to her beauty; but her heart remained 
fresh and unspoilt as ever, in spite of success and admiration more 
than sufficient to turn the heads of a dozen girls less simple and 
unaffected. Her mother, who found that her duckling had grown 
into a swan of far brighter plumage than either of her sisters, 
loaded her with caresses. Lady Faversham was now free to con- 
centrate her whole attention upon her youngest daughter, for Gussie 
and Fanny were both settled; Gussie having married that Lord 
Arnesley about whom Jessie had been on the point of making 
some indiscreet confidences to Hugh Elton, and Fanny a man 
who, if he originally possessed neither position nor pedigree, had 
at least money enough to purchase them or their equivalents. 

Jessie was still the light of her father’s eyes, and her affection 
for him remained quite unaltered. It was still her greatest 
pleasure to be with him; she would sit, as he loved her to do, on 
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a low stool at his feet, when the short autumn days were closing 
in, her head resting on his knees, his hand playing with her hair, 
and not the gayest round of mirth which accompanied five-o’clock 
tea in the neighbouring drawing-room could lure her from her 
post ; her mother would often come to seek her and find her still 
in the same place, though her father might have fallen asleep with 
his hand still caressing her head, and Lady Faversham would shrug 
her shoulders and say that she never did know so odd a girl as 
Jessie. After the first renewal of their acquaintance, she and 
Hugh were constantly meeting in society, and soon found them- 
selves almost on the easy and familiar footing of old days. It was 
after several weeks of such pleasant intercourse, as they were 
dancing together one evening and reminding one another of various 
incidents of that happy fortnight, that Hugh, bending over Jessie, 
said almost in a whisper: ‘I have always kept the glove you gave 
me; have you still got yours ?’ 

She blushed and hesitated a moment before she answered with 
her usual frankness, ‘ Yes, I have;’ but she did not pursue the 
subject, and it seemed as though the question had brought a 
shadow upon their mirth. Both felt it, and each made an effort 
to shake off the unusual restraint which had crept over them ; but 
it would not do—they could not be quite as they had been. 

‘How very well Lady Faversham has managed with her 
daughters !’ said Mrs. Vane, a night or two later, to another matron 
beside her, as she watched Jessie gliding round in a waltz; ‘the 
two eldest so well married, and now she has only this one, who is 
much the prettiest of them all.’ 

‘ Yes, she is pretty enough, but this is her fourth season; you 
will see she will never marry. That is always the way with your 
blazing beauties—they think nobody good enough for them,’ re- 
torted her neighbour with considerable acerbity. Poor woman, 
with four very plain and unadmired daughters always at her heels, 
it was difficult to feel thoroughly good-humoured in the presence 
of so successful a chaperon and so fortunate a mother as Lady 
Faversham ! 

‘I don’t know why she should not marry,’ returned Mrs. Vane, 
who, having but one daughter, already happily married, could 
afford to be generously alive to the chances of other people’s. ‘If 
Lord Pemberton does not soon propose to her, all I can say is that 
he ought to.’ 

It was, indeed, patent to all who were not wilfully blind that 
it only rested with Jessie herself to secure the most brilliant parti 
of the season. Lord Pemberton proposed, and she refused him. 

Poor Lady Faversham! her daughters Gussie and Fanny, com- 
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ing, as they frequently did, to hear and retail all the news, on the 
morning after the event, were greeted by their mother with the 
lamentable intelligence. 

‘I cannot understand Jessie; I assure you that girl has given 
me ten times the trouble that you two ever did. To think of her 
refusing Lord Pemberton! What could she want more? Young, 
handsome, agreeable; not the least wild. It is quite incon- 
ceivable !’ 

‘It is, indeed, extraordinary,’ said Gussie ; * Jessie must have 
some reason for such odd behaviour. Do youthink, mamma, there 
is any one else she cares about ?’ 

‘ Indeed, I do not, my dear; but really Jessie is such a strange 
girl, I never could feel certain about anything concerning her.’ 

‘Mamma,’ broke in Fanny, ‘I really believe that artist, Mr. 
Elton, has something to do with it. I have been meaning for 
some days to tell you that people are beginning to notice how 
much he is with her, and how bright and interested she looks 
whenever she is talking to him.’ 

Lady Faversham looked aghast. 

‘My dear Fanny, you surely do not mean to insinuate that 
any daughter of mine, brought up as you have all been, would 
ever allow herself to fall in love with such a man as Mr. Elton, 
whom no one would ever have heard of if he had not happened to 
paint a picture that has been a good deal talked about. I am 
really ashamed of you for even hinting at such a thing!’ 

‘Well, mamma, you may think it all nonsense, but I feel al- 
most certain there is something in it. Remember how much 
they saw of one another when he was staying at Bilchester the 
year before Jessie came out. We—Gussie and I—thought it was 
a pity at the time, did we not, Gussie ?’ 

‘So we did; but yet I am sure that did Jessie noharm. Why, 
do you not remember what a child she was even that summer, 
and how we laughed at her at the school feast for enjoying “ Drop 
the handkerchief,” and “the Mulberry bush,” as much as the 
youngest infant there !’ 

‘ Well, girls,’ sighed their mother, ‘ it is no use talking any more 
about it. I shall speak to your father and make him talk to 
Jessie ; he can do more with her than any one else. Lord Pem- 
berton is sure not to take this as decisive, and if he proposes again 
she must and shall accept him. As to Mr. Elton, though I am 
sure you are wrong about him, Fanny—the young man himself has 
too much sense to dream of such folly—yet I will take care that 
Jessie sees less of him in future. As you say, it may be talked 
about, and under the circumstances that is greatly to be avoided,’ 
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Lady Faversham spoke to her husband, and implored him to 
use his influence with Jessie to induce her to marry Lord Pember- 
ton; but Sir Walter did not see the matter at all in the same 
light. ‘ Why should we worry the child ?’ he said ; ‘I know she is 
happy now, let us leave her alone; there will be time enough by- 
and-by to think of her marrying.’ 

‘ By-and-by !’ answered his wife impatiently ; ‘ that is just what 
you men say, and you forget that Jessie has been out some time 
already, and that she will begin to go off before so very long. Hers 
are not the kind of looks to last for ever, and at any rate there will 
be younger girls coming out, who will take the shine out of her.’ 

The old man turned away with an impatient movement. It 
hurt him to hear the beauty of his favourite child canvassed 
and criticised so coldly ; nevertheless he did speak to Jessie—told 
her he should like to see her happy with a husband who loved her 
and whom she could love; did she not think she could ever like 
Lord Pemberton well enough to marry him? 

But she put her arms round her father’s neck and stopped his 
mouth with kisses, as she begged him not to talk to her about 
marrying; she was quite happy with him, and did not wish for 
anything else. 

Meantime Hugh was greatly at a loss to understand the cause 
of the sudden change in Lady Faversham’s demeanour towards him. 
Not that she cut him, or treated him with anything but kind 
civility, or that she even ceased to ask him to her home, but he 
was made to feel in some indefinable way that it was desirable 
that his intercourse with Jessie should become as distant as 
possible. Whenever they spoke together he felt that her mother’s 
eye was upon them, and by a thousand little arts and manceuvres 
Jessie was kept almost entirely away from him. And yet their 
interviews, short and unsatisfactory as they were, became each day 
more precious to both. The friendship begun five summers ago 
amidst birds and flowers, and all the glory of June, had deepened 
into love, first love, strong and passionate, and tender though as 
yet unspoken. 

But the end of the season was approaching, Jessie would very 
soon be leaving town, and ere she did so Hugh must have from 
her own lips the assurance of his happiness. His continued suc- 
cess in his profession made him feel himself to some extent 
justified ; at any rate, he had gone too far now not to go still 
further. ° 
Lady Faversham was sitting alone in her drawing-room one 
hot July afternoon, the curtains closed, the Venetian blinds drawn. 
Jessie was spending the afternoon with some cousins, and her 
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ladyship, having said she was at home to no one, had betaken her- 
self to an armchair and a novel, and was luxuriating in unaccus- 
tomed idleness. The postman’s knock is heard—that hourly torment 
of London life. The footman brought in, however, but one letter, 
and that for Jessie. Lady Faversham lay back on her cushions 
with a sensation of relief: presently, however, she rose to get 
another volume of her book, and, as she did so, cast her eyes 
mechanically on the note which lay upon the table addressed to her 
daughter. Something in the handwriting seemed to rivet her 
attention ; she started, looked at the envelope, took it up, and ex- 
amined it carefully; then, taking a note from a drawer in her writ- 
ing-table, proceeded to compare the two handwritings. ‘ Yes, it is 
his handwriting—not a doubt of it. Here are his initials in the 
corner of the envelope. What can he be writing about? Not 
that! surely he could not be so mad—and yet—I fear I have been 
very foolish—I must open the note. I hate doing such a thing; 
but under the circumstances, what else can I do? If it is not as I 
fear it may be, I can easily make some excuse to Jessie for 
having opened her letter.’ She still hesitated, holding the letter, 
but at length she tore it open and read it hastily. Her worst 
fears were realised. It was a love-letter from Hugh Elton. The 
writer evidently felt little doubt of his feelings being reciprocated, 
and besought a speedy answer, so that he might without delay 
plead his own cause with her father and mother. There were 
of course the usual protestations of passionate devotion and un- 
dying constancy, and Lady Faversham half sighed, halt smiled as 
she read this record of a first-love dream, so impetuous, so devoid of 
all worldly prudence and calculation. Such romantic love as this 
did not often come within the circle of her experience, but she 
frowned and bit her lip as she read how Hugh had lived upon the 
thought of her daughter all those five years since he had first seen 
her. ‘ What fools we have all been!’ she muttered impatiently ; 
then, having deliberately read the letter twice through, she lighted 
a match, set fire to it, and, throwing it into the grate, watched 
it abstractedly until it was reduced to a little heap of ashes. 
Then she sat down and wrote a short note to Hugh, saying that 
she would esteem it a great favour if he could make it convenient 
to call upon her the following day. ‘ What time shall I say?’ she 
soliloquised ; ‘ half- past twelve will be best, I think ; Jessie is sure . 
to be riding with her father at that time, and I can get rid of him 
before they come in to luncheon. Poor fellow, I fear he will be 
dreadfully cut up! it has gone very far. Jessie, too—but she will 
never know anything about it, poor child!’ She had hardly time 
to read her note and send it off, before Jessie came in, full of lively 
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chat, to which Lady Faversham found it difficult to respond. She 
felt guilty.in her daughter’s presence, and was relieved when the 
evening's engagements came to an end, and she was able to seek 
the solitude and sleep of which no compunctious visitings were 
likely to deprive her. 

Hugh Elton called next morning at the appointed time, and 
was shown, by Lady Faversham’s orders, into her boudoir. She 
there told him very plainly, but with much kindness and appear- 
ance of sympathy, that she had been asked by her daughter to see 
him, in order to explain to him that he had been led involuntarily 
into a mistake, for she was already engaged, with the full con- 
sent of her parents, to a gentleman in every respect suited to 
her ; ‘and you must feel,’ added Lady Faversham, ‘ that, greatly as 
Sir Walter and I like and respect you, yet we could never have 
been induced to give our consent to a marriage which would have 
deprived our child of so many comforts and luxuries, to which she 
has all her life been accustomed,’—she paused, struck perhaps by 
the look of anguish which passed over the young man’s face. 

Who would have believed that, in that pretty quiet room, 
fragrant of mignonette, with the canary singing out his little 
heart in clear shrill notes in the sunshine,—amidst all these 
tokens of refinement and cultivated taste which were scattered 
around,—a blow as cruel and as treacherous as was ever dealt by 
midnight assassin had been struck by that dignified lady, whose 
expression, as she touched her victim on the shoulder and en- 
treated him to listen to her, seemed full of nothing but womanly 
compassion and kindness! She explained, and he was still silent, 
that Jessie was not to blame, that she had never imagined that 
Hugh meant more than a continuation of the friendship begun 
long ago, and had always received his attentions as simply as she 
had received them then. She admitted frankly that she and Sir 
Walter ought perhaps to have been more watchful, but’ that they 
had laboured under the same delusion. She regretted with appa- 
rent sincerity that any unhappiness should have come to Hugh 
through her daughter, whom; however, for both their sakes, she 
begged*him not to try to see at present; and when he left her she 
wrung his hand with so cordial a pressure, and expressed such 
earnest interest in his welfare, that he could not but feel kindly 
towards her, in spite of the news of which she had been the 
bearer. 

Hugh hailed a cab and drove home at once, rage and despair 
tearing at his heart. ‘False, cold-hearted girl! heartless flirt ! 
How could she pretend not. to understand me? She did—she 
must. Well, that is over. If ever I set my heart on a woman 
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again, may I get all I deserve for my folly !’—and with a half- 
hysterical burst of laughter, he proceeded to turn all his goods 
and chattels upside down, preparatory to packing some of them. 
‘I cannot stay here, that is impossible. I shall go off to Norway 
at once—I have often wished to go there, and at any rate I shall 
be out of the way of my countrymen. I shall not hear their lan- 
guage spoken, or see their cold hard faces, and their mean, selfish, 
money-making ways!’ As he took out his purse to examine into 
the state of his finances, he pulled out with it the little glove 
which had been the unconscious confidante of his love and hope, 
and which he had placed in his pocket when he left the house 
that morning with a fanciful idea that it would bring him success. 
He threw it from him on the floor. Poor little glove! It looked 
so innocent, so harmless, so exactly as it had done when Hugh 
picked it up from the ground as they left the stable at Norlands! 
The whole picture rose up before his mind’s eye ; the stable-yard, 
with the pigeons strutting about; the long line of buildings, with 
the gilded vane on the quaint gabled roof; the pleasant murmur 
from the farm beyond, the golden afternoon light wrapping every- 
thing around ina sense of dreamy quiet—and oh, above all, the 
bright girl standing there, herself the living embodiment of all 
the beauty and sunshine about her! Could it be she who was now 
false and heartless, willing to sell herself for rank and wealth, to 
trample upon his heart and her own for the sake of a mean paltry 
ambition? The flood of sweet and bitter memories overwhelmed 
Hugh. He picked up the glove and kissed it passionately, with a 
burst of tears which surely did not shame his manhood. Oh, that 
he had taken her then, before the world had approached her with 
its poisoned breath and dried up the fresh springs of her heart! 
And the old fairy tale came into his mind, and Jessie’s dream that 
he was the prince. Could he have foreseen what was to come, 
might he not then have awakened her to love? Might they not 
then have gone forth hand in hand into ‘that new world which is 
the old,’ that world in which they must now walk apart for ever 
and ever ! : 

So Hugh Elton went to Norway, and there, alone with his 
sorrow and his shattered hopes, his genius had leisure to reassert 
itself, no longer trammelled by the worldly fetters which for 
months past he had imposed upon it. The frivolity and love of 
pleasure and of applause, all the littlenesses of the man’s nature, 
had been worsted in that first shock of bitter disappointment, and 
the artist soul would rise from the ruins, saddened perhaps, but 
earnest and ennobled by the conflict. 

On the evening of Hugh’s departure a note was brought to 
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Sir Walter Faversham as he sat at dinner with his family. ‘Upon 
my word,’ he said as he read it, ‘ young men are cool hands nowa- 
days. Here is that young fellow Elton giving up his engage- 
ment of nearly a month’s standing to dine with us to-morrow, be- 
cause he says he is off to Norway this evening.’ 

‘Well, yes, he might have let Norway stand over for another 
week,’ said Lady Faversham. ‘ Does he say how long he means 
to be away ?’ 

‘Oh, some time, I suppose: here is his note. You see he 
means to go and see his people in the south of France before he 
returns to England, so I dare say he will not be back at all this 
year. So tiresome, just when I thought too that he was coming 
to Norlands to take Jessie’s portrait! But I suppose it-will do 
next year.’ 

Lady Faversham did not answer this observation, and turned 
to the important question of who could be found at a day’s notice 
to fill the place left vacant by Mr. Elton’s secession from their 
dinner party. 

Jessie had taken no part in this conversation, though her 
mother, who had watched her narrowly, noticed a deep flush over- 
spread her face, which however died out quickly and left her very 
pale. Late in the evening, however, as she wished her father good- 
night, she asked him rather tremulously, ‘ Did Mr. Elton send me 
any message, papa?’ 

‘I think not, darling, but I will look at his note and see. No; 
he only sends his best wishes to my family, and I suppose that in- 
cludes you; but, Jessie,’ he added more seriously, ‘did you expect 
any message from him ?’ 

‘Oh, no, papa, why should I? Only, as we were such old 
friends, I thought perhaps he might have sent a message to wish 
me good-bye. Good night, dear, dear papa,’ she added, putting 
her arms round his neck. 

The old man returned her embrace fondly, but looked after her 
rather anxiously as she left the room. Much more anxious would 
he have felt, could he have known the night of bitter anguish and 
poignant humiliation which his poor child spent, and seen the 
passionate tears which fell hot and fast upon her pillow, as she 
thought of the love, so frankly given, thrown back upon her un- 
heeded and uncared for. 

He had never cared for her, that was certain, or he could not 
have gone away without a word or a sign. Could he have detected 
her feelings for him, and gone away out of consideration for her, 
and in order to prove to her the impossibility of his returning 
them? The thought was a maddening one to her maiden pride, 
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and caused her to start up in her bed, her tears dried up, her face 
burning with wounded feeling ; but the idea having once taken 
possession of her was not to be shaken off, and determined her on 
a course of action which should prove to him and to the world the 
indifference with which she regarded him. She appeared next 
day with no signs of the night’s agitation about her. Her laugh 
_ was as bright, her step as buoyant as usual.- She rode with her 
father, drove with her mother, played and sang to their guests 
after dinner, chatted to her partners at that night’s ball with even 
more than her usual animation. Was it her father’s fancy that de- 
tected a hollowness in her laughter, a false ring in her voice, a 
certain hardness and defiance in her manner which had been 
foreign to them before ? 

Another week passed and brought the Favershams to the eve 
of their return to Norlauds. Jessie and Lady Faversham had 
been to their last ball, when the former followed her mother into 
her dressing-room. ‘ Mamma,’ she said abruptly, ‘ Lord Pemberton 
to-night asked me to marry him’ 

‘ You have not refused him again ?’ broke in her mother, in an 
agony of suspense. 

*No; I have accepted him,’ was the quiet answer. In an 
instant Lady Faversham had taken her child in her arms and was 
covering her with kisses and caresses. Jessie received them 
passively ; there was no appearance of tremor or excitement about 
her ; she seemed as cold and unmoved as though she were consult- 
ing her mother on the choice of a new bonnet. 

‘I must tell your father at once. How delighted he will be!’ 
said Lady Faversham, when the first ebullition of joy had subsided. 

‘ Not now, please, mamma,’ implored Jessie, laying a detaining 
hand on her mother’s arm; ‘ do not wake him till Iam gone. I 
should not have told you to-night, only Lord Pemberton is coming 
here in the morning ; but let me go to bed now, mamma dear. I 
am so tired !’ 

The accent of weariness in which the last words were uttered, 
her strange unnatural bearing, the damp coldness of her face and 
hands, sent a pang through her mother’s heart. For a little while 
she even debated whether she’should not even now seek out her 
daughter, tell her all, ask her forgiveness, and offer, should she 
wish it, to recall Hugh Elton. But the advantages of the Pem- 
berton alliance soon outweighed any such remorseful feelings. 
Such a charming man—excellent connection, magnificent place! 
—the future glories of Lady Pemberton would, she felt, more than 
compensate for the trifling heartache that Jessie — be ‘going 
through just now. 
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Jessie meantime, having accepted the fate that had been pro- 
posed for her, set herself sternly to forget the past and demean 
herself in every way as became Lord Pemberton’s betrothed. His 
devoted love for her, and delicate consideration for her feelings, 
made the task, as far as he was concerned, a comparatively easy 
one, and she schooled herself to respond with cheerfulness to the 
congratulations of her sisters and friends, and to take the proper 
amount of interest in the preparations for her wedding. Once 
only did her self-control give way, when her father kissed and 
blessed her, and besought her to tell him that she really was 
happy and satisfied. She sobbed on his shoulder and felt for a 
moment as though she must tell him all; but pride came to her 
rescue—the words remained unspoken, and she was able to smile 
at him through her tears and give him the answer he desired. 
When she stood three months later at the altar, who of all the gay 
and admiring crowd that thronged the church could guess that 
the heart of that fair young bride had been sad, well-nigh unto 
breaking, but a few short months before ! 

Some one sent to Hugh in his Norwegian solitude a newspaper 
containing an account of the wedding. He read it all, even to the 
names of the bridesmaids, and the toasts proposed at the break- 


fast. Then he burnt the newspaper, and turned himself with 
increased ardour to the picture he was painting. 


Years have passed. Lady Pemberton is a model wife and 
mother. All her acquaintances cite her as the ideal of a good and 
happy woman, and yet there is a shadow sometimes on her face 
which surely should not be there; a sad, far-off, dreamy look, 
which such friends as notice it do not understand, and which her 
husband, good man, is far too much occupied with politics, 
society, and county business, ever to detect in the countenance of 
the wife who is to him a paragon amongst women. 

Hugh Elton has won well-merited wealth and fame, and has 
taken his stand amongst the very first artists of the day; but his 
friends laugh at his inveterate bachelorhood, and rally him when 
he tells them half bitterly, half lightly, that Art is the only bride 
he cares to woo, the only one who can never deceive or fail him. 

Little does the world know, as it praises and envies these two, 
that out of each life something has been lost, which will leave it 
for ever incomplete in this world, at least. Perhaps, as a poet tells 
us, the broken ares of earth may form a perfect round up above! 
Still less does it know that in the secret drawer of Jessie’s dress 
ing-case, and in the innermost recess of the old-fashioned cabinet 
in Hugh’s studio, lie two little dogskin gloves, once a pair, but 
never, ah! never, to be again set side by side! 

LOUISA E, WARD. 
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My lady’s garden’s full of roses 
That trespass without stint or fear ; 
She daily walks therein, and I 
Lie *neath a tree until I hear 
Soft footsteps on the gravel path. 
My heart leaps high—I know she’s near. 


And now she comes, so fair, so sweet ; 

Her handmaids follow, tripping by. 
She hardly looks at me, lovelorn, 

Nor does she hear the long-drawn sigh ; 
And if she did, would she be kind ? 

Who knows? And now she’s coming nigh. 


And while she comes, from topmost bough 
Full-throated loudly sings the thrush ; 
And in the border opposite 
Methought I saw a pale rose flush 
Rose-red with pride, when she leant down 
And plucked it from its lowly bush. 


My time of pleasure draws to close ; 
My lady and her maids must pass 
Behind that wall, and walk upon 
The lawn beyond; and now, alas ! 
I see the last maid’s flaunting robe 
Rolling its length along the grass. 
VIOLET “HUNT. 
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ON BOOKS AND BOOK-BUYERS. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. 


“TJ say we have despised literature; what do we, as a nation, care 
about books? How much do you think we spend altogether on our 
libraries, public or private, as compared with what we spend on our 
horses? If aman spends lavishly on his library, you call him mad—a 
bibliomaniac. But you never call one a horse-maniac, though men ruin 
themselves every day by their horses, and you do not hear of people 
ruining themselves by their books. Or, to go lower still, how much do 
you think the contents of the book-shelves of the United Kingdom, public 
and private, would fetch, as compared with the contents of its wine- 
cellars? What position would its expenditure on literature take as 
compared with its expenditure on luxurious eating? We talk of food 
for the mind, as of food for the body: now, a good book contains such 
food iiexhaustibly : it is provision for life, and for the best part of us; 
yet, how long most people would look at the best book before they would 
give the price of a large turbot for it! Though there have been men 
who have pinched their stomachs and bared their backs to buy a book, 
whose libraries were cheaper to them, I think, in the*end, than most 
men’s dinners are. Weare few of us pit to such a trial, and more the 
pity; for, indeed, a precious thing is all the more precious to us if it has 
been won by work or economy; and if public libraries were half as costly 
as public dinners, or books cost the tenth part of what bracelets do, even 
foolish men and women might sometimes suspect there was good in 
reading as well as in munching and sparkling; whereas the very cheap- 
ness of literature is making even wiser people forget that if a book is 
worth reading it is worth buying.” —SESAME AND LILIES; OR, KING’s 
TREASURES. 
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Imperial 8vo, with 147 fine Engravings, uniform with “ Chatto’s History 
of Wood Engraving,” half-morocco, £1 16s. 


THE EARLY TEUTONIC, ITALIAN, 
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Translated and Edited from the Dohme Series by A. H. KEANE, 
M.A.I. With numerous Illustrations. 
“* Cannot fail to be of the utmost use to students of art history.” —TIMES. 
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THE READER'S HANDBOOK 


OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, AND STORIES. 
By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. 


‘* Dr. Brewer has produced a wonderfully comprehensive dictionary of references 
to matters which are always cropping up in conversation and in everyday life, and 
writers generally will have reason to feel grateful to the author for a most handy 
volume, supplementing in a hundred ways their own knowledge or ignorance, as the 
case maybe. . . . . It is something more than a mere dictionary of quota- 
tions, though a most useful companion to any work of that kind, being a dictionary 
of most of the allusions, references, plots, stories, ana characters which occur in the 
classical poems, plays, novels, romances, &c., not only of our own country, but of 
most nations, ancient and modern.” —TIMES. ‘ 

‘* 4 welcome addition to the list of what may be termed the really handy refer- 
ence-books, combining as it does a dictionary of literature with a condensed encyclo- 
pedia, interspersed with items one usually looks for in commonplace books. The 
appendices contain the dates of celebrated and well-known dramas, operas, poems, and 
novels, with the names of their authors.” —SPECTATOR. 
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Crown 8vo, Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Advertising, A History of, 
From the Earliest Times. With Anecdotes, Curious Specimens, and 


Biographical Notes of Successful Advertisers. By HENRY SAMPSON. 


** We have here a book to be thankful for. We recommend the present volume, 
which takes us through antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the present time, illustrating 
all in turn by advertisements—serious, comic, roguish, or downright rascally. The 
volume ts full of entertainment from the first page to the last.” —-ATHENZUM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 639 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Architectural Styles, A Handbook of. 


Translated from the German of A. ROSENGARTEN by W. COLLETT- 
SANDARS. With 639 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimile, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Artemus Ward’s Works: 


The Works of CHARLES FARRER BROWNE, better known as 
ARTEMUS WARD. With Portrait, facsimile of Handwriting, &c. 


SECOND EDITION.—Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and 
Illustrations, 18s. 


Baker’s Clouds in the East: 


Travels and Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By 
VALENTINE BAKER. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Balzac.—_The Comédie Humaine and its 
Author. With Translations from Balzac. By H. H. WALKER. 


** Deserves the highest praise. The best compliment we can pay him ts to hope 
that we may soon see this translation followed by another work. So much good 
taste, good style, and conscientious work could ill be spared.” —EXAMINER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Bankers, A Handbook of London ; 


With some Account of their Predecessors, the Early Goldsmiths ; 
with Lists of Bankers, from 1677 to 1876. By F. G. HILTON PRICE. 


Bardsley (Rev. C. W.), Works by: 


English Surnames; Their Sources and Significations. By 
CHARLES WAREING BARDSLEY, M.A. Second Edition, revised through- 
out, and considerably Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

‘* Mr. Bardsley has faithfully consulted the original medieval documents 
and works from which the origin and development of surnames can alone be 
satisfactorily traced. Hehas furnished a valuable contribution td the literature 
of surnames, and we hope to hear more of him in this field.’’—TimeEs. 


Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. By Cuartes W. 
BARDSLEY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 














A New Edition, crown, 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Bartholomew Fair, Memoirs of. 
By HENRY MORLEY. New Edition, with One Hundred IIlustrations. 
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Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt and gilt edges, 215. per volume. 


Beautiful Pictures by British Artists : 


A Gathering of Favourites from our Picture Galleries. In Two Series. 


The FirsT SERIES including examples by WILKIE, CONSTABLE, 
TURNER, MULREADY, LANDSEER, MACLISE, E. M. WARD, FRITH, 
Sir JOHN GILBERT, LESLIE, ANSDELL, MARCUS STONE, Sir NOEL 
PATON, FAED, EYRE CROWE, GAVIN O’NEIL, and MADOX BROWN. 

The SECOND SERIES containing Pictures by ARMITAGE, FAED, 
GOODALL, HEMSLEY, HORSLEY, MARKS, NICHOLLS, Sir NOEL 
PATON, PICKERSGILL, G. SMITH, MARCUS STONE, SOLOMON 
STRAIGHT, E. M. WARD, and WARREN. 

All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art. Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by SYDNEY ARMYTAGE, M.A. 


‘* 7s well got up, and good engravings by Feens, Lumb Stocks, and others, 
bring back to us pictures of Royal Academy Exhibitions of past years.” —TIMES. 





Small 4to, green and gold, 6s. 6d¢. ; gilt edges, 75. 6d. 


Bechstein’s As Pretty as Seven. 
And other Popular German Stories. Collected by LUDWIG BECH- 


STEIN. With Additional Tales by the Brothers GRIMM, and 100 
Illustrations by RICHTER. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Illustrations, 125. 


Beerbohm’s Wanderings in Patagonia ; 
Or, Life among the Ostrich-Hunters. By JULIUS BEERBOHM. 


‘* Full of well-told and exciting incident. . . . . A vide, which at all 
times would have had a wild and savage attraction, was destined by the merest chance 
to prove unexpectedly perilous and adventurous. . . . . These stirring scenes, 
throughout which Mr. Beerbohm shows no slight degree of bravery and coolness, are 
described in a manner whi-h is both spiritedand modest. . . . . A thoroughly 
readable story, which well fills up a not unmanageable volume.” —GRAPHIC. 





One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 
Belgravia 
For January contained the First Chapters of Two Novels (each © 
to be continued throughout the year) :—I. “ THE CONFIDENTIAL 

AGENT.” By JAMES PayN, Author of “‘ By Proxy,” &c.—II. “ THE 

LEADEN CASKET,” By Mrs. A. W. Hunt, Author of “ Thornicroft’s 

Model,” &c.—This Number contained also the First of a Series 

of Twelve Articles on “OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS,” with Five 

Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER. 

*,* The FURTY-FIRST Volume of BELGRAVIA, elegantly bound 
in crimson cloth, full gilt side, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d., is now ready.— 
Handsome Cases for binding can be had at 2s. each. 

An EXTRA HOLIDAY NUMBER of BELGRAVIA is 


Published in July of each year ; and the BELGRAVIA ANNUAL every 
Christmas. Each Is. 


B 
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Demy 8vo, Illustrated, Uniform in size for binding. 


Blackburn’s Art Handbooks. 


Academy Notes, 1875. With 40 Illustrations. ts. 
Academy Notes, 1876. With 107 Illustrations. 15. 
Academy Notes, 1877. With 143 Illustrations. 1s. 
Academy Notes, 1878. With 150 Illustrations. 1s. 
Academy Notes, 1879. With 146 Illustrations. 1s. 
Academy Notes, 1880. With 130 Illustrations. 1s. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1878. With 68 Illustrations. 1s. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1879. With 60 Illustrations. 1s. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1880. With 56 Illustrations. ts. 
Dudley Notes, 1878. With 64 Illustrations. 1s. 
Pictures at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. With 80 Illustra- 
tions, Is. 
Pictures at South Kensington (The Raphael Cartoons, 
Sheepshanks Collection, &c.). With 70 Illustrations. 1s. 
The English Pictures at the National Gallery. With 


114 Illustrations. 1s. 


The Old Masters at the National Gallery. With 128 


Illustrations, Is. 6d. 
Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete in One Volume, 


with nearly 600 Illustrations in Facsimile. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 
6 


S. 
A Complete Illustrated Catalogue to the National 
Gallery. With Notes by HENRY BLACKBURN, and 242 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


UNIFORM WITH “BLACKBURN'’S ART HANDBOOKS.” 
The Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1878. With 117 


Tilustrations. Is. 

The Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1879. With 125 
Illustrations. Is. 

The Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1880. With 114 
Illustrations. Is. 

The Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1878. 
With 95 Illustrations. Is. 

The Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1879. 
With 100 Illustrations. 1s. 

The Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1880. With 
120 Illustrations. Is, 

The Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1878. 
With 112 Illustrations. 1s. 

The Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1879. 
With 100 Illustrations. ts. 

The Royal Manchester Institution Notes, 1878. With 
88 Illustrations. Is. 

The Royal Society of Artists Notes, Birmingham, 
1878. With 95 Illustrations. 1s. 

Children of the Great City. By F. W. Lawson. With 
Facsimile Sketches by the Artist. Demy 8vo, 1s. 
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Crown ie cloth extra, 6s. 


Beccaria on Crimes and Punishments. 
A New Translation, with an Essay on the Theory of Punishments. 
By J. A. FARRER. [ma the press. 


Folio, half-bound boards, India proofs, 215. 


Blake (William). 
Etchings from his Works. By W.B. Scott. With Descriptive Text. 


** The best side of Blake’s work is given here,and makes a really attractive 
volume, which all can enjoy... . The ‘etching is of the best kind, more refined 
and delicate than the original work.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Boccaccio’s Decameron ; 
or, Ten Days’ Entertainment. Translated into English, with an 
Introduction by THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With Por- 
trait, and STOTHARD’S beautiful Copperplates. 


Bowers’ (G.) New Hunting Sketches: 


Leaves from a Hunting Journal. By G. Bowers. Coloured 
in facsimile of the originals. Oblong 4to, 21s. [Nearly ready. 

Canters in Crampshire. By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from 
Gorseborough. II. Scrambles with Scratch Packs. III. Studies 
with Stag Hounds. Oblong 4to, half-bound, boards, 21s. 




















Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
ay. Observations on Popular An- 


tiquities, chiefly illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Cere- 
monies, and Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir HENRY ELLIs. 


Bret Harte (Works by): 
The Complete Collected Works of Bret Harte, arranged 


and revised by the Author. Vol. 1. POEMS AND DRAMA, “including a 
fine Steel-plate Portrait, specially engraved for this Edition, and a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Author, is now ready. The entire series 
will consist of Five handsome Library Volumes, to be issued at short 
intervals. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. per vol. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. 
With Introductory Essay by J. M. BELLEW, Portrait of the Author, 
and 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other Stories. By Brer 
Harte. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Brer Harte. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, Is. ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches. By 
BRET HarTE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret Harte. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, Is. ; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

‘“* Few modern English-writing humourists have achieved the popularity of 

Mr. Bret Harte. He has passed, so to speak, beyond book-fame into talk- fame, 

Pictures of Californian camp-life, unapproached in their quaint 
ficturesqueness and deep human interest.” —DAILY NEWS. 
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Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 45. 6d. 


Brewster’s (Sir David) Martyrs of Science. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 4s. 6d. 


Brewster’s (Sir D.) More Worlds than One, 


the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. 





Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated in Colours, 30s. 


British Flora Medica: 


A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illustrated 
by a Figure of each Plant, COLOURED BY HAND. By BENJAMIN 
H. BakTOoN, F.L.S., and THOMAS CASTLE, M.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition, revised, condensed, and partly re-written, by JOHN R. 
Jackson, A.L.S., Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 





THE STOTHARD BUNYAN.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 62. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Edited by the Rev. T. SCOTT. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 

STOTHARD, engraved by GOODALL; and numerous Woodcuts. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Byron’s Letters and Journals. 
With Notices of his Lifes By THoMAas Moore. A Reprint of the 
Original Edition, newly revised, Complete in One thick Volume, 
with Twelve full-page Plates. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 145. 


Campbell’s (Sir G.) White and Black: 


The Outcome of a Visit to the United States. By Sir GEORGE 

CAMPBELL, M.P. 

‘“* Few persons are likely to take it up without finishing it.”—NONCON- 
FORMIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


Carlisle (Thos.) On the Choice of Books. 


With Portrait and Memoir. 


Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, 1os. 6d. 


Chaucer for Children: 
A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIs. With Eight Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 


“* Jt must not only take a high place among the Christmas and New Year books 
of this season, but zs also of permanent value as an introduction to the study of 
Chaucer, whose works, in selections of some kind or other, are now text-books in 
every school that aspires to give sound instruction in English.” —ACADEMY. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Map and Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Cleopatra’s Needle: 
Its Acquisition and Removal to England Described. By Sir J. E. 
ALEXANDER. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 
Colman’s Humorous Works: 
“Broad Grins,” “ My Nightgown and Slippers,” and other Humor- 
ous Works, Prose and Poetical, of GEORGE COLMAN. With Life 
by G. B. BUCKSTONE, and Frontispiece by HOGARTH. 


Conway (Moncure D.), Works by: 


Demonology and Devil-Lore. By Moncure DANIEL 
Conway, M.A., B.D. of Divinity College, Harvard University ; 
Member of the Anthropological Institute, London. Two Vols., royal 
8vo, with Sixty-five Illustrations, 28s. 

**4 valuable contribution to mythological literature. . . There 
is much good writing among these disquisitions, a vast fund of humanity, 
undeniable earnestness, and a delicate sense of humour, all set forth in pure 
English.”,—CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


A Necklace of Stories. By Moncure D. Conway. _Iillus- 
trated by W. J. HENNEssy. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
** This delightful ‘ Necklace of Stories? zs inspired with lovely and lofty 
sentiments. . . It is a beautiful conception, and is designed to teach 
a great moral lesson.” ILLUSTRATED Lonbon Haws, 











Demy 8vo, cloth na, vith Coloured Thastensiinn ned Maps, 245. 


Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade 


(The Prince Consort’s Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir WILLIAM 
H. CopE, naaty Lieutenant, Rifle ne. 


Suen 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Putenke 7s. 6d. 


Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 
with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir 
EDWARD CREASY, Author of “ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World.” A New Edition, brought down to the Present Time, 


with 13 Illustrations. 

“© 4 new edition of ‘ Creasy’s Etonians’ will be welcome. The book was a 
favourite a quarter of a century ago, and it has maintained its reputation. The 
value of this new edition is enhanced bv the fact that Sir Edward Creasy has added 
to it several memoirs of Etonians who have died since the first edition appeared, 
The work ts 7 minently eumctnentes ”—_SCOTSMAN. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Puicthisincs, 7s. 6d. 


Credulities Past and Present. 


By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A., Author of “ Finger-Ring Lore,” &c. 
[ln the press. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 


Complete in Two SERIES: the First from 1835 to 1843; the 
SECOND from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the BEST HUMOUR 
of THACKERAY, HOOD, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
ROBERT BROUGH, &c. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel Engrav- 
ings by CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c. 








Parts I. to XIV. now ready, 215. each. 


5 o . 
Cussans’ History of Hertfordshire. 

By JOHN E. CussANs. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 

and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 

** Mr. Cussans has, from sources not accessible to Clutterbuck, made most valuable 
additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period downwards, 
cleared up many doubtful points, and given original details concerning various sub- 
jects untouched or imperfectly treated by that writer. The pedigrees seem to have 
been constructed with great care. Mr.Cussans appears to have done his work consci- 
entiously, and to have spared neither time, labour, nor expense to render his volumes 
worthy of ranking in the highest class of County Histories.” —ACADEMY. 





Two Volumes, demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, 
profusely illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and 
Woodcuts, price £7 7s. 


Cyclopedia of Costume; 


Or, A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical,Civil, and Military 
—from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the 
Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the 
Continent, and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal 
Countries of Europe. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. 


The Volumes may also be had sefarately (each Complete in itself) at 
£3 138. 6d. each : 
Vol. I. The Dictionary. 
Vol. II. A General History of Costume in Europe. 
Also in 25 Parts, at 5s.each. Cases for binding, 5s. each. 


** A comprehensive and highly valuable book of reference. . . . . Wehave 
rarely failed to find in this book an account of an article of dress, while in most of | 
the entries curious and instructive details are given. . . . . Mr. Planché’s 
enormous labour of love, the production of a text which, whether in its dictionary 
form or in that of the * General History,’ is within its intended scope immeasurably 
the best and richest work on costumein English. . . Not only one of the most read- 
able works of the kind, but intrinsically attractive and amusing.” —ATHENZUM. 

** 4 most readable and interesting work—and it can scarcely be consulted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search of information as to military, court, ecclesias- 
tical, legal, or professional costume. . . . . All the chromo-lithographs, and 
most of the woodcut illustrations—the latter amounting to several thousands—are 
very elaborately executed ; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders it 
equally suited to the library and the ladies’ drawing-room.” —TIMEs. 

** One of the most perfect works ever published upon the subject. The tllustra- 
tions are numerous and excellent, and would, even without the letterpress, render the 
work invaluable for information as to costumes for fancy balls and character quad- 
villes. . . . . Beautifully printed and superbly illustrated.” —STanparp. 
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Seem Sian » demy;8vo,’cloth extra, with meiaiedione. 245. 


Dodge’s (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds 


of the Great West : A Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians 
of the Great North American Desert. By RICHARD IRVING DODGE, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. With an Introduc- 
tion by WILLIAM BLACKMORE; Map, and numerous Illustrations 
drawn by ERNEST GRISET. 


‘* This magnificent volume is one'of the most able and most intcresting works 
which has ever proceeded from an American pen. ”—-NONCONFORMIST. 











Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125. 6d. 


Doran’s Memories of Our Great Towns. 
With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. JoHN Doran, F.S.A. 


‘*A greater genius for writing of the anecdotic kind few men have had. As to 
giving any idea of the contents of the book, it is quite impossible. Those who know 
how Dr. Doran used to write—it is sad to have to use the past tense of one of the 
most cheerful of men—will understand what we mean ; and those who do not must 
take it on trust from us that this is a remarkably entertaining volume.” —SPEC- 
TATOR. 





SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 18s. 


Dunraven’s The Great Divide: 


A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 


1874. By the EARL of DUNRAVEN. With Maps and numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by VALENTINE W. BROMLEY. 
‘* There has not for a long time appeared a better book of travel than Lord 


Dunraven’s * The Great Divide.’ . . . The book is full of clever observa- 
tion, and both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly food. "—ATHEN/UM. 








Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


Dutt’s India, Past and Present ; 


With Minor Essays on Cognate Subjects. By SHOSHEE CHUNDER 

DutTT, Rai Bahddoor. 

** Anybody who wishes to have a knowledge of our present relations with India, 
the conditions under which we administer this vast dependency, and the dificulties we 
are likely toencounter in the futur e, cannot do better than read this book. ”__ScOTSMAN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Emanuel on Diamonds and Precious 
Stones: Their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests 
for ascertaining their Reality. By HARRY EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 


Demy 4to, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 36s. 


Emanuel and Grego.—A History of the 
Goldsmith’s and Jeweller’s Art in all Ages and in all Countries. 
By E. EMANUEL and JOSEPH GREGO. With numerous fine En- 
gravings. [lu preparation. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth ada 6s. per volume. 


Early English Poets. 


Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. GROSART. 

** Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on 
the perfect restoration and preservation of the text ; and it is very unlikely that any 
other edition of the poet can ever be called for. . . . . From Mr, Grosart we 
always expect and always receive the final results of most patient and competent 
scholarship.” —EXAMINER. 


1. Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) | 3. Herrick’s (Robert) Hes- 
Complete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in perides, Noble Numbers, and Com- 
Heaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, | plete Collected Poems. With 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and | Memorial-Introduction and Notes, 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-In- | Steel Portrait, Index of First Lines, 
troduction and Notes. One Vol. and Glossarial Index, &c. Three 


2. Davies’ (Sir John) Com- | Vos. 
plete Poetical Works, including 4. Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Com- 
Psalms I. to L. in Verse, and other ; plete Poetical Works, including all 
hitherto Unpublished MSS., for the | _ thosein ‘‘ Arcadia.” With Portrait, 
first time Collected and Edited. With | |Memorial-Introduction, Essay on the 
Memorial-Introduction and Notes. | Poetry of Sidney, and Notes. Three 
_ Two Vols. Vols. 





nen 8vo, cloth witli: with aidietiaien, 75. 6d. 


Englishman’s House, The: 


A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 


with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C.J. RICHARDSON, 
Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 








Folio, cloth extra, £1 115. 6d. 


Examples of Contemporary Art. 
Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. ComMyNs CARR. 


** It would not be easy to meet with a more sumptuous and, at the same time, 
a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room book.” —NONCONFORMIST. 


Crowe $vo, cloth extra, with Iustrations, “i 


Fairholt’s Tobacco ; 


Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By 
F,. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and up- 
wards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 


** A very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations, which 
we cordially recommend alike to the votaries and to the enemies of the much- 
maligned but certainly not neglected weed. . . . Full of interest and informa- 
tion. v—=DAILY NEws. 





Quen, ous cloth pouyy width eaeetienet 45. 6d. 


Faraday’s Chemical History of a Candle. 


Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. CROOKES, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 


A New Edition. Edited by W. CROOKES, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 
Finger-Ring Lore: 
Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A. 
With Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and 
Countries, 


** One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instruc- 
Poe & S 
ion.” —ATHENZUM, 


One Shilling Monthly. 


Gentleman’s Magazine, The, 


For January contained the First Chapters of a New Novel by R. E. 
FRANCILLON, entitled “QUEEN COPHETUA”; to be continued 
throughout the year. 
*,* Now ready, the 246th Volume, for Fanuary to Fune, 1880, cloth 
extra, price 8s.6d.; and Cases for binding, price 2s. each. 
The Gentleman’s Annual, containing one or more works of high- 


class fiction, is published every Christmas as an Extra Number of the 
Magazine, price Is. 


THE RUSKIN GRIMM.—Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


German Popular Stories. 


Collected by the Brothers GRIMM, and Translated by EDGAR 
TAYLOR. Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN RUSKIN. With 
22 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of GEORGE CRUIK- 
SHANK. Both Series Complete. 


‘“* The illustrations of thisvolume . . . are of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which they 
illustrate; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to my 
* Elements of Drawing,’ were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rembrandt 
(in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . To make some- 
what enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, and never 

putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exercise in de- 
cision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt in 
schools.” —Extract from Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 64. 


Glenny’s A Year’s Work in Garden and 


Greenhouse: Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the 

Management of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By GEORGE 

GLENNY. 

‘* Mr. Glenny has given a great deal of valuable information, conveyed in very 
simple language. Th. amateur need not wish for a better guide.” —LEEDS MERCURY, 

‘4 thoroughly practical and useful handbook.” —GRAPHIC, 


Cc 
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Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s. per volume. 


Golden Library (The): 


Ballad History of England. 
By W. C. BENNETT. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions 
of the Echo Club. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

Emerson’s Letters and So- 
cial Aims. 

Godwin’s (William) Lives of 
the Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. SALA. 

Holmes’s Professor at the 
Preakfast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. 
Complete. With all the Original 
Illustrations. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales 
of a Traveller. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales 
of the Alhambra. 


Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and 
Occupations of Country Life. 


Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both 


Series Complete in One Vol. 


Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale 


for a Chimney Corner, and other 


Pieces. With Portrait, and Intro- 
duction by EDMUND OLLIER. 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur, and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. 
A New Translation, with Historical 
Introduction and Notes, by T. 
M‘CrieE, D.D. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maximsand 
Moral Reflections. With Notes and 
an Introductory Essay by SAINTE- 
BEUVE. 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Vir- 
ginia,and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. E. CLARKE. 

Shelley’s Early Poems and 
Queen Mab, With Essay by LEIGH 
Hunt. 

Shelley’s Later Poems: Laon 
and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 
The Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley’s Prose Works, in- 
cluding A Refutation of Deism, 
Zastrozzi, St. Irvyne, &c. 

White’s Natural History of 


Selborne. Edited, with Additions, 
by THomAs Brown, F.L.S. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 75. 6d. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, The: 


An ENCYCLOPADIA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times and 


Countries. 


Selected and Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR. 


A New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 


Described from Antique Monuments. 


By ERNST GUHL and W. 


KoONER. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited 
by Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Wilds of London: 


Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, 


of Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. 


By JAMES 


GREENWOOD. With Twelve Tinted Illustrations by A. CONCANEN. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 
Greenwood’s Low-Life Deeps: 


An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there. By JAMES 
GREENWOOD. With Illustrations in Tint by ALFRED CONCANEN. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 45. 6d. 


Guyot’s Earth and Man; 


Or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors AGASSIZ, PIERCE, and GRAY. 12 
Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 





Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by: 


Maiden Ecstasy. By THomas GorpoN Hake. Small 4to, 
cloth extra, 8s. 


New Symbols. By THomas Gorpon Hake. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Legends of the Morrow. By Tuomas Gorpon Hake. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6a. 


Hall’s (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish 


Character. With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
MACLISE, GILBERT, HARVEY, and G. CRUIKSHANK. 
** The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford’s beautiful English 


Sketches in ‘ Our Village,’ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
bright.’’ -BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE. 





Post 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6d.; a few Large Paper copies, 
half-Roxburghe, Ios, 6d. 


Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 
By Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. With 134 Facsimiles. 


‘* This very handsome and interesting book.” —ACADEMY. 
** Not only instructive, but most entertaining.” —NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Haweis (Mrs.), Works by: 


The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R: Hawets, Author of “The 
Art of Beauty,” &c. Illustrated by the Author. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, Is. ; cloth limp, Is. 6d. 

‘* 4 well-considered a to apply canons of good taste to the costumes of 
ladies of our time. . . Mrs. Haweis writes frankly and to the point, 
she does not mince matters, "but boldly remonstrates with her own sex on the 
follies they indulgein. . . . . Wemay recommend the book to the ladies 
whom it concerns.’ —ATHENZUM. 


The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Hawes, Author of 
*¢ Chaucer for Children.” Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 100 Tilustrations, 10s. 6d. 

“© Those ladies who will master the esthetic principles, and condescend to act 
upon them, which are pleasantly and intelligibly laid down in this volume, will 
not fail to increase the attractiveness of their totlettes and their persons.” — 
WORLD. 
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Four Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each. 


History of Our Own Times, from the 


Accession of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By JUSTIN 

McCARTHY. 

“* Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting subject, and words piled on words 
could say no more forit. . . . . Suchis the effect of its general justice, its 
breadth of view, and its sparkling buoyancy, that very few of its readers will clos. 
these volumes without looking forward with interest to the two [since published] that 
are to follow.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Hobhouse’s The Dead Hand: 


Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of 
Property. By Sir ARTHUR HOBHOUSE, Q.C., K.C.S.I. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6d. 


Hollingshead’s (John) Plain English. 


‘* 7 anticipate immense entertainment from the perusal of Mr. Hollingshead’s 
* Plain English,’ which I imagined to be a philological work, but which I find to be 
a series of essays, in the Hollingsheadian or Sledge-Hammer style, on those matters 
theatrical with which he is so eminently conversant.” —G. A. S. in the ILLus- 
TRATED LONDON NEws. 





Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Holmes’s The Science of Voice Produc- 
tion and Voice Preservation: A Popular Manual for the Use of 
Speakers and Singers. By GORDON HOLMES, L.R.C.P.E. 

** 4 more thoroughly practical book we have seldom seen ; leaving out theories 
and technicalities, it gives only what is useful for speakers and singers.’ —GRAPHIC. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. Including the CREAM OF THE COMIC AN- 
NUALS. With Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two Hundred 
original Illustrations. 


Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 
Pole: A Noah’s Arkzological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. BRUNTON and E. C. BARNES. 


** The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingli h 
which children love and learn so easily. A pleasanter result le habendens 
co-operation of author and artist could not be desired.” —TImEs. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 
Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous 


Works, including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and 
Hoaxes. With Life of Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


Horne’s Orion: 
An Epic Poem in Three Books. By RICHARD HENGIST HORNE. 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by SUMMERS. Tenth Edition. 


‘*As classic in its own way as Keats's ‘ Endymion,’ teeming with a Shake- 
spearcan wealth of imagery, full of clear-cut scenes from nature, and idealised with 
lofty thoughts.” —WSTMINSTER REVIEW. 


















Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Howell’s Conflicts of Capital and Labour 


Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By GEORGE HOWELL. 

‘* This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 


work of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairly before the 
public from a working man’s point of view.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 












Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125. 6d. 


Hueffer’s The Troubadours : 
A History of Provengal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. 


By FRANCIS HUEFFER. 

“* This very pleasant volume, in which a very difficult subject is handled in a 
light and lively manner, but at the same time with an erudition and amount of 
information which show him to be thoroughly master of the language and literature 
of Provence,” —TIMES. 











New EDITION, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New Chapters 
and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


. 5] 7 * ~ 
Jennings’ The Rosicrucians: 
Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers, and Explanations of the Mystic Symbols re- 
presented in the Monuments and Talismans of the Primzval Philo- 
sophers. By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. With Five full-page Plates 

and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

“‘ Mr. Hargrave Fennings ts wellknown for his research in matters of antiquity 
and folk-lore, and he claims for his work that it is the first impartially written 
explanatory history of the alchemical philosophers since the days of Fames I. and 
CharlesI, . . . The book has been compiled in a very interesting manner, ts 
well illustrated with the majestic symbols of the order, and may be described as one 
of those volumes which may be taken up and dipped into at random for half-an- 
hours reading, or, on the other hand, appealed to by the student as a source of 
valuable information on a system which has not only exercised for hundreds of years 
an extraordinary influence on the mental development of so shrewd a people as the 
Fews, but has captivated the minds of some of the greatest thinkers of Christendom 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” —LEEDS MERCURY. 
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Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 145. 


Josephus, The Complete Works of. 
Translated by WHISTON. Containing both “ The Antiquities of the 
Jews” and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 





Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s. 
Kavanaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 


‘And other Fairy Stories. By BRIDGET and JULIA KAVANAGH. 
With Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr SMITH. 


** Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 
best of Grimm’s ‘ German Popular Stories.’ . . . For the most part, the stories 
are downright, thorough-going fairy stories of the most admirable kind... . 
Mr. Moyr Smith's illustrations, too, are admirable .””—SPECTATOR. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2s. 6d. 


Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 


Imitate it. By Daisy WATERHOUSE HAWKINS. With 17 Illus- 
trations by the AUTHOR. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Lamb (Mary and Charles): 


Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. CAREW HAZLITT. With HANCOCK’s Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb’s and 
Coleridge’s Works, and numerous Illustrations. 


“© Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifles ; hardly any 
portion will failin interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister.”,—STANDARD. 


ee 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prince 


Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 


** The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which all the hearts 
of his lovers are yet warm with reoicing.’—A. C. SWINBURNE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 75. 6d. 


Lamb’s Complete Works, 


In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 

Pieces hitherto Unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 

by R. H. SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 

of the “ Essay on Roast Pig.” 

** 4 complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. Theeditor appears to have taken great pains to bring 
together Lamb’s scattered contributions, and his collection contains a number of pieces 
which are now reproduced for the first time since their original appearance in various 
old periodicals.” —-SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra; with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


Lamont’s Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 
Or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbour- 
hood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT; 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. LIVESAY. 


** After wading through numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative, 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, it ts pleasant to meet with a real and 








genuine volume. . . . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures, and 
they are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome. . . . The book, as awhole, is the most important addition made 





to our Arctic literature for a long time.” —ATHENZUM. 










Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 75. 6d. 


Latter-Day Lyrics: 
Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. With a 

Note on some Foreign Forms of Verse, by AUSTIN DOBSON. 














Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. 


Leigh’s A Town Garland. 
By Henry S. LEIGH, Author of “ Carols of Cockayne.” 


** If Mr. Leigh's verse survive to a future generation—and there is no reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
full of humour—their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand... . Very whimsically does Mr. Leigh treat the subjects which commend 
themselves to him. His verse ts always admirable in rhythm, and his rhymes are 
happy enough to deserve a place by the best of Barham. . . . The entire contents 
of thé volume are equally noteworthy for humour and for daintiness of workman- 
ship.”-—ATHENZUM. 















SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 10s..6d. 


Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 
By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., Lecturer on Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 


“ Tt is well when we can take up the work of a really qualified investigator, who, 
in the intervals of his more serious professional labours, sets himself to impart 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, with 
no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a work ts this little 
volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. Andrew 
Wilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Glasgow, at leisure 
intervals in a busy professional life. . . . Dr. Wilson's pages teem with matter 
stimulating to a healthy love of science and a reverence for the truths of nature.” — 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 




















Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Life in London; 
Or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the 
whole of CRUIKSHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Lights on the Way. 


Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEXANDER, B.A. 


Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Pace, Author of 
“Thoreau: A Study.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 


Including ‘Outre Mer,” “ Hyperion,” “ Kavanagh,” “The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe,” and “ Driftwood.” With Portrait and 
Illustrations by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 


“* Mr. ongfellow has for many years been the best known and the most read of 
American poets; and his popularity ts of the right kind, and rightly and fairly 
won. Hehas not stooped to catch attention by artifice, nor striven to force it by 
violence. His works have faced the test of parody and burlesque (which in these 
days is almost the common lot of writings of any mark), and have come off un- 
harmed.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 
By a SANE PATIENT. 


‘* The story is clever and interesting, sad beyond measure though the subject be. 
There is no personal bitterness, and no violence or anger. Whatever may have been 
the evidence for our author's madness when he was consigned to an asylum, nothing 
can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this book ; it is bright, calm, and to 
the point.” —SPECTATOR. 








Demy Svo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, cloth boards, 18s. 
Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 


Translated into English Spenserian Verse by ROBERT FFRENCH 
DurFF, Knight-Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 25. 6d. 


Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 


By LUKE LIMNER. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. FOURTH 
EDITION, revised and enlarged. 


Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 5s. 
Magna Charta. 


An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Mu- 
seum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, 
with the Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 





Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 





Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 
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In the Ardennes. By Kartuarine S. Macquorbd. With 
numerous fine Illustrations by THomas R. Macquorp. Uniform with 
** Pictures and Legends.” Square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
(/n preparation. 
Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. 
By KATHARINE S. Macquoip. With numerous Illustrations by T. R. 
MAcgQuolp. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, ros, 6d. 

** Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid have been strolling in Normandy and rittany, 
and the result of their observations and researches in that picturesque land of 
romantic associations ts an attractive volume, which is neither a work of 
travel nor a collection of stories, but a book partaking almost in equal degree 
of each of these characters. . . . The illustrations, which are numerous, 
are drawn, as a rule, with remarkable delicacy as well as with true artistic 
feeling.’—DaiL_y News. 


Through Normandy. By Katuarine S. Macquorp. With 
90 Illustrations by T. R. Macquorp. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 
‘* The illustrations ave excellent, and the work is pleasant as well as ac- 
curate.” — ATHENZUM. 
** One of the few books which can be read as a piece of literature, whilst at 
the same time handy and serviceable in the knapsack.” —BRITISH QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW. 


Through Brittany. By Karuarine S. Macquoip. With 
numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macguoip. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 

‘* The pleasant companionship which Mrs. Macquoid offers, while wander- 
ing from one point of interest to another, seems to throw a renewed charm 
around each oft-depicted scene.” —MO,NING Post. 


*,,* See also ‘‘ The Piccadilly Novels,” and ‘‘ Two Shilling Novels.” 


Is Life Worth Living? By WitL1amM HuRRELL MALLOCK. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125. 6d. 

** Deeply philosophical as the book is, there ts not a heavy page init. The 
writer ts ‘ possessed,’ so to speak, with his great subject, has sounded its depths, 
surveyed it in all its extent, and brought to bear on it all the resources of a 
vivid, rich, and impassioned style, as well as an adequate acquaintance with 
the science, the philosophy, and the literature of the day.” —1R1SH DAILY NEws, 


The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in 
an English Country House. By WILLIAM HuRRELL MALLOCK. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp (a volume of the ‘‘ Mayfair Library”), 2s. 6d. 


The New Paul and Virginia; or, Positivism on an Island. 
By WILLIAM HurRELL MALLOCK. Post 8vo, cloth limp (a volume of 
the ‘‘ Mayfair Library ”), 25. 6d. 

Poems. By Witt1AM HurRELL MALLock. Small 4to, bound 
in parchment, 8s. 

‘* There is that in all his poetry which marks the true singer, and we sin- 
cerely trust that Mr. Mallock has not definitively hung up his harp. Tie 
world may give us many philosophers ; it is but seldom that we can hail a 
poet.”’"— WHITEHALL REVIEW. 
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Mark Twain’s Works: 


The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Cor- 
rected throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous 
Illustrations. Crown $vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark TwaIn. 
One Hundred Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
*.* Also a CHEAP EDITION, in illustrated boards, at 2s. 


A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe: The In- 
nocents Abroad, and The New Pilgrim’s Progress. By MARK TWAIN. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By MARK Twain. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. Two Vols., crown 
8vo, 21s.—Also, nearly ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., an 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with 318 fine Engravings. 

“* The fun and tenderness of the conceptton, of whith no living man but 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slynesss, the wonderful 
feeling for animals that ts manifest in every line, make of all this episode of 
Fim Baker and his joys a piece of work that is not only delightful as mere 
reading, but also of a high degree of merit as literature... . The book 
ts full of good things, and contains passages and episodes that are equal to the 
Junniest of those that have gone before.” —ATHENZUM. 





Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per vol. 


Mayfair Library, The: 


The New Republic. By W.H. | More Puniana. By the same. 
_MaLiock. |. | Puck on Pegasus. By H. 
The New Paul and Virginia. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

By W. H. MaLuoce. Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 
The True History of Joshua H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, 

Davidson. By E. LyNN LINTON. Gastronomy as a Fine Art. 
Old Stories Re-told. By By BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 

WALTER THORNBURY. ; Original Plays. By W. S. 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims. GIL3Ert. 

By H. A. Pace. Carols of Cockayne. By 
By Stream and Sea. By Henry S. LEicu. 

WILLIAM SENIOR. New Vo.tuMe. 
Jeux dEsprit. Edited by | Literary Frivolities, Fancies, 

Henry S. Leicu. [RowLey. Follies, and Frolics. By W. T. 
Puniana. By the Hon. Hucu Dosson. [ln the press. 


Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Miller’s Physiology for the Young; 


Or, The House of Life: Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Presetvation of Health. By Mrs. F. FENWICK MILLER. 


‘* An admirable introduction to a subject which all who have health and enjoy 
life should have at their fingers’ ends.” —ECHO. 


Milton’s (J. L.) Works: 


The Hygiene of the Skin. By J. L. Mitron, Senior Surgeon 
to St. John’s Hospital: In wrapper, 1s.; cloth extra, Is. 6d. 


The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 15.; cloth, 15. 6d. 
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New Novels: 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LYNN LINTON. 
With a Silken Thread, and other Stories. 
LINTON. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 
OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


Pipistrello, and other Stories. By Ourpa. 
8vo, Ios. 6d. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Moths. By Ouipa. 


CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. 


In Pastures Green, and other Stories. 
GIBBON. One Vol.; crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


By E. Lynn 


One Vol., crown 


By CHARLES 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo; cloth extra, 35. 6d. 
Under One Roof. By James Payn. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3. 62. 


The Seamy Side. By the Authors of “ The Golden Butter- 
fly,” ‘‘ The Monks of Thelema,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY FULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Ellice Quentin, and other Stories. By Jutian HAWTHORNE. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
MR: FRANCILLON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Queen Cophetua. By R. E. FRANCcILLON. 


crown 8vo, 


FAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 
A Confidential Agent. By James Payn. With 12 Illus- 


trations by ARTHUR HOPKINS. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 
[Zn preparation. 


Three Vols., 
[Jn preparation. 


MRS. HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Leaden Casket. By Mts. ALFrep W. Hunt. Three 
Vols., crown $vo. [ln preparation. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LINTON. 
The Rebel of the Family. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 


Three Vols., crown 8vo. [/n preparation. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol. 


Old Dramatists, The: 


Ben Jonson’s Works. 
With Notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory, and a Biographical Memoir 
by WILLIAM GIFFORD. Edited by 
Col. CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols; 


Chapman’s Works. 


Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols; Vol. I. contains the 


the Translations of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

Marlowe’s Works. 
Including his Translations; Edited, 


With Notes and Introduction, by 
Col. CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Massinger’s Plays. 


Plays complete, irtcluding the doubt- From the Text of WILLIAM 


ful ones; Vol. II. the Poems and 
Minor Translations ; with an In- 
troductory Essay by ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE; Vol. IIL, 


GIFFORD. With the addition of 
the Tragedy of ‘‘Believe as you 
List:” Edited by Col. CUNNING- 
HAM. One Vol. 
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Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous I]lustrations, 9s. 


North Italian Folk. 


By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. Illustrated by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 
‘* A delightful book, of a kind which is far too rare. If anyone wants to really 
know the North Italian folk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey and 
sit down to read Mrs. Carr’s pages instead, It ts rarely that a ook is so happily 
tllustrated.’”—CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 





Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s. each. 


Ouida’s Novels.—Library Edition. 


Held in Bondage. By Ovurna, | Dog of Flanders. By Ovrpa. 
Strathmore. By Ouipa. | Pascarel. By Ovrpa. 
Chandos. By Ourpa. | Two Wooden Shoes. By Ourpa. 
Under Two Flags. By Ourpa, | Signa. By Ourpa. 
Idalia. By Ourpa, | In a Winter City. By Ourna. 
Cecil Castlemaine, By Ouina. | Ariadne. By Ourpa. 
Tricotrin. By Ourpa. | Friendship. By OvIpDA, 
Puck. By Ourpa. | Moths. By Ouipa. 
Folle Farine. By Ourpa. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, Is. 6a. 


Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular 
Handbook of. By HENRY W. Lucy. 

‘* A very useful volume. ... That Mr. Lucy has well done what he modestly 
claims to be only ‘an attempt to describe in simple language, and within moderate 
compass, the manner in which business is conducted in the House of Commons,’ will 
be admitted by all conversant with the subject.’?-OBSERVER. 


Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, Ios. 6d. 


Piutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 
Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 


With BAUDELAIRE’S “ Essay.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Primitive Manners and Customs. 
By JAMES A, FARRER. 
** A book which is really both instructive and amusing, and which will open a 
new field of thought to many readers.” —ATHENAUM. 
‘* An admirable example of the application of the scientific method and the 
working of the truly scientific spirit.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 








Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 


Prince of Argolis, The: 
A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr SMITH. 
With 130 Illustrations by the Author. 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound in 
cloth for the Library, price 3s. 6d. each. 


Piccadilly Novels, The. 
Popular Stories by the Best Authors, 


Ready-Money Mortiboy.. 
BgsanT and Jamgs Ricg. 

My Little Girl. By W. BESANT and 
James RICE. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By W. 
Besant and James Rick. 

This Son of Vulcan. By W. BESANT 
and James Ricg. 

With Harp and Crown. By W. 
Besant and JAMEs RIcE. 

The Golden Butterfly. By W. 
BgsanT and James Rice. With a Frontis- 
piece by F. S. WALKER. 

By Celia’s Arbour. By W. BESANT 
and JamEs RICE. 

The Monks of Thelema. By W. 
Besant and JAMEs RIcE. 

Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By W. 
Besant and JAMEs Rice. 

The Seamy Side. By W. BESANT and 
James RickE: 

Antonina. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by Sir Joun GrILBerT and 
ALFRED CONCANEN. 

Basil. By WILKIE COLLIns. Illust. 
by Sir Joun Gitsert and J. MAHoney. 
Hide and Seek. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by Sir JoHN GILBERT and J. 

MAHONEY. 

The Dead Secret. By WILKIE 
Cottins. Illustrated by Sir Joun GitBERT 
and H. Furniss. 

Queen of Hearts. By WILKIE 
Cotuins. Illustrated by Sir Joun GILBERT 
and A. CONCANEN. 

My Miscellanies. By WILKIE CoL- 
Lins. With Steel Portrait and Illustrations 
by A. ConcaNneEN. 

The Woman in White. By WILKIE 
Coxttins. Illustrated by Sir J. GirBeRt 
and F. A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. By WILKIE CoL- 
Lins. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and 
F. A. FRASER. 

Man and Wife. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by W1LL1AM SMALL. 

Poor Miss Finch. By WILKIE CoL- 
uns. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and 
Epwarpv Hucues. 

Miss or Mrs.? By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illust. by S. L. Firpzs and Henry Woops. 

The New Magdalen. By WILKIE 
Cottins. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier 
and C. S. REINHART. 

The Frozen Deep. By WILKIE 


Cotuins. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier 
and J. MAHONEY, 


By W. 


The Law and the Lady. By WILKIE 


Cottins.__Illustrated by S. L. Firpgs and 
Sypney Hatt. 


The Two Destinies. 
Co.tins. 

The Haunted Hotel. By WILKIE 
Coxtins. Illustrated by A. Hopxrns. 

The Fallen Leaves. By WILKIE 
Cox.ixs. 

Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. Lovett 


CAMERON. 
Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. 
Illustrated by VALEN- 


Lovett CAMERON. 
TINE BRoMLey. 


Felicia. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
With Frontispiece by W. Bow Es. 

Olympia. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

Garth. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

In Love and War. By CHARLES 
G1BBon. 

What Will the World Say? By 
CHARLES GIBBON. 

For the King. By CHARLES GrBBon. 

In Honour Bound. By CHARLES 
GIBBON. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. By 
Tuomas Harpy. 

Thornicroft’s Model. By Mrs. Hunt. 

Fated tobe Free. By JEAN INGELOw. 

The Queen of Connaught. By 
Harriett Jay. 

i Dark Colleen. By HARRIETT 
AY. 

Number Seventeen. 
KINGSLEY. 

Oakshott Castle. By H. KINGsLEy. 
With a Frontispiece by SHirLey Hopson. 

The World Well Lost. By E. Lynn 


Linton. Illustrated by J. Lawson and 
Henry FRENCH. 


The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
By E. Lynn Linton, With a Frontispiece 
by Henry Woops. 


Patricia Kemball. By E. Lynn 
Linton. With a Frontispiece by G. Du 
MAURIER. 


The Waterdale Neighbours. By 


Justin McCartuy. 


My Enemy’s Daughter. 


McCartuy. 
Linley Rochford. JusTINMcCarTuy. 
A Fair Saxon. JusTIN McCartTnuy. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin 


McCarTry, 


By WILKIE 


By HENRY 


By JUsTIN 
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PICCADILLY NOVELS, continued. 


Misanthrope. By JusTIN 
McCartny. Illustrated by A. Hopkins. 


Lost Rose. By K. S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories. By 


KATHARINE S. Macgquorp. Illustrated by 
Tuomas R. Macquoi and P. Macquorp. 


Open! Sesame! By FLORENCE 
MarrvaT. Illustrated by F. A. FRASER. 
Touch and Go. By JEAN MIDDLE- 

MASS, 
Whiteladies. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Illustrations by A. HopKins and H. Woops, 
The Best of Husbands. By JAMES 
Payn. Illustrated by J. Moyr Smitu. 
Fallen Fortunes. By JAMES PAYN. 
Halves. By JAMES PAYN. With a 
Frontispiece by J. MAHONEY. 
Walter’s Word. By James Payn. 
Illustrated by J. Moyr Smitu. 
What He Cost Her. By JAMES PAYN. 


Miss 





Less Black than we’re Painted. By 


James Payn. 


By Proxy. By JAMES PayNn. Illus- 


trated by ARTHUR Hopkins. 

Under One Roof. By JAMEs PAYN. 

Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. J. 
H. Rippe.t. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
SAUNDERS. 

Guy Waterman. By J. SAUNDERS. 

One Against the World. By JoHN 
SAUNDERS. 

The Lion in the Path. By JOHN 
SAUNDERS. 

The Way we Live Now. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Illustrated. 

The American Senator. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Diamond Cut Diamond. By T. A. 


TROLLOPE. 


By JOHN 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 


Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 
[WILKIE COLLINS’s NOVELS and BESANT and RICE’s NOVELS may 
also be had in cloth limp at 2s. 6d. 
NOVELS, for Library Editions.) 


Maid, Wife, or Widow? By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By W. 
BrsanT and JAmgs RICE. 
The Golden Butterfly. By W. 
Besant and J. Ricg. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
and J. Rice. 

My Little Girl. 
J. Rice. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By W. 
Besant and J. Rice. 

With Harp and Crown. By W. 
Bgsant and J. Rice. 

The Monks of Thelema. By WALTER 
Besant and James Rick. 

By Celia’s Arbour. By W. BESANT 
and J. Rice. 

*Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By W. 
Besant and Jamegs Rick.: 

Surly Tim. By F. H. BurNeEtTT. 

Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. 
Lovett CAMERON. 

The Cure of Souls. 
CosBBAN. 

The Woman in White. By WILKIE 
Co..ins. 

Antonina. By WILKIE COLLINs. 

Basil. By WILKIE COLLINs. 


Hide and Seek. By WILKIE COLLINS. 


By W. BESANT 
By W. BESANT and 


By MACLAREN 


See, too, the PICCADILLY 


The Queen of Hearts. By WILKIE 


CoLtins. 

The Dead Secret. WILKIE COLLINS. 
My Miscellanies. WILKIE COLLINs. 
The Moonstone. WILKIE COLLINs. 
Man and Wife. WILKIE COLLINS. 
Poor Miss Finch. WILKIE COLLINS. 
Miss or Mrs.? WILKIE COLLINS. 
The New Magdalen. By WILKIE 


CoLuins. 
The Frozen Deep. WILKIE COLLINS. 
The Lawand theLady. By WILKIE 
Co..iins. 


The Two Destinies. 
CoLuins, 


The Haunted Hotel. 


Cocuins. 
Roxy. By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Felicia. By M. BETHAM-EDWarDs. 
Filthy Lucre. By ALBANY DE Fon- 
BLANQUE, 
Olympia. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Dick Temple. By JAMES GREENWooD 
Under the Greenwood Tree. By 
Tuomas Harpy. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. By Bret 
Harte. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. By 


Bret Harte, 


By WILKIE 
By WILKIE 
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POPULAR NOVELS, continued. 


Gabriel Conroy. By Bret HARTE. 
Fated to be Free. JEAN INGELOW. 
Confidence. By HENRY JAMES, Jun. 
The Queen of Connaught. By 


HARRIETT Jay. 


The Dark Colleen. 


Jay. 


Number Seventeen. 
KINGSLEY. 


Oakshott Castle. 
Patricia Kemball. 


LINTON. 


The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 


The World Well Lost. By E. Lynn 
Linton. 
By 


The Waterdale Neighbours. 


Justin McCartuy. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 
McCartuy. 
Linley Rochford. By J. MCCARTHY. 
A Fair Saxon. By J. McCartTuy. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By McCarTuy. 


Miss Misanthrope. By JUSTIN 
McCartuy. 
By 


Lost Rose. 


Macgquolp. 


The Evil Eye. 


Macguolip. 


Open! Sesame! 
MArRYAT. 


Whiteladies. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Held in Bondage. By OUIDA. 
Strathmore. By OvuIpDa. 
Chandos. By OvIpDA. 

Under Two Flags. By OUIDA. 
Idalia. By OvuIpa. 

Cecil Castlemaine. By OvIDA. 
Tricotrin. By OUIDA. 

Puck. By OvIpDa. 


By HARRIETT 


By H. Kincs ey. | 
By E. Lynn 


By JusTIN 


KATHARINE S. | 
By KATHARINE S. 


By FLORENCE 


By HENRY | 





Folle Farine. By OuIpA. 


Dog of Flanders. By Ovipa. 

Pascarel. By OvuIDA. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 

Signa. By OvIpDA. 

In a Winter City. By Ourpa. 

Ariadne. By OvIDA. 

Friendship. By OvIDA. 

Fallen Fortunes. By JAMEs Payn. 

Halves. By JAMES Payn. 

What He Cost Her. By J. Payn. 

By Proxy. By JAMES PAyN. 

Less Black than We’re Painted. By 
James Payn. 


The Best of Husbands. 


Payn. 

Walter’s Word. By JAMEs Payn. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget. By 
Epcar A, Pos. 

Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. J. 
H. RippE.Lt. 

Gaslight and Daylight. 
AucGustus SALA. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
SAUNDERS. 

Guy Waterman. By J. SAUNDERS. 

One Against the World. By JouHn 
SAUNDERS. 
The Lion in the Path. By JoHN and 
KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 
Tales for the Marines. 
THORNBURY. 

The Way we Live Now. ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 

The American Senator. 
TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By T. A. 
TROLLOPE. 

An Idle Excursion. 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
Mark Twain. 


A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. By Marx Twain. 


OUIDA. 


By JAMES 


By GEORGE 


By JoHN 


By WALTER 


ANTHONY 


MARK TWAIN. 
By 


Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, Is. each, 


Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. 


By Bret HAarTE. 


The Twins of Table Mountain. By BRET HARTE. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’ 
Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 


Trooping with Crows. 


By Mrs, PIRKIs. 
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Proctor’s (R. A.) Works: 


Easy Star Lessons for Young Learners. With Star Maps 
for every Night in the Year, Drawings of the Constellations, &c. 
By RicHAaRD A. ProcTor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
[J preparation, 
Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By RicHarpD A. 


Proctor. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By RicHarpD A. PRocrTor. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, tos. 6d. 


Rough Ways made Smooth: A Series of Familiar Essays 
on Scientific Subjects. By RicHARD A. PRoctor. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Our Place among Infinities: A Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. 
By RICHARD A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven: A Series of Essays on the 
Wonders of the Firmament. By RICHARD A. Proctor. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. Showing the Re- 
sources of Science as a Vocation, and Discussing the Scheme for their 


Increase out of the National Exchequer. By RICHARD A, PROCTOR. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


‘“* Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best conforms to Matthew Arnold’s 
conception of a man of culture, in that he strives to humanise knowledge and 
divest it of whatever ts harsh, crude, or technical, and so makes it a source of 
happiness and brightness for all.” —WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Pursuivant of Arms, The; 


or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science 
of Heraldry. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. With 
Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Rabelais’ Works. 


Faithfully Translated from the French, with Variorum Notes, and 
numerous Characteristic Illustrations by GUSTAVE Dorf. 

‘* His buffoonery was not merely Brutus’s rough skin, which contained a rod of 

gold: it was necessary as an amulet against the monks and legates ; and he must 


be classed with the greatest creative minds in the world—with Shakespeare, with 
Dante, and with Cervantes.” —S, T. COLERIDGE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7s. 6d. 
Rambosson’s Astronomy. 


By J. RAMBOSSON, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C.B. PIrMaNn. Profusely Illustrated. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


Richardson’s (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 


and other Papers. By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., &c- 


“7a highly interesting volume contains upwards of nine addresses, written 
in the author's well-kupwn style, and full of great and good thoughts. . . . The 
work ts, like all those of the author, that of a man of genius, of great power, of 
experience, and noble independence of thought.” —POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 





Square 8vo, cloth extra gilt, 10s. 6d. 


Rimmer’s Our Old Country Towns. 


Described by Pen and Pencil. With over Fifty Illustrations by 
ALFRED RIMMER. [[u preparation. 





Handsomely printed, price 5s. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; 


Or, A List of the Principal Warriors who ain over from N ormandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. 1066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 





Two Vols., large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, £2 16s. 
Rowlandson, the Caricaturist : 


A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his 
Famous Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contem- 
poraries. With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the 
Originals. By JOSEPH GREGO, Author of “ James Gillray, the Cari- 
caturist ; his Life, Works, and Times.” 


** Mr. Grego’s excellent account of the works of Thomas Rowlandson 

allustrated with some 400 spirited, accurate, and clever transcripts from his designs. 

The thanks of all who care for what ts original and personal in art are 
due to Mr. Grego for the pains he has been at, and the time he has expended in the 
preparations of this very pleasant, very careful and adequate memorial.” —PALL 
MALL GAZETTE. 

‘* The editor has discharged his task with sound judgment: it was one that 
demanded indefatigable labour—careful and thought/ul study as well, . . . The 
work is a valuable contribution to the art literature of the day, indispensible in all 
libraries.” —AXT JOURNAL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Signboards : 
Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remark- 
able Characters. By JACOB LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 
With nearly too Illustrations. 





‘* Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 
Larwood and Hotten’s plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation.”’—TIMEs. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 45. 6d. each. 


“Secret Out” Series, The. 


The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury; 
or, Complete Art of Making Fire- 
works. By THOMAS KENTISH. With 
numerous IIlustrations. 


The Art of Amusing : 
A Collection of Graceful Arts, 
Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Cha- 
rades. By FRANK BELLEW. 300 
Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 
Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 
Hand. Edited by W. H. CREMER. 
200 Illustrations. 


The Merry Circle: 


Magician’s Own Book: 
Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from Actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. CREMER. 200 Illustrations. 


Magic No Mystery: 
Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
with fully Descriptive Directions ; 
the Art of Secret Writing; the 
Training of Performing Animals, 
&c. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and many Illustrations. 


The Secret Out: 


One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 
and other Recreations ; with Enter- 


A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements, By CLARA BEL- 
LEW. Many Illustrations. 


tainingExperiments in Drawing-room 
or ‘* White Magic.” By W 
CREMER. 300 Engravings. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Senior’s Travel and Trout in the An- 
tipodes. An Angler’s Sketches in Tasmania and NewZealand. By 
WILLIAM SENIOR (“ Red Spinner”), Author of “By Stream and 
Sea,” &c. 


“* In every way a happy production. . « « What Turner effected in 
colour on canvas, Mr. Senior may be said to effect by the force of a practical mind, 
in language that ts magnificently descriptive, on his subject. There ts in both 
painter and writer the same magical combination of idealism and realism, and the 
same hearty appreciation for all that ts sublime and pathetic in natural scenery. 
That there is an undue share of travel to the number of trout caught ts certainly 
not Mr. Senior's fault ; but the comparative scarcity of the prince of fishes ts 
adequately atoned for, in that the writer was led pretty well through all the 
glorious scenery of the antipodes in quest of him. 7 So great ts the charm 
and the freshness and the ability of the book, that tt is hard to put it down when 
‘once taken up.” —HOME NEws. 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, 


With Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his works in Prose and Poetry, Trans- 
lations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c.; with a Collection of Sheri- 
daniana. 


“© The editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the seven 
plays by which Sheridan is best known, but a collection also of his poetical pieces 
which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
from his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches. To these 
ts prefixed a short but well-written memotr, giving the chief facts in Sheridan’s 
literary and political career; so that, with this volume in his hand, the student 
may consider himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for a 
general comprehension of the subject of tt.”,—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

o 
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Shakespeare and Shakespeareana : 


Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. Witt1am SHAKES- 
PEARE’S Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according 
to the true Original Copies. London, Printed by Isaac IAGGARD 
and Ep. BLouNT, 1623.—A Reproduction of the extremely rare 
original, in reduced facsimile by a photographic process—ensuring the 
strictest accuracy in every detail. Small 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 10s.6¢. 

** To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done more to 

facilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the 
Shakespeare clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of the cele- 
brated First Folio edition of 1623 for half-a-guinea is at once a miracle of 
cheapness and enterprise. Being in a reduced form, the type is necessarily 
rather diminutive, but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original, 
and will be found to be as useful and far more handy to the student than the 
latter.” —ATHENAUM. 


Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 


and black, in small but very clear type. With engraved facsimile of 
DROESHOUT’Ss Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. 
By CHARLES and Mary Lamp. With numerous [IIlustrations, 
Coloured and Plain, by J. Moyr SmitTH. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 
10s. 6d. 


Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Beingan Account 


of Three Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Music, set to Words taken 
from the Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, the compositions ranging 
from the Elizabethan age to the Present Time. By ALFRED ROFFE. 
4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By ALcEeRNon C. 'SwINBURNE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 


Elizabethan Demonology. By T. A. Spatpinc, LL.B. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 62. 
Slang Dictionary, The: 
Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An ENTIRELY NEW 
EDITION, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 


** We are glad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. From a high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. In a word, it provides valuable material both for the . 
student of language and the student of human nature.” —ACADEMY. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 215. 


Sword, The Book of the: 


Being a History of the Sword, and its Use, in all Times and in all 
Countries. By Captain RICHARD BURTON. With numerous 
Illustrations. [In preparation. 
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Exquisitely printed in Miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


Smoker’s Text-Book, The. 


By J. HAMER, F.R.S.L. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Spalding’s Elizabethan Demonology : 
An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, as 
it was held during the period of the Reformation, and the times 
immediately succeeding ; with special reference to Shakspere and 
his Works. By T. ALFRED SPALDING, LL.B. 


** A very thoughtful and weighty book, which cannot but be welcome to every 
earnest student," —ACADEMY. 





Crown 4to, uniform with “ Chaucer for Children,” with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


Spenser for Children. 
By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by WALTER J. 
MORGAN. 

** Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prose, with here and there a 
line or stanza quoted, where the meaning and the diction are within a child’s 
comprehension, and additional point is thus given to the narrative without the 
cost of obscurity. . . . Altogether, the work has been well and carefully done.” 
—THE TIMES. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Stedman’s Victorian Poets: 


Critical Essays. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


‘* We ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understanding, with honesty of purpose, and with diligence and thoroughness 
of execution. And Mr. Stedman, having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualities and by something more ; 
he is faithful, studious, and discerning.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People 


of England; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 
140 Illustrations. Edited by WILLIAM HONE. 

‘* The amusing pages of Strutt entitle his memory to great respect ; and, borrow- 
ing the idea of Dr. Fohnson, I will boldly affirm that he who wishes to be informed 
of the curious and interesting details connected with ancient manners and customs, 
‘must devote his days and nights to the volumes of Strutt.’’’—D1BD1n’s B1BLI0- 
‘GRAPHICAL DECAMERON. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Swift’s Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. 


With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of 


the Maps in the Original Edition of “ Gulliver’s Travels.” 


“Tf he had never written either the ‘ Tale of a Tub’ or ‘ Gulliver's Travels, 
his name merely as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down to 
posterity, with well-earned honours.” —HAZuitt. 





Swinburne’s (Algernon C.) Works : 


The Queen Mother and Rosa- 


mond, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Atalanta in Calydon. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Chastelard : 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


Poems and Ballads. 


First SERIES. Feap. 8vo, gs. Also | 


in crown 8vo, at same price. 


Poems and Ballads. 

SECOND SERIES. Fcap. 8vo, 9s. 
Also in crown 8vo, at same price. 
Notes on “Poems and Bal- 
lads.” 8vo, Is. 
William Blake: 


A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Songs before Sunrise. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





Bothwell : 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


George Chapman: 
An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


Songs of Two Nations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| Essays and Studies. 


Crown 8vo, 12s. 


Erechtheus : 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| Note of an English Repub. 
lican on the Muscovite Crusade. 
| 8vo, Is. 


| A Note on Charlotte Bronté. 


| Crown 8vo, 6s. 

} 

| A Study of Shakespeare. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 


Songs of the Springtides. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours, 


In Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in 


Search of a Wife. 


With the whole of ROWLANDsON’s droll page 


Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. HOTTEN. 








Four Vols., small 8vo, cloth boards, 3os. 


Taine’s History of English Literature. 
Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. 
*,* Also a POPULAR EDITION, in Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, I55- 
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Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 


Tales of Old Thule. 
Collected and Illustrated by J. MoyR SMITH. 


** Tt ts not often that we meet with a volume of fairy tales possessing more fully 
the double recommendation of absorbing interest and purity of tone than does the 
one before us containing a collection of ‘ Tales of Old Thule.’ These come, to say 
the least, near fulfilling the idea of perfect works of the kind ; and the illustrations 
with which the volume ts embellished are equally excellent... . Wecommend the 
book to parents and teachers as an admirable gift to their children and pupils.” — 
LITERARY WORLD. 





One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Taylor’s (Tom) Historical Dramas: 


“4Clancarty,” “ Jeanne Darc,” “’Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The Fool’s 
Revenge,” “ Arkwright’s Wife,” “ Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 


*,* The Plays may also be had separately, at 1s. each. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thackerayana: 
Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his 
every-day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled 
from Mr. Thackeray’s Original Drawings. 


** Tt would have been a veal loss to bibliographical literature had copyright 
difficulties deprived the general public of this very amusing collection. One of 
Thackeray's habits, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 
blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations of their contents. 
This gave special value to the sale of his library, and is almost cause for regret the! 
zt could not be preserved in its integrity. Thackeray’s place in literature is eminent 
enough to have made this an interest to future generations. The anonymous editor 
has done the best that he could to compensate for the lack of this. It is an admirable 
addendum, not only to his collected works, but also to any memoir of him that has 
been, or that ts likely to be, written.’,-—BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury’s (Walter) Haunted London. 
A New Edition. Edited by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


** Mr. Thornbury knew and loved his London. ... He had read much 
history, and every by-lane and every court had associations for him. His memory 
and his note-books were stored with anecdote, and, as he had singular skill in the 
matter of narration, tt will be readily believed that when he took to writing a set 
book about the places he knew and cared for, the said book would be charming. 
Charming the volume before us certainly is. Jt may be begun in the beginning, or 
middle, or end, it is all one: wherever one lights, there is some pleasant and curious 
bit of gossip, some amusing fragment of allusion or quotation.”-—VANITY FAIR. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indo- 


lence. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Timbs’ Clubs and Club Life in London. 


With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-Houses, Hostelries, and 
Taverns. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Timbs’ English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities : Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By JOHN Timps, 








Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 145. 


Torrens’ Fhe Marquess Wellesley, 


Architect of Empire: An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol. JI. of 


PRo-CONSUL and TRIBUNE: WELLESLEY and O’CONNELL : Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. TORRENS, M.P. In Two Vols. 


‘* The historic portrait Mr. Torrens has here presented ts painted with rare 
shill and verisimilitude. He writes with the pen of a literary artist, and his work 
is thus in striking contrast with the rude daubs with which we have been made 
Jamiliar of late. We have only room to express in a sentence or two our admiration 
for a work of genuine literary power and finish, which may be fitly offered as a 
model to all writers essaying the task of historic portraiture,” —BRITIsH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Turner’s (J. M. W.) Life and Correspon- 


dence. Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends 
and Fellow-Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. A New 
Edition, considerably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in 
Colours, facsimiled from Turner’s original Drawings. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, 145, 


Walcott’s Church Work and Life in 


English Minsters; and the English Student’s Monasticon. By the 

Rev. MACKENZIE E. C. WALCOTT, B.D. 

“‘ The author's intimate acquaintance with the subject, and his sympathy with 
it, have enabled him to construct a most graphic picture of the life of the past in the 
monasteries which once supplied such an important portion of Lnslish society,” — 
ACADEMY. 
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Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler ; 


or, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation: Being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IZAAK WALTON ; 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a Clear 
Stream, by CHARLES COTTON. With Original Memoirs and Notes 
by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and 61 Copper-plate Illustrations. 





The Twentieth Annual Edition, for 1880, Enlarged, price £2 I0s.; 
elegantly bound, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges. 


Walford’s County Families of the United 


Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy 
of Great Britain and Ireland. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A,., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs 
Apparent or Presumptive, together with a Record of the Patronage 
at their disposal, the Offices which they hold or have held, their 
Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &c. 


‘* What would the gossips of old have given for a book which opened to them 
the recesses of every County Family in the Three Kingdoms? . . . This work, 
however, will serve other purposes besides mere curiosity, envy, or malice. Tt ts 
just the book for the lady of the house to have at hand when making up the County 
dinner, as tt gives exactly that information which punctilious and particular 
people are so desirous of obtaining—the exact standing of every person in the 
county. To the business man, ‘ The County Families’ stands in the place of 
directory and biographical dictionary. The fund of information it affords respect- 
ing the Upper Ten Thousand must give tt a place in the lawyer's library ; and to 
the money-lender, who ts so interested in finding out the difference between a gentle- 
man and a‘ gent,’ between heirs-at-law and younger sons, Mr. Walford has been a 
real benefactor. In this splendid volume he has managed to meet a universal want 
—one which cannot fail to be felt by the lady in her drawing-room, the peer in his 
library, the tradesman in his counting-kouse, and the gentleman in his club.”— 
TIMEs. 





Carefully printedfon paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., 2s. 


Warrant to Execute Charles I. 


An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty- 
nine Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 





Beautifully printed on tinted paper to imitate the Original MS., 2s. 


Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 


An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, 
and a Facsimile of the Great Seal. 
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SEVENTH EDITION. Square 8vo, Is. 


Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics. 


By J. A. MACNEILL WHISTLER. 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations. 


Williams’ A Simple Treatise on Heat. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of “The 
Fuel of the Sun,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. [J the press. 








Post 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Westropp’s Handbook of Pottery and 
Porcelain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By 
HODDER M. WESTROP?, Author of “ Handbook of Atchzology,” &c. 
With numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of Marks. 


** Collectors, amateurs, and all who take an interest in the potter's art, will 
jind this work very instructive All the famous manufactories, whose works . 
have become historical, are briefly dealt with, and their marks given, with accom- 
panying descriptions, dates, &c. An immense amount of information has been 
most skilfully condensed, and the work is issued in tasteful form, with many 
admirable illustrations.” —DAILY CHRONICLE, 

‘* Mr. Westropp has spared no pains to make his handbook useful to the collector 
and interesting to the general reader The book is well and copiously illustrated. 

Hits list of manufactories ts very complete, and his series of trade marks will 
be a great safeguard to buyers.” —GRAPHIC. 


Demy 4to, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 215. 


Wood Engraving, A Treatise on, 
Historical and Practical. By WILLIAM ANDREW CHATTO and 
JOHN JACKSON. Third Edition, with 450 fine Illustrations. 
[Nearly ready. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Wright’s Caricature History of the 
Georges (The House of Hanover). With 400 Pictures, Carica- 
tures, Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By THOMAS 
WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 





Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Wright’s History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. 
F.S.A. Profusely Ifustrated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
POPULAR SERIES OF 


SEVEN-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


Printed upon fine toned paper, and handsomely bound in cloth, extra gilt; ° 
mostly Illustrated. 


Advertising: its History. Facsimiles, | Latter-Day Lyrics. 


Plates, and Coloured Frontispiece. 

Architectural Styles, A Handbook of. 
By RosENGARTEN. 639 Illustrations. 

Artemus Ward's orks, Complete. 
Portrait and Facsimile. 

Astronomy, A Popular. By RAm- 
Bosson. Numerous Illustrations. 

Bankers, A Handbook of London. 
By F. G. Hitton Price. 

Bartholomew Fair. By HENRY Mor- 
LEY. 1oo Illustrations. 

Bechstein’s Pretty as Seven. RICH- 
TER’s 98 Pictures. Gilt edges. 

Boccaccio: the Decameron. SToOT- 
HARD’s Steel Plates. 

Brand’s Observations on Popular 
Antiquities. Entirely New and Revised 
Edition, with Illustrations. 

Bret Harte’s Select Works, in Prose 
and Poetry. Illustrated. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. SrTort- 
HARD’Ss Steel Plates. 

Byron's Life and Letters. By THo- 
MAS Moore. 12 Plates. 

Clubs and Club Life in London. By 
Times. 4o Illustrations. 

Colman’s Broad Grins. Frontispiece 
by Hocartu. 

Creasy’s Memoirs 
Etonians. Portraits. 

Credulities, Past and Present. By 
W. Jonss, F.S.A._ Frontispiece. 

Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 
2,000 Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 

English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities. By Times. 50 Illustrations. 

Englishman’s House. By RICHARD- 
SON. 600 Illustrations. 

English Surnames. By C. W. BARDs- 
LEY. 

Finger-Ring Lore, Historical and An- 
ecdotal. Over 300 Illustrations. 

Golden Treasury of Thought. A 
Handsome Gift Book. 

Greeks and Romans, Life of the. 
By Guut and Koner. 545 Illustrations. 
Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps. Con- 

CANEN’s Tinted Plates. 

Greenwood's Wilds of London. 
ConcaNnEn’s Tinted Plates. 

Grimm’s Popular Stories. 
SHANK’s Plates. Gilt edges. 

Hall's Sketches of h Character. 
Steel Plates and Woodcuts, 

Hood's Choice Works, including the 
Cream of the Comic Annuals. Portrait, 
Memoir, and 250 Illustrations. 


Howell's Conflicts of Capital and 


Labour. 
Lamb’s (Charles) Complete Works. 
Portraits and Facsimile. 


of Eminent 


CRUIK- 


Edited by W‘ 
Davenport ADAMS. 


Life in London. By PIERCE EGAN. 
CruIksHANK’s Coloured Plates. 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Nu- 
merous I ]lustrations. 

Longfellow’s Prose Works. _Iillus- 
trated by VaL. BROMLEY: 
Macquoid’s (Mrs.) Through WNor- 
mandy. Illustrated by T. R. Macquorp. 
Macquoid’s (Mrs.) Through Brittany. 
Illustrated by T. R. Macquo1p. 

Mark Twain’s Choice Works. Por- 
trait and Illustrations. 

Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer. 100 
Illustrations. 

Planche’s Pursuivant of Arms. 200 
Illustrations and Plates. 

Poe’s Works: Poems, Essays, 
Stories. Illustrated. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 
By J. A. FARRER. 

Puritan Nomenclature. By C. W. 
BarpDsLey, M.A, 

Rabelais. With Dore’s Wonderful II- 
lustrations. 

Rosicrucians, The. 
JENNINGS. 


and 


By HARGRAVE 
Over 300 Illustrations. 
Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black. Portrait. 
Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 


Poems. 1o Plates. 

Signboards: their History. Numer- 
ous Illustrations. 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the 
People of England. 140 Illustrations. 

Swift's Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Portrait, Memoir, and [Illustra- 
tions. 

Syntax’s Three Tours. ROWLAND- 
son’s 83 Coloured Plates. 

Taine’s History of English Litera- 
ture. 2 vols, Also, a Library Edition, in 
4 vols. 

Thackerayana: Notesand Illustrations. 
Facsimile Woodblocks. 

Theodore Hook’s Humorous Works. 
Illustrated. 

Thomson’s Seasons, and Castle of 
Indolence. 50 Illustrations. 

Tom Taylor’s Historical Plays. 

Turner’s Life and Correspondence, 
By WALTER THorRNBURY. Coloured Plates. . 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete 
Angler = Harris Nicoras’s Edition). 
6r Plate Illustrations. 

Wright's History of Caricature and 


of the Grotesque. Farruoxt’s Illustra- 


tions. 
Wright’s Caricature History of the 
Georges. FAIrRHOLT’s Plates. 
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Qne Shilling Monthly, Illustratea. 


BELGRAVIA. 


HAT the purpose with which “BELGRAVIA” was originated has 

been fulfilled, is shown by the popularity that has attended it since 

its first appearance. Aiming, as may be inferred from its name, at sup- 

plying the most refined and cultivated section of London society with 

intellectual pabulum suited to its requirements, it sprang at once into 

public favour, and has since remained one of the most extensively read 
and widely circulated of periodicals. 

In passing into new hands it has experienced no structural change or 
modification. Increased energy and increased capital have been em- 
ployed in elevating it to the highest standard of excellence, but all the 
features that had won public appreciation have been retained, and the 
Magazine still seeks its principal support in the homes of Belgravia. 

As the means through which the writer most readily reaches the heart 
of the general public, and in consequence as the most important of aids 
in the establishment of morals and the formation of character, fiction 
still remains a principal feature in the Magazine. Two Serial Stories 
accordingly run through its pages; supplemented by Short Stories, 
Novelettes, and Narrative or Dramatic Sketches ; whilst Essays, social, 
biographical, and humorous ; Scientific Discoveries brought to the levei 
of popular comprehension, and treated with a light touch; Poetry of a 
high class ; and records of Adventure and Travel, form the remaining 
portion of the contents. 

Especial care is bestowed upon the Illustrations. Beyond the design 


of illustrating the article they accompany, these aim at maintaining a 
position as works of art, both as regards drawing and engraving. 

Whatever claims, in short, the Magazine has pessessed to favour, have 
now been enhanced, and the Publishers can but leave the result to a 
public that has seldom failed to appreciate all earnest, persistent, and 
well-directed efforts for its amusement and benefit. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


* Out of sight the brightest of our magazines.”—Sfectator. _ 

‘* Has an array of names rarely to be found associated as contributors to a single Magazine.” 
—Derby Mercury. 

** Unapproachably strong in fiction.” —///ustrated Dramatic News. 

** Continues to keep its readers in a state of breathless excitement.’’— 77th, 

‘* Distinctly and consistently good all through.”— Hornet. 

‘‘ The tales in ‘ Belgravia’ are always superior to the average.”—NVonconformist. 

“* * Belgravia’ is sure to be attractive.” —Czty Press. 

“* As fresh and entertaining as ever.”—Monmouth Beacon. 

‘* Has now stepped into the front rank of periodical literature.’’—Newcastle Chronicle. 

‘* Well sustains its reputation for both literary and artistic excellence.”—Poole Herald. 

‘* More than usually good.” —Northern Whig. 

‘This deservedly appreciated periodical.” —Woverhampton Chronicle. 

** Those who take up ‘ Belgravia’ will be pretty sure to read it through.”—7he Guardian, 

** Letterpress and illustrations are perfect.”—Newry Telegraph. 

‘While chapter upon chapter of tales delight hard readers of novels, short and piquant 
articles teach science in a popular way.”—Dorset County Express. 

“A good shilling’s-worth of light reading.” —Bucks Herald. 

“What it always aims at being—a magazine of varieties.”—Derbyshire Courier. 

“Very readable.” — Evening Telegraph. 

* A light and entertaining magazine.’’—Z xeter Post. 

** One of the most enjoyable of light magazines.” —7he Welshman. 

** Maintains a high standard of excellence.””—Notts Express. 
on A _—— as near to our ideal of a magazine as any magazine of the present day.” —Barh 

era 

“ Retains its premier position in publications.”—Scarborough Express, 

Bright and sparkling.” —Sforting Gazette. 
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Que Shilling Monthly. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1731. 


HIS, the oldest Magazine in the world, while maintaining an un- 
broken continuity which dates back to the reign of George the 
Second, aims at being to the gentleman of to-day what in earlier times 
it proved to the gentleman of past generations. New features have been 
introduced to take the place of those which disappeared. Biography 
and History retain the prominence formerly assigned to them ; Science 
is brought within the grasp of the general reader; the philosophical 
aspect of Politics, Archeology, Genealogy, Topography, Natural His- 
tory, Sport and Adventure, Poetry, Belles Lettres, Art in all its mani- 
festations, and Essays upon social subjects, constitute a further portion 
of the contents; whilst, under the head of Table Talk, matters of 
current interest and facts of historic value are preserved. A work of 
Fiction, by some novelist of the highest position, also runs month by 
month through the pages of the Magazine. In fact, the Publishers spare 
no exertion that is necessary to secure the highest class of contributions, 
to place the Magazine in the first rank of serials, and to fit it to take its 
place on the tables and on the shelves of all classes of cultivated Eng- 
lishmen, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘‘Ample entertainment for the immense circle of readers it deserves to find, and 
always will find.” — Zimes. 

‘« The editor can well rely on a single serial to float his bark, when that serial is 
supremely good." —Scottish Guardian. 

‘* Shows not a single sign of any diminution of its ancient power. "—Birmingham 
Daily Gazette. : 

‘‘Can be commended to many of its contemporaries as a specimen of excellent 
magazine editing.” — The World. 

‘* A distinct contribution to the more vajuable literature of the day.”—May/air. 

‘* Maintains the high position it has won.” —Fohn Bull. 

‘The oldest of all the periodicals, yet, preserves its youth.”— Aberdeen Fournal, 

‘Continues to hold its own among the best of the serials."—Northern Whig. 

‘* Of supreme excellence.” — Welshman. 

‘*One of our most popular magazines.” —Bucks Herald. 

‘* Not the least agreeable part of the Gentleman’s Magazine is the Table Talk.”. 
The Guardian. 

‘« This is one of the best shilling magazines.”— Yorkshire Gazette. 

‘This excellent magazine.” —Darlington Times. 

‘* The ever welcome gossip of the veteran Sylvanus Urban.” —Aberdeen Fournal. 

«* Retains a deserved hold upon its readers.’"—Bolton Guardian. 

“ Maintains its well-earned reputation in the magazine world.”—Zezth Herald. 

‘* Contains, as usual, a series of excellent articles." —Zvening Telegraph. 

«* An excellent compound of entertaining and, witha], instructive matter.”—ort/ 
Wilts Herald. 

‘* The papers are full of interest."—Zdinburgh Courant. 

‘‘ The Table Talk is a distinguishing feature of this serial."— The Mail. 

‘* The patriarch of magazines shows an evergreen vigour in its 1770th number,”— 
Bath Herald. 
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